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A WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS 


6é ND, behold, there came with the clouds 

A of heaven one like unto the Son of man, 

and he came even to the ancient of 

days, and they brought him near before 

him; and there was in him dominion and glory 

and a kingdom, for all people, nations and lan- 

guages should serve him; his dominion is an 

everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 

away; and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed.”—Daniel, 7:13-17. 

Some centuries after Daniel’s vision, Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem. There was great re- 
joicing. His birth was announced by an angel 
chorus in the first Christmas carol: 

_ “Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace among men in whom 
he is well pieased, or to men of good 
will.” 

The shepherds traveled far to see the Child 
thru whom wondrous things were to come, and 
they spread the glad tidings of His 


all nations and all languages, and ruling all ac- 
cording to God’s law. For that is the only sort 
of dominion which shall be everlasting, and the 
only kingdom which can not be destroyed. 
Centuries have passed. Christ’s kingdom has 
grown—slowly, all too slowly—but surely and 
steadily. With each generation it has,met the 
opposition of those typified by the beasts in 
Daniel’s vision, of kings “who shall speak words 
against the Most High, and shall wear out the 
saints of the Most High”; and who “shall think 
to change the times and the law.” But always 
the judgment has been set, and their dominion 
has been consumed and destroyed. And always 
thru the centuries the Christ spirit, the Christ- 
mas spirit, has grown stronger and has struck 
its roots deeper into the nations and the peoples 
of the earth; and just in proportion as it has 
grown and expanded, it has brightened the lives 
of men and has made the world a better place 
in which to live. That is why thruout Christen- 


three years, or if we permit our imaginations to 
picture what may happen, then, indeed, we shall 
have trouble in getting the Christmas spirit. 
But why has Christmas come down thru the 
ages as the one time of the year when all man- 
kind should especially rejoice? Simply because 
it commemorates the coming of Him who is the 
incarnation of hope, whose teachings furnish 
the only safe guide thru the troubles and temp- 
tations of this world, and the only enduring 
promise for the future. Im the lives of those 
who have followed Him in times past, and in 
the history of Christian civilization, we can find 
both inspiration and courage to meet present 
conditions. For the troubles and difficulties 
which now beset us are not new troubles pecu- 
liar to our generation. They are as cld as civil- 
ization itself. They are typical of the continual 
struggle between good and evil, a struggle that 
will end only with the final establishment of the 
kingdom of Him whose birth we celebrate on 
on Christmas Day, December 25th. In 





birth. As the news traveled from farm 
to farm and from hamlet to hamlet, 
there was joy and happiness. Parents 
gathered their children about them and 
told them of the Christ-child, just as 
parents have told the story to each 
succeeding generation. Students of the 
Scriptures saw in His birth the begin- 
ning of the fulfillment of the divine 
prophecy. 

The Christ-child grew to be a man, 
went among His people with the mes- 
sage of God’s love, worked His mir- 
acles of mercy and healing, rebuked 
the wrong-doers, and died on the cross. 
Few of His time caught the meaning 
of His life and death. To most of the 
Jews He was aterrible disappointment. 
I:ven His closest associates and follow- 
ers failed to understand. Jewish scrip- 
tures were full of prophecies of the 
coming of the Messiah. The Jews hoped 
and expected that when He came it 
would mean the overthrow of their 
conquerors, the setting up of a tem- 
poral kingdom, and the restoration of 
the nation to its old-time place of pow- 
er and influence; and the manifesta- 
tions of His supernatural power gave 
encouragement to the hope that this 
was Christ’s purpose. They were look- , 
ing for an earthly king. Many were |®.- 
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all the ages there have been found 
those persons who “have spoken 
words against the Most High,” and 
these persons who have thought “to 
change the times and the law. And 
in all the ages, these petsons have 
been beaten down and crushed by 
those whose lives have been molded, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
by the Christmas spirit—merely weak 
mortals used of God to work out the 
Divine purposes. 

If our Christmas joys this year are 
necessarily somewhat different from 
those which we have experienced in 
times past, we will be none the worse 
for that. We have at times given rath- 
er free rein to our festivities, and got- 
ten far away from the real meaning of 
the day and the spirit in which it 
should be observed. 

Let us get back to the real Christ- 
mas spirit next week, not being cast 
down over what has happened or what 
may happen, but with firm trust in Him 
to Whom we do honor. 

If there are vacant chairs because 
of war’s demands, let us be glad that 
in this time of trial it is our privilege 
to give those whose vigorous manhood 
may help to save the world from the 
horrors brought upon it by the Thing 
which murders the innocent and would 








the secret hopes and plans to secure [ 
places of power and honor and in- 
fluence when He should say the time was ripe 
to strike; and crushing was the disappointment 
when, instead of giving the’ signal for revolt 
against temporal rulers Christ permitted them 
to have their way with Him and suffered the 
death of a felon. 

Well, indeed, for this old world was it that 
there were a few who caught the. spirit of 
Christ’s message to man; enough to nourish the 
tender vine which He planted, to protect it 
against the fierce storms of unbelief and hostile 
criticism, and against the drouth ard sterility 
of proud and hardened hearts. For to them, and 
those who have learned of them, we owe about 
everything that is worth hKiving for, and every- 
thing worth hoping for. The mistake made by 
the Jews was that they both expected and de- 
sired a worldly kingdom, a kingdom of kings 
and poteritates and under-lords, who would rule 
over the people; and they wanted this all the 
more hecause they expected to be the rulers. 
That was not to be the sort of a kingdom that 
Christ came to establish. His is to be a king- 
dom, not over men, but within men; not a king- 
dom in which men shall be ruled by other men, 
or even arbitrarily by God, but a kingdom in 
which men, thru His truth, shall learn how to 
rule themselves rightly and justly, and order 
their lives in the fear of God; not a kingdoni in 
which all nations shall become one nation, 
speaking one language, but a kingdom within 


Me. 


dom we celebrate Christmas, the anniversary of 
Christ’s birth, and tell our children the won- 
derful story, and give gifts, and make it the oc- 
casion for expressing our good-will to men. 

If we look only at the present, we may won- 
der whether, when Christmas Day comes this 
year, we can enter into it with the same joy as 
in times past. The dark cloud of war and prep- 
aration for war is about us. Forty million men 
with deadly weapons in their hands are seeking 
to destroy one another. There is death in the 
air, death on the land, death in the sea, and 
death under the sea. The energies of most of 
the civilized world are being employed in the 
work of destruction. It seems as if everything 
most worth while is being offered up as a sac- 
rifice to the god of war, and that never before 
in all the history of the world was there so 
much hatred and so little of the Christmas spirit 
in the hearts of men. 

And from our own selfish standpoint we find 
much to make us sorrowful rather than joyful: 
Qur lives are being readjusted to meet the de- 
mands of war. We must give un cherished 
plans. Our young men are going; the family 
circle is broken, perhaps for all time. Our 
worldly possessions are being given to aid in the 
work of destruction, and our time is being de- 
voted for service where we can serve best. 

lf we permit our minds to brood on the terri- 
ble things that have happened during the past 





crush under the heel of a military 
autocracy everything which right-thinking men 
hold most dear. And let us be doubly glad that 
our young men are going, not because they 
thirst for the blood of their fellow-men, not in 
the spirit of conquest, not to serve the ends of 
ambitious and ruthless leaders, but cheerfully 
and soberly, determined to stamp out once and 
for all the rule of the war god, and thus hasten 
the time when all nations can dwell together in 
peace. 

If there are little ones in the household, let 
us not deprive them of one of the inalienable 
rights of childhood—a truly Merry Christmas, 
with its tree and its gifts and everything else 
that properly goes with 1t—a Christmas which 
in after years will remain with them as one of 
the cherished memories of youth and of home. 
If there are aged ones, let this Christmas be 
such as will enable them to live over again 
the best of the Christmas times of the past, 
and with the greater joy because surrounded 
by the fulfillment of the promise of their youth. 

We will all be the better if we make for our- 
selves and for everyone about us a truly Merry 
Christmas this year, forgetting the troubles 
and disappointments of the past, facing the 
future unafraid, and dedicating ourselves and 
all that we have to help to bring 
“Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace to men in whom He is 

well pleased.” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE FARMERS 


AY by day it is becoming in- 

creasingly evident that food is 

to be the prime factor in this 

war. It is really a great war 
between the American farmer and the 
German farmer. The American farm- 
er will have help, quite a great deal 
of it, from the British farmer and the 
French farmer; but neither of the lat- 
ter can grow enough food to enable 
them to win the war. Without the 
help of the American farmer, Germany 
must win. The American farmer plow- 
ing corn is fighting the German farm- 
er hoeing potatoes, just as certainly as 
the American farmer’s boy in the front 
line trenches is fighting the German 
armer’s boy. 

The producing power of the German 
farmer has been the wonder of the 
war. It is partly the result of thoroly 
organized farm training, and partly the 
result of the help he has received thru 
a carefully worked out government 
policy. For forty years, Germany has 
literally believed in “Deutschland uber 
alles.” Germany Supreme meant to 
them increased manufacturing so or- 
ganized as to be able to compete with 
iingland and the United States in all 
the markets of the world. Germany 
Supreme meant to them an agricultur- 
al-development sufficient to feed the 
greatly increased manufacturing popu- 
laticn; and, above all, Germany Su- 
preme meant in their minds an agri- 
culture capable of feeding the Vater- 
land in time of war. 

Count Caprivi, who followed Count 
Bismarck as German chancellor, said, 
twenty years ago: “It is my unshak- 
able conviction that in a future war, 
the feeding of the army and the coun- 
try may play an absolute and decisive 
part.” His conviction of the funda- 
mental importance of agriculture to 
“Deutschland uber alles” was shared 
by other German leaders. Blood-and- 
iron Bismarck was slow to understand 
the significance of agriculture in the 
development of the German nation, but 
even he finally helped to adjust im- 
port duties in such a way that German 
agriculture would be fostered. Start- 
ing with 1879, the German government 
protected agricultural products with 
increasingly heavy tariffs until thruout 
Germany the workingman in the city 
Was paying the equivalent of about 
twenty-five dollars annually to stimu- 
late agricultural production. Of course 
city people complained and socialistic 
doctrines spread. Nevertheless, the 
German leaders adhered to the policy 
of fostering a highly productive agri- 


culture, having in mind the absolute 
necessity of building up an agriculture 
which could supply the nation with 
food in time of war. Perhaps the Ger- 
man leaders welcomed war in 1914 
rather than in 1924 because, notwith- 
standing their efforts to sustain agri- 
culture, ‘the pull of the cities was in- 
creasing 

German leaders have blundered most 
terribly in their diplomatic relations 
with other nations. That was because 
they were so thoroly imbued with Ger- 
man ideas that they could not under- 
stand the ideas of other people. But 
in their attitude toward agriculture 
they have shown far more intelligence 
than any other government in the 
world. They have studied the eco- 
nomics of agriculture, its importance 
with relation to manufacturing and in- 
dustries of all sorts, and its transen- 
dent importance in case of war. 

Forty years ago, Germany raised 
about twenty bushels of rye and of 
wheat, and thirty bushels of oats per 
acre. During the years jyst pfeceding 
the war, the yield%of rye and of wheat 
per acre was about thirty bushels, and 
the yield of oats about fifty bushels. 
Forty years ago, Germany’s productive 
power per acre was not much superior 
to that of the United States. Today, 
Germany’s one hundred million acres 
of farm land are supporting a popula- 
tion of seventy millions in time of war, 
while the United States, with nearly 
nine hundred million acres of farm 
land, is supporting her own popula- 
tion of something over one hundred 
million and probably twenty million 
across the water. From the standpoint 
of production per acre, the German 
farmer is about twice as efficient as 
the American farmer. 

On the average one hundred acres 
of farm land, Germany, before the 
war, kept twelve dairy cows, twelve 
other cattle, twenty-five hogs, five 
horses and nine shegp. In Iowa, on the 
average one hundred acres, we keep 
four dairy cows, eight other cattle, 
twenty-eight hogs, four horses, and 
three sheep; and Iowa is the best live 
stock state in the Union. Even today, 
under war conditions, which must be 
far more trying to agriculture than in 
any other country, Germany is sup- 
porting, more live stock per acre than 
Iowa. She may not have quite so many 
hogs per acre, but she has decidedly 
more cattle and sheep; and even of 
hogs, Germany today probably has 
more per acre than any other state in 
the Union aside from Iowa. 


Do the Germans have an advantage 
over us in soil and climate? Decidedly 
not. Their soil averages less than half 
as rich in the essential elements of ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potassium as 
our lowa soil. Much German soil is 
thin sand or peaty. Potash, salts and 
phosphates must be applied at the rate 
of millions of dollars annually. 

In the matter of climate, the United 
States farmer has a decided advan- 
tage over the German farmer. Much 
of Germany has an average rainfall 
little greater than that of western Ne- 
braska, altho, because Germany is 
farther north, she does not feel the 
drouth as they often do in western Ne- 
braska. lowa has about fifty per cent 
more sunshine than Germany. From 
November to May, the German tem- 
perature is considerably higher than 
in our corn belt, but during June, July 
and August our corn belt temperature 
averages nearly ten degrees higher. 
Everything considered, the soil and 
climate of the corn belt states are far 
superior to the soil and climate of Ger- 
many. 

In the corn belt, we are complaining 
of the labor trouble, and with reason. 
German farmers are depending very 
largely on the labor of women, the 
maimed who have come back from the 
var, and the prisoners. American 
farmers complain of the high cost of 
farm machinery. The German farmer 
must be getting along with old ma- 
chinery, and little of that. It does 
not seem possible that that nation 
has been able to keep up its output of 
up-to-date farm machinery and carry 
on the war so efficiently. 

But the great advantage which the 
German farmer has over the American 
farmer is the thoroly sympathetic atti- 
tude of his government. As we have 
said, for forty years the German «ov- 
ernment has systematically encour- 
aged agriculture, built it up, strength- 
ened it, fortified it against just such a 
time as this. 

The government of the United States 
has spent a good deal of money on its 
Department of Agriculture, and has in 
recent years done a great deal to stim- 
ulate production, but not with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the farmer’s 
problems. Its efforts have been to 
increase production in order that the 
consumer might get clreaper food. 

The German farmer has the support 
of the German press. Those editors 
understand very well that the life of 
their nation depends upon getting food, 
and they know that the farmer is the 


man who must produce the food. Con- 
sequently, they are doing everything 
possible to encourage the farmer in hig 
most necessary work. 

In the United States, the reverse 
is true. It seems as if everybody's 
hand is against the farmer. The daily 
press stirs up prejudice against him. 
It accuses him of lack of patriotism, 
of wanting to get rich thru war, of 
refusing to fight. It misrepresents him 
in every conceivable way. It com- 
plains of the cost of meat and grain 
and milk, in pitiable ignorance of the 
difficulties which surround production 
on the American farm. ‘This has re- 
sulted in discouraging many farmers, 
in making them feel that theirs is a 
thankless job. And it will result in re- 
ducing production this coming year, 
because, unless there should be an al- 
most miraculous change in the atti- 
tude of both the government and the 
daily press and the people of the cities, 
the farmer will simply adjust his busi- 
ness to produce what he can and let 
the rest go. 

There would be no question about 
the outcome of this battle between the 
German farmer and the American 
farmer, if the latter could have the 
same sort of intelligent support from 
his government that is accorded to his 
opponent. In Germany, the govern- 
ment has studied the azricultural situ- 
ation thoroly. The leaders know just 
what they want to do; they know how 
much of the different grains and meat 
products they need. They codperate 
with the farmers in planning their 
business to give this production. They 
set the people of the cities to work 
where they can work to advantage. 
They pay prices high enough to en- 
able the farmer to make such increase 
as may be needed. 

In this country we are all at loose 
ends. We have a Food Administration 
working with prices. We have a De- 
partment of Agriculture stimulating 
production, or trying to do so, in a 
haphazard, unsystematic way. We do 
not seem to have anyone in authority 
who understands the farmer’s_ prob- 
lems and can inspire his confidence, 
This condition makes the work of the 
farmer very difficult. 

We must win this war; the farmer 
must win it; but many lives would be 
saved—the lives of our own boys, the 
lives cf our allies, and the lives of our 
enemies—if in this country we could 
have a thoroly worked out national age 
riculturai policy directed by wise men 
who understand. 


HOW TO KEEP ONESELF YOUNG 


By "UNCLE HENRY" 


AR times are particularly try- 

ing to the older folks, in many 

ways more trying to them 

than to the young men who 
go to serve ‘n the armies of the nation. 
The latter are going into a new life, 
full of new and stirring experiences, in 
company with hundreds of thousands 
of their comrades. The older folks 
must stay at home and readjust their 
lives to new conditions which have up- 
set their plans and are tossing them 
this way and that on a sea of doubt 
and uncertainty. In this time of trou- 
ble, the following words, written some 
years ago by “Uncle Henry,” seem 
especially appropriate, for the older 
folks must keep themselves fit for the 
service they must render their country 
and their boys who go to the battle 
line 


As your Uncle Henry has almost 
reached the allotted span of life, and 
feels pretty well, thank you, it may 
not be amiss for him to suggest to 
the rest of the “old duffers” how it is 
possible to live as long as the Lord 
lets you, and be reasonably comfort- 
able. 

First, don’t eat too much. Why do 
you want to load yourself up with a 
lot of ancient blubber and go wheez- 
ing around with it, to your discomfort 
and the shoriening of your days? You 
don’t want anything over and above 
the food of support—just enough to 
keep the machine in good repair and 
furnish it the fuel needed to run on 
from day to day. Excessive fat is dis- 
ease, or rather the evidence of dis- 


ease. If you are eating half as much 
as that seventeen-year-old grandson 
of yours, you are eating quite too 
much. Remember Solomon’s injunc- 
tion: “When thou sittest to eat with 
a ruler, consider diligently what is 
before thee; and put a knife to thy 
throat, if thou be a man given to ap- 
petite.” It is quite possible that as 
many people dig their graves with 
their teeth as by looking upon the 
wine when it is red. 

In the morning, say your prayers, 
and thus get all right with your God. 
Keep your bowels open and get all 
right with yourself. Speak kind words 
to your family and employes, and thus 
get in the right relation with the 
world. 

At night, sleep. When you have 
done your day’s work and said your 
prayers, or rather prayed (something 
often quite different from saying pray- 
ers), get in bed, and go to sleep. Con- 
sider yourself as dead until morning. 
What does a dead man want to do 
with the frets and worries and vexa- 
tions of life? Sleep quite as many 
hours as you were accustomed to when 
young. Eight are not too many; but 
sleep; and don’t let anybody or any- 
thing rob you of your sleep. It is not 
an easy thing to do, we admit. Pos- 
sibly it can’t always be done, but if 
you don’t do it, you will shorten your 
days and impair your usefulness. That 
machine, combined mind and body, 
needs oiling and repairing and fixing 


up. We should put it in the shop over 
night. The Maker of it will fix it up 
for you and give it to you in good order 
in the morning, if you will let Him. 

Next, don’t spend too much of your 
time with other old fellows. Some 
have been unfortunate; some are un- 
healthy; some are chronic kickers 
anyhow. Don’t stay too much with a 
grouchy crowd. Associate with young 
people, Next to your wife, your sons 
and daughters are the best associates 
you can have; next co them, your 
grandchildren. Associate with young- 
er pecple. people who have life before 
them, scmething to do, and are earn- 
estly bent on doing it. They will cor- 
rect the views of life that are likely to 
be entertained by an old man or an 
old woman. 

Don’t worry. Things will go wrong 
sometimes, from causes beyond the 
control of mortal man. Troubles and 
griefs come. It is well that they do. 
If they did not, we would all have.the 
big-head and imagine ourselves ‘“Na- 
poleons of finance” and all that sort 
of rot. If you can straighten them out, 
do so; that is, work with brain or 
brawn. Work doesn’t kill anybody. 
If you can’t straighten them out, that 
is, if you really can’t do it after care- 
ful study, regard it as the will of 
Providence, and don’t worry over it. 
“It is hard to kick against the pricks.” 
You have no time to waste in fret- 
ting. Worry kills. “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine; but a 


broken spirit drieth the bones.” Keep 
doing something. No one expects 
a man over seventy, or even over 
sixty, to do very much hard work, 
except as a stern necessity. The man 
who has used his time wisely does 
not have to; but the man who stops 
work altogether, who retires, very 
materially shortens his days. No mat- 
ter what the work is, so that it occu- 
pies the attention and keeps the brain 
busy. When the brain dies, the body 
might just as well be dead. The mere 
vegetable or animal existence is not 
worth living. Mental activity is es- 
sential to any life which is worth 
living. 

Take a cheerful view of the future. 
God is running, this world, and doing 
a far better job of it than you could. 
If you have not made your peace with 
your God, you have missed the real 
meaning of this life. Don’t miss the 
meaning in the little of it that is 
left to you. Don’t be afraid of the 
agonies of death. There is no rea- 
son why it should not be as easy to 
die as to be born. The coming in of 
a life and the going out of one both 
bring. pain and anguish to others; 
but there is no evidence that, except 
in cases of untimely death, the fall- 
ing of the apple before it is ripe, there 
is any special pain connected with it. 
The body provides its own anesthetic 
for the dying day. 3efieve in the 
Fatherhood of God. He has been bet- 
ter to you all your life than you de- 
serve. Why can’t you trust Him for 
the outgoing and the emtrance into the 
larger life? 
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THE THINGS MOST NEEDED 


By HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT 


ERMANY is losing the war be- 

cause she has failed in spiritual 

generosity and understanding. 

Her material preparation was 
more complete than the world nad ever 
seen before; her men were trained; 
her supplies of ammunition were al- 
most inconceivable in amount. It is 
said that Germany took into Belgium 
with her@5,400,000,000 rifle cartridges. 
Her artillery included great secret sup- 
plies of seventeen-inch howitzers, 
whose destructive power was without 
a parallel. She struck in her own time 
and in her own way. From the mili- 
tary side nothing was-lacking or left 
undone. Why did this marvelous pre- 
paredness fail? Because spiritually 
Germany is blind. 

Germany is losing the war because 
of the failure of her governing military 
class in spiritual generosity and un- 
derstanding—because they can not see 
any point of view but their own. Liv- 
ing, working and fighting solely for 
their own advantage, they can not un- 
derstand that any other people can be 
guided by principle, loyalty or any 
generous impulse. They believed that 
England would not fight for Belgium; 
but she did. They belheved that Ire- 


land would not keep faith with Eng- 
land, but she did. They believed that 
British India and South Africa would 
hasten to revolt. 


The German military class did not 
believe that the United States would 
respond to the call of duty and honor. 
Omitting nothing that would promote 
their own advantage, casting aside the 
obligation of treaties and the rights 
of men, they counted without the right- 
eous indignation which their lawless- 
ness called forth. 

In this great crisis in the history of 
the world, is America blind also, or do 
we see clearly, as Germany does not, 
the spiritual values of the world war? 
Is this issue clear before us? And 
when we see it, shall we concentrate 
or scatter? Does Uncle Sam carry a 
shotgun or a rifle? Are we, when all 
that we stand for is at stake, to see 
clearly a single goal ahead, perhaps 
very far ahead, and go straight to it 
with the singleminded directness of 
the rife; or, seeing a dozen objects, 
are we to start in pursuit of all of 
them, as the Russian people are do- 


FEDERAL FARM 


operations of the Federal Farm 

Loan Act up to the present time, I 

assume that readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be especially interested in 
the progress of our business in Iowa. 

We commenced business about the 
first of March, and, at that time, there 
was quite a large volume of business 
awaiting us, mostly from Nebraska 
and South Dakota. It took some little 
time to complete our bank organiza- 
tion, engage office help, and appoint 
appraisers. 

Up to about the first of September, 
we made but little effort to obtain new 
business, as we were too busy looking 
after the business that came to us 
without effort. We have now caught 
up with our work, and have practically 
all the applications appraised that 
have been sent to us by National Farm 
Loan Associations, except those that 
have come to us within the last few 
weeks. 

There are now two hundred and six- 
ty-eight National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions organized in our district, which 
consists of the states of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
Up to the first of October, applica- 
tions to the amount of $14,947,360 have 
been received, and loans of $5,810,530 
approved by our executive committee 
to that date. Loans to the amount of 
$1,377,690 have been closed to date— 
November 12th. We are now closing 
loans at the rate of about $1,000,000 
per month, and expect to increase that 
rate monthly. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
it would be better to handle our busi- 
ness thru the local banks than other- 
wise. The farm loan business has for 
Many years been handled thru banks, 
Bankers are accustomed to making 
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out papers and attending to the cleri- 
cal work in making loans, and farmers 
generally go to their bankers in all 
money matters. 

We gave very little attention to the 
organizing of National Farm Loan As- 
sociations in Iowa until about Septem- 
ber Ist. There is very little farm loan 
business in Iowa during the summer 
months. The greater part of the loan 
business is handled March Ist. About 
September ist, I decided to make a 
special effort to organize associations 
in Iowa. 

We have found that Iowa farmers 
are rather slow to codperate. We have 
also found that they have been in the 
habit of negotiating their loans thru 
the local banks, and, as our experience 
in Nebraska and South Dakota has 
been that a banker makes an excep- 
tionally good man as secretary-teras- 
urer of a local association, we decided 
to ask the bankers in Iowa to coéper- 
ate with us. 

With this in view, I wrote every 
banker, about September Ist, telling 
them of our plan of doing business, our 
rates and terms, and asking them to 
coéperate with us, so that the farmers 
of lowa would get the benefit of our 
system. These letters brought a large 
response from Iowa bankers, a very 
large number of them showing an in- 
terest in our system, and expressing a 
desire to help us in introducing the 
system in Iowa. 

Finding that the bankers were will- 
ing to join us, on September 19th 1 
wrote to every bank in the state, tell- 
ing them that we would approve the 
action of National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations in providing a membership 


ing today? A shotgun kills small game 
nearby, a rifle kills big game far off. 
Will the people of the United States 
see the single great object for which 
this war is being fought—liberty thru- 
out the world—or shall we scatter our 
forces, like the Russians, pursuing 
smaller objects nearby, and so take 
the chance of never reaching the great 
tho distant goal, which alone gives a 
value and meaning to all the rest? 


. The greatest factor in this war to- 
day is not a material factor at all. It 
is neither the submarines of the Ger- 
mans, nor the French and British ar- 
tillery on the western front, nor the 
food supplies of America, which are so 
necessary in the winning of the war. 
The greatest factor in this war is the 
state of mind of the American people. 
If the soul of America 1s aroused, all 
the rest will follow. But if the people 
of the United States are half-hearted 
in the war, then nothing else can make 
good the loss. Unless the soul of 
America is set on the victory of right- 
eousness and civilization, neither arm- 
jes nor guns nor food will evail. 


Today in the great war, America’s 
contribution must be first a contribu- 
tion of spirit, and second a contribu- 
tion of food. Only if these two are 
made together will our contribution of 
fighting power help our allies to win 
the war. 

There is nothing truer than this, 
that if the war is not ended by force of 
arms in France next summer, it will be 
decided by the failure or the success 
of the American farmer to supply food 
to the men who are fighting and dying 
for our cause in France. The farmer 
feeds us all, and “us” means not mere- 
ly ourselves, but our allies as well. I 
am certain that the farmer will not 
fail America, unless the spirit of the 
nation should fail to support the farm- 
er. If it should fail, if the people 
should be indifferent to the tremen- 
dous issue, then either we should lose 
this war or we should still be fighting 
it, at heaven knows what cost of blood 
and treasure, years from now. I don’t 
believe that’the spirit of the American 
people will fail; but I do know that the 
first call upon us in this greatest crisis 
of all history is for a united soul and 
will behind our cause, and, next to 
that, the call for food. 
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fee of one-half of one per e¢ent of the 
amount of each loan, to provide for 
the compensation of the secretary- 
treasurer for his services, and for the 


facilities furnished by the local bank 


for the transaction of business. I re- 
ceived replies to this letter from bank- 
ers in every county in Iowa. In many 
places, two or more bankers asked 
that they be given an opportunity to 
take the lead in forming a National 
Farm Loan Association in their terri- 
tory. 

At their request, I sent organization 
papers with applications to about two 
hundred bankers in lowa, covering 
practically all the territory in the state. 
Since that time, twenty-seven associa- 
tions havé been formed, with applica- 
tions for loans aggregating nearly two 
millions of dollars. One hundred and 
fifty other associations are being or- 
ganized. Many of them have their or- 
ganizations nearly completed, with the 
required ten members. 

One of the big and outstanding fea- 
tures making for the success of this 
institution is the popularity of our four 
and one-half per cent, tax-free bonds. 
There is an immense demand for these 
bonds, and they are now selling at a 
premium of one and one-eighth per 
cent. They furnish us with an abun- 
dant supply of the cheapest money 
available for farm loan purposes. 

jankers generally are quick to see 
the importance of making a connection 
with us, as it furnishes them with an 
abundant supply of cheap money to 
lend to their customers on long time. 

Most of our loans are made on the 
thirty-six-year amortization plan, at 
an interest rate of five per cent. Ac- 


cording to this plan, the borrower can 
pay six dollars per year on each one 
hundred dollars borrowed, and, with- 
out further payments, retire his loan 
in thirty-six years. 

We have two organizers in the field 
in Iowa, to assist bankers in complet- 
ing the organization of their associa- 
tions. We send them only where bank- 
ers have made good progress in organ- 
ization work, and, as their services are 
in very great demand, we allow them 
to spend only one day, as a rule, with 
each: bank. They are almost invari- 
ably able to complete organization of 
an association in one day. 


We expect to have every county in 
Iowa organized before January 1st. We 
wish to give every farmer in Iowa an 
opportunity to make his farm loan with 
us, and we find that farmers generally 
investigate our rates and terms before 
making their loans. 

Farmers generally approve our ar- 
rangement with the bankers to attend 
to this business. They consider the 
membership fee of one-halt of one per 
cent as being very reasonable. This 
is paid but once on a thirty-six-year 
loan. 

Besides the service we render farm- 
ers by furnishing them with cheap 
money on long terms, we are in like 
manner furnishing investors with first- 
class security, bearing four and one- 
half per cent interest. Federal farm 
loan bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions of $25, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 
They are issued under the supervision 
and control of the United States gov- 
ernment, and the interest is paid semi- 
annually. We are now issuing bonds 
at the rate of about $259,000 per week, 
and always have bonds on hand to 
supply purchasers. 


THE EMERGENCY ON THE FARM 


By HON. JAMES WILSON 


HIN our country entered the 
war, President Wilson saw 
the necessity of having the 


farmers grow extra large 
crops, so that our allies could be sup- 
plied with such food as they might 
need, and our own people have plenty. 
He saw also that farm help might be- 
come scarce, and announc.d ‘hat the 
farm forces should be conserved as 
well as the fighting forces in the field. 
The farmers of the country responded 
to his appeal. The acreage of crops 
Was increased. More potatoes were 
Planted than ever before, and a larger 
acreage of grain crops. 

When calls came for voluftiteers for 
the army, the response was immediate, 
and the adoption of the draft law made 
it sure that there would be plenty of 
men in the fighting line. But in ac- 
cepting the volunteers and in arrang- 
ing the draft, the theory of the presi- 
dent was overlooked or forgotten. The 
Military men in charge of enlistments 
8eemed to fancy the husky farm boys, 
and they have been accepted with lit- 





tle thought of the future of crop pro- 
duction. 

There was talk of sending to the 
farms those unfit for duties in the 
fighting line; but it takes longer to 
train a man for efficient farm work 
than for army life. The farmer uses 
machinery of the most approved sort. 
He trains his boys from their early 
youth to do all kinds of farm work. 
He trains them in the use of all kinds 
of machinery, in the breeding, rearing 
and feeding of domestic animals. 


Those who have not had tnis training ° 


are not useful on the farm. Many ot 
the young farmers, the trained young 
men, have volunteered, and many oth- 
ers have been called under the draft 
law. So that it is now evident that 
farm help will be scarcer next year 
than it has ever been before. 

This matter is becominz understood 
and is being discussed by thinking peo- 
ple. Those who are igaorant of farm 


affairs suggest a remedy. They say: 
Let the farmer hire other men. But 
whom can the farmer hire? Certainly 
not men who know little of machinery 
and nothing of growing the various 
crops and taking care of the various 
farm stock. Few of such men can har- 
ness and handle a three-horse team; 
many of them know nothing of hand- 
fing a two-horse team; nor,can they: 
husk corn fast enough to earn their 
pay. 

I have inquired of several farmers 
what they will do with the farm when 
the boys they have trained go into the 
army, and the reply is: We will seed 
down the land that can not be culti- 
vated. People who have charge of 
army matters say: We can not class- 
ify in raising an army, and this seems 
to be the general conclusion that is 
being acted upon. 

Iowa can increase the present yield 
from her fields, but not without effi- 


cient help, help that is trained for the 
work by farmers, who alone know how 
to train it. The government can enlist 
idle town men and send them to the 
farms, but they would not meet the 
needs. It would require more time to 
train them for the farm than for the 
army. 

The president says: “Upon the 
farmers of the country in large mea- 
sure rests the fate of the war and the 
fate of the nations.” The farmers can 
not discharge their duty without help. 
We should draft farm boys and compel 
them to stay on-the farms during the 
war. Munition and other factories, as 
well as the army, call men from the 
farms. Let these peopTe get men from 
the towns. We must grow more food. 
I would require every farmer to stay 
on the farm during the war. if weare 
to win this war—and we must win it— 
let every man be put at the work he 
can do best to help win the war. If we 
continue the undermining of the farm, 
then we must expect less and less 
from the farm. 
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THE STOCKMAN AND THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


trip is of very little use if it con- 

sists merely in your seeing and 

listening to me. I want to have a 
conference with you, and to get some. 
thing from you also. 

I suppose the first thing for me to 
do is to tell you more or less of what 
my job is—what I have been doing, 
and why I have been doing it. I will 
be as brief as I can on that. 

In the first place, a food administra- 
tion—-this one or any other—is a pure 
war bureau. It has no other objects 
or purposes except as a war instru- 
ment, and its work is essentially two- 
fold—tfirst, to see that the food is pro- 
duced, and, second, to see that that 
food goes to the consumer and is dis- 
tributed as cheaply as may be. If we 
fail in the production of the food, we 
can never get over that failure. 

One or two other generalities: With 
the withdrawal of a large number of 
men from the productive industry, and 
with the spending of very large sums 
of money on war, there has come what 
we all know as the high cost of living, 
that is, an unprecedented demand for 
meat and foodstuffs, and unprecedent- 
edly high prices. No man, no govern- 
ment, is strong enough to just turn 
the clock back and put back the prices 
where they were before the war, and 
any government, or food administra- 
tion, or anybody clse who tries it will 
simply fail and be broken. It can’t be 
doue, and we are not trying to do it. 
What the Food Administration is try- 
ing to do is to see that the food is pro- 
duced, that the profit made on it is a 
reasonable profit, that after it is pro- 
duced it goes to the manufacturer or 
distributer, and that he operates on a 
reasonable profit, and that it goes to 
the consumer with no other profits 
but those reasonable ones. That means 
eliminating just as far as possible the 
speculative profits and profits that 
come from hoarding and other unfair 
methods—and those profits, we- all 
know, have been pretty big. 

So much for a general statement. 
Now about my job. The first end of it 
was to look after the packers. You 
know them probably better than I do. 
During the war, the packers have had 
profits that arose not only from the 
manufacture, but from the fact that 
they bought a hog, we will say, at one 
price, and before they sold it it had 
gone up; that is, they took the specu- 
lative rise. Much of their profit in the 
last two years has been made in that 
way. After studying that over, I limit- 
ed their profits. I made a different 
rule for the little ones than for the big 
ones, because I thought it was a good 
thing to do; and, generally speaking, 
because I thought the big ones ran less 
risk than the small ones. I don’t ex- 
pect or ask anybody to agree with me 
in that profit I gave them, but I gave 
them what I thought they could live on 
and expand on enough to do a job that 
has to be done. I don’t mean to get 
into a scrap with them, but I do mean 
that they shall work for the nation in 
this war—and they are going to. Let’s 
not fool ourselves on the amount of 
money that goes to the packer, for 
whatever his profits and whatever he 
gets in his best years does not mean 
a very big slice of the cost of meats 
when the consumer eats them. 

Then, in order to save those savings 
for the consumer, there is a second 
step in the work, and that is one of 
the things I am trying to do now—to 
see that the retailer does not do too 
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much in the way of profiteering. The 
retailer, speaking generally, like the 
rest of us has been getting all he could 
get. As meats went up, he held his 
retail stuff at pretty high prices, and 
he did not lower them when meat went 
down. But the retailer as a class is 
not becoming so very rich. There may 
be too many retailers, or they may be 
doing the business badly. The service 
I can do in regard to the retailers, I 
think, is this: No man or set of men 
can go out and watch every retailer in 
the United States; but we control the 
packers pretty thoroly,’and if any lo- 
cality working with the local food ad- 
ministration, tells me that a retailer is 
making an unfair profit, we can black- 
list him and forbid the packers to sell 
him goods. 

Now about your end of the game— 
the production end of it. I am not a 
live stock man. Maybe they ought to 
have picked out one for my place; 
maybe they ought to have picked out 
a packer to regulate the packers. I 
am not sure that that would have been 


right. I don’t say that I think I am 
the boy who can stop the law of sup- 
ply and demand—I am not; but I have 
centered in my hand—and it is my 
hand because it happened to be the 
oniy one around—the buying of the 
meats for the army and navy, and par- 
ticularly for the allies. All the meats 
and pork that the allied armies or the 
allied civilian population get have to 
be bought thru me, and you can’t get 
a license to export meat, or freight 
epace to take it over, unless the meat 
is bought at a fixed price. I say that 
simply to emphasize that I have some 
ability to make good what I say about 
pork, because pork is the big export 
that the allies get from us—much big- 
ger than beef. You can see right away 
why that is. The stuff will keep; it 
does not require refrigerating freight 
space as the beef does. 

When I am thru, I want you, if you 
will, to give me your ideas as to that 
program on hogs ard how it is work- 
ing, whether or not it was silly, and 
whether it is likely to take care of the 





























wise. Anyway, this is what we did. I 
called in some advice on the produc- 
ing end of it, and among those advisers 
two have spoken here today—Mr. Ev- 
vard and Mr. Cochel. Another man 
with whom I consulted from the be- 
ginning was Mr. Wallace, of this city. 
I don’t want to give a false impression 
on that, either. I don’t mean that those 
men are one bit responsible for what 
1 have done—they are not; I am mere- 
ly saying that I have asked advice 
from them. On the whole it has been 
good advice, and some of it I have fol- 
lowed, ‘but not altogether; and I don’t 
want to try to get back of those men. 
I took advice from the packers also. 
The first thing I took up was the 
hog situation, because there was pret- 
ty clearly and definitely a hog short- 
age. On that I made a statement that 
some of you have seen, fixing a mini- 
mum that I thought I could make the 
packers continue to pay on hogs, and 
fixing a corn ratio that I think is all 


situation. I am not trying to get you 
to back it—the time is gone for that; 
I am trying to find out whether it is 
wise or silly. 

Now, on beef, I haven’t had any such 
policy as that. We all know the diffi- 
culty of any attempt to standardize 
beef. But it is absolutely true that it 
doesn’t do any good to fix minimums 
on pork and to help the pork price if 
we are going to bust the lowa farmers 
on the beef; and it is absolutely essen- 
tial, from the point of view of the 
Food Administration, that the stock 
game go on successfully in Iowa. That 
does not necessarily mean tthat every 
man who bought feeders at any price 
won’t show a loss; but it does mean 
that the industry shall go on. Of 
course, the Food Administration wants 
every bit’of hog meat that it can pos- 
sibly get—more meat on the hogs, and 
more pigs. Of course it wants beef 
for this year, and for all the time. And 
without regard to this year, I think it 


is pretty clear that any man who can 
stay in the beef game will, in the long 
run, be the gainer. It is absolutely true 
thet the European stocks are very 
much decreased, and it is further true 
that England today is deliberately 
adopting a policy of lessening her bee: 
stocks so as to feed her people grain 
direct. It is of course true that these 
markets vary, speaking generally, ac- 
cording to the law of supply and de- 
mand, and the people will eat more 
beef when it is low than when it is 
high, and there is a limit to the amount 
that can be killed and put in storage: 
so no man can make remarks that are 
very good to bank on as to what the 
definite course of the market is going 
to be in dollars. I do think, tho, that 
it is very clear that many of the beef 
men have been watching the market 
pretty closely for a long while, and | 
also think that you have a duty in time 
of war to go ahead and grow your cat- 
tle—not without regard to the market 
price, but without atempting to catch 
the top. I think a fellow who is doing 
his entire job here would be growing 
and feeding his cattle, using sense, 
keeping to the market as long as he 
reasonably could, and sending them 
when they are right. Don’t think be- 
cause I state those duties simply and 
clearly that I think they are easy. As 
has been said here, it is perfectly clear 
that you have difficulties with labor 
and feed—don’t think we never have 
heard of those. They are not easy to 
cope with, but they have got to be 
coped with. I haven’t talked particu- 
larly about any question of patriotism 
here, because I don’t think that it is in 
the least necessary; I don’t think that 
is the question at all. It is pretty clear 
that the farmers of the United Staes 
did not begin the war, but it is also 
pretty clear to my mind that they are 
going to end it. 

Of course, beef that goes abroad is 
all frozen or Ganned stuff. Great Brit- 
ain is accustomed, so far as she has a 
preference, to the Argentine beef, 
whjch is considerably heavier. There 
has not been a normal amount shipped, 
but that is practically in the hands of 
the administration; they can take just 
about what we tell them to take. In 
the army and navy, they have been 
paying different prices for different 
grades, but they have not settled down 
to a standard specification. The last 
time I was in Washington, that was 
the subject of debate. 

The packers are not guaranteed a 
profit; but I think they will get the 
profit that I allow them. I just want 
to be clear on that. Generally speak- 
ing, it is to the advantage of a packer 
to buy his stuff cheap, and I think he 
will always try to buy it cheap, other 
things being equal. The packers are 
enormous borrowers of money, and 
they = to keep those borrowings 
down; and also, on the cheaper price, 
the consumer’s market is more active. 
I think the price can be aided by this 
division, and that we can effect new 
outlets of supply by export. If I could 
wet refrigerator space, I could double 
the amount Great Britain takes. But 
nobody can help a glut if everybody 
in the corn belt piles in cattle. There 
is a big need of as much codperation 
in marketing as we can reasonably get. 
If the cattle are kept from the panic 
sales, and marketing goes on as usual, 
I think we can do some good; but the 
government can’t prevent a bottomless 
pit if everybody in lowa dumps his cat- 
tle at once. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 








































TANK HIDDEN BY SHRUBBERY. German aviators flying over tanks disguised as is BIG COAST DEFENSE GUN. At one of America’s seaports this huge defense gun 


is 
the one shown herewith are successfully deceived in regard to the hidden powers of attack con- stationed to deal destruction to any enemy attempting to enterthe port. Itisof the disappear- 
cealed by the branches and shrubbery which Britisi: soldiers have placed over the tank. ing type, and the soldier stationed astride of it controls the firing and is following the course of 
Slowly but surely these tanks creep up to the enemy lines, crossing ditches, knocking down ashell with the aid of a powerful telescope. This gun has a range of over ten miles. A single 
barbed wire entanglements, trees or whatever happens to be in their path, fair hit by it would disable any battleship afloat. 








SEARCHING PRISONERS. The French have learned to trust no German captive, Each AMMUNITION TRAIN. Thousands of auto trucks are utilized in shipping ammunition 
one is searched for concealed weapons and closely guarded to prevent treachery. Germans to the front firing lines. In the recent French drive its success was due largely to the efficient 
have apparently surrendered, only to fire into the backs of the French as they swept on to the way in which ammunition and supplies were transported rapidly to the front as the army 
next trench, Surrender must now be quick and complete or no mercy is shown. In the cap advanced. A driver’s chief business ts to get his load to its destination regardless of all hazards 
tured villages every place of pessible concealment for “snipers” is thoroly searched. and to stop for nothing until that duty is performed. 
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’ PRISON CONCENTRATION CAMP. The French and English have captured many thou- GRAVES OF AVIATORS. The custom of marking the graves of aviators with the pro- 
Sands of German prisoners during the recent advances. It is a common sight to see such pris- pellers of their broken machines reminds one of the days of chivalry. When an aviator on 


Oners being marched to hastily provided detention camps similar to the one shown in the photo. either side falls to his death behind the enemy’s lines it is not unusual for the victor to drop 
Most of tie captured Germans frankly prefer military prison life to the hardships imposed by  anannouncement of the circumstance among the friends of the vanquished. The latter fre- 
the Kaiser in his desperate attempt to rule the world with a mailed fist. quently reply by dropping a wreath of flowers from an airplane. 
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E PEASANTRY OF RUSSIA 


By PROF. N. E. HANSEN 














Cossack Alfalfa Grown Without Irrigation. 


HE prime minister of Russia 
once seid that his country was 
not only a country but a world. 
After five trips to Russia, cover- 
ing three years of work as agricultural 
explorer, I see the truth of his remark. 


I will not burden you with statistics, 
but refer you to your geography to 
refresh your memory. 

The Russian empire covers, like a 


vast blanket, all of northern Asia and 
over half of Europe, and has a strong 
tendency to extend southward indefi- 
nitely in Asia. ‘This vast area, with 
all its multitude of nationalities, speak- 
ing different languages, emphasizes the 
fact that Russia is a world. The secret 
will of Peter the Great, some two cen- 
turies ago, established the definite 
Russian policy of expansion of her 
boundaries. It now appears probable 
that the great war will change this 
policy. 

Four of my tours have been among 
the Russian peasants and native tribes 
of Siberia. I grew to like the Russian 
peasants after many months of travel 
among them. Most of them can neith- 
er read nor write, yet they are never- 
theless shrewd and good-hearted. One 
remarkable characteristic is that the 
Russian peasant can turn his hand to 
many different things. The migration 
to Siberia is directed by the govern- 
ment. Men of science have mapped 
out the land carefully, and an earnest 
attempt is made to locate the peasants 
where they can do the best. Much has 
been done to help them in their mar- 
keting. An example is the butter in- 
dustry—Siberian butter now being a 
great factor in the markets of London. 

Here is an example of the resource- 
fulness of the Russian peasant in Si- 
beria, some eight hundred miles from 
a railway: The Wheat was cut with 
a mower and was raked up by hand 
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sometimes with a horse rake. Men, 
women and children ail work in the 
fields. The wheat was brought into the 
little village, where it was unloaded on 
a flat, circular floor of puddled clay, 
and provided with a sweep. Horses or 
oxen were then driven around and 
around until the wheat was all tramped 
into a mass. It was then put thru a 
fanning mifl, turned from sunrise to 
sunset by men and women, taking 
turns. In this way, they managed to 
get along without expensive threshing 
rigs. At oiner places, some small 
threshing outfits were coming into use, 
tho very much smaller than the stan- 
dard outfits in use in our western 
States. 

Siberian peasants build their houses 
of lozs, if available; if not, they 
use sod or sun-burned brick. The 
houses are built without shingles, but 
the peasants make a mixture of clay 
and cow manure, which they knead 
into a waterproof covering. They do 
not spend millions of dollars for coal, 
but they mix the straw with cow ma- 
nure, turn in the cattle and horses, and 
have this mixture tramped into a solid 


mass, which is then cut into square, 
flat cakes, sun dried, and piled into 
huge stacks. This fuel keeps their 


houses warm all winter. They always 
have someone in the village who can 
do all the necessary blacksmithing. 
They are largely independent in tex- 
tiles, as they can spin and weave their 
own Cloth so far as wool is concerned. 


The national cotton industry in vast 
factories takes care of the cotton tex- 
tiles. 


American farm machinery has made 
a vast change in Russia, especially in 
Siberia. In this section I met agricul- 
tural machinery experts from the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, and they re- 
marked with surprise as to how well 
the Russian peasants can get along 
with the machinery experts few and 
far between. ‘Ihey manage to patch 
up the old mowers and make them do 
for many years after they would be 
thrown on the junk pile in America. 
They patch their grain sacks, so there 
is no waste there. The Siberian carts 
make them independent of distant 
wagon factories. However, I did not 
think much of their one-horse wagons, 


as they were too small for real effi- 
ciency But the Siberian peasants 
claim that these small-wheeled wag- 


the roads better, and that 
the roads are too poor for steel 
springs. I am ready to endorse this 
view, after following the rough wagon 
trails of Siberia. 


ons stand 


In parts of European f[ussia, the 
peasants have suffered much from 
over-crowding. There was not enough 


land to go around. This has led to 
many thousands going to the city fac- 
tories in the winter. In the summer 
they return to the villages and help 
with the farm work. Necessity and 
the long winter have also built up a 
vast system of village manufacturing 
industries. Before the winter work is 
over, what one man knows is quite apt 
to be known by the whole village. The 


Russians are great people to discuss 
all sorts of topics. 

The land-holding system is one that 
can not be easily explained. A “mir” 
is a Village. Mir is also a Russian word 
for world. This village may consist 
of several hundred people or less. 
“Staroster,” meaning the eldest, cor- 
responds to the mayor. He is respon. 
sible to the government fer the good 
behavior of his village. But there is a 
great deal of self-government in these 
thousands of mirs scattered thruout 
Russia. Aggregations of mirs are called 
“zemtsvos.” Some of these do ship- 
ping of various grains, such as clover 
seed, etc. A member of a mir does not 
own any particular piece of land, ex- 
cept perhaps’ the small plot for his 
house in the village; but he owns a 
certain share of all the land. These 
shares are re-assigned from time to 
time. This mir system has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, but it has at 
least taught a good deal of self-govern- 
ment to the Siberian peasants, so far 
as nome affairs are concerned. What 
the peasants do not like is that so 
much Jand was taken away from them. 
Above all things, the Russian peasant 
wants land. He wiil probably continue 
fighting until he gets the land. 

The Russians are a peculiar but re- 
sourceful people. They have an enor- 
mous wealth of minerals still locked 
up in the earth; also marvelous agri- 
cultural wealth. For any one mation 
to attempt to conquer Russia seems to 
me: an impossible thing. Napoleon 
tried it once upon a time. It will be a 


” 


little like trying to conquer China. Rus- 
sian Cossacks have penetrated into 
the Ili province, in western China, 
which I visited. But to conquer four 


hundred million people is too great a 
task. After holding the land ten years 
as security for a war debt, the prov- 
ince was given back to China. I have 
much faith in the Russian mirs to hold 
Russia steady, but I do not believe 
they will accept the old plan of the 
land being held in vast estates. My 
impression is that if every Russian 
peasant can get a piece of land suffi- 
cie.t for his own use, ne will be per- 
fectly satisfied. If alconol can be kept 
from the peasants, Russia will make 
steady progress. 

In my travels, I have heard much 
from all parties, including the radi- 
cals, but I never expressed my opinion, 
as my business was to gather seeds 
of agricultural value, and not to tell 
them how to run their government. But 
I kept my ears wide open. The revo- 
lutionary movement is led very large- 
ly by students of universities, and they 
work with the peasants. They furnish 
the brains while the peasants furnish 
the brawn. The peasants also prevent 
the movement from going to extremes, 
as the Russian peasant is very conser- 
vative, provided he can get a piece of 
land. The power of this land-hunger 
is well illustrated in the history of the 
Cossacks. They hold their land by 
military tenure, which means they hold 
it free from taxes, in consideration of 
certain military duties to the state. 











Root System of Semipalatinska Alfalfa. 


The consequence is that the Cossacks, 
since they fight for their own land, 
have been the backbone of the army 
up to the time of the last revolution. 
So far as I was able to learn, after 
many months of travel among these 
people, what they want is land. That 
is the consuming passion of the Rus- 
sian peasant. 

The Russian empire is land locked. 
The great lack is transportation facili- 
ties. If some of the main transporta- 
tion lines of Europe and Asia can be 
internationalized it will much 
trouble. One plan in contemplation is 
to run another line thru Asia, parallel 
to the present Siberian railroad, but 
some five hundred miles farther south. 
This would unlock some of the most 
fertile land of Siberia. 

Russia is trying to make herself in- 
dependent of America in the cotton 
industry. They are trying to restore 
the old irrigation canals of many cen- 
turies'ago. During my two trips to 
Turkestan, I was much interested in 
this work. But here is an example of 
the Russian predicament. One year 
they were able to extend the irrigation 
system so they raised too much cotton 
and not enough wheat. They had plen- 
ty of money, but could buy no wheat 
with the cotton. Transportation facili- 
ties were inadequate, so there was al- 
most a famine. They could not eat 
cotton. The aim now is to build a rail- 
way from Turkestan northeast into the 
great wheat belt cf southern Siberia. 
This would enable them to put all the 
grain lands of Turkestan into cotton, 
and afford a good near market for the 
Siberian wheat. I heard many Rus- 
sians say that if they could get Amer- 
ican capital and enterprise into Sibe- 
ria, it would be the New America. The 
agricultural and mineral wealth are 
there in vast abundance,-but transpor- 
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Feeding the Semipalatins Alfalfa to Camels at Semipalatinsk. 
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tation facilities are entirely inade- 
quate. Some of the best things I found 
in Siberia were, first, Siberian alfalfa, 
native of the dry steppes, which I am 
now hybridizing on a large scale with 
the best cultivated alfalfas of the 
world, giving a wonderfully hardy, pro- 
ductive plant. Second, Siberian proso, 
agrain millet, which is the main staple 
of their agriculture in regions of only 
eight inches of annual rainfall. Third, 
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Siberian aft-rumped sheep, born with- 
out tails. Six of these sheep were 
turned over to Professor James W. 
Wilson, director of the experiment sta- 
tion, on my return from my last trip, 
in 1918. Professor Wilson has had 
some remarkable results with them. 
The work is now being extended into 
western South Dakota. Siberian rams 
have been crossed with common 
breeds. The lambs are of large size 


Russian Peasants Emigrating to Siberia. 





and great vigor; they jump up and be- 
gin to suck as soon as born. Some of 
the hybrid yearlings produced upwards 
of fifteen pounds of wool at the first 
shearing. Wool of the hybrids sells at 
higher prices than common wool. In 
time I believe these Siberian sheep will 
have great influence on the western 
sheep industry, but the technical re- 
port on all this will come in due sea- 
son from Director Wilson. A consider- 


able part of our prairie northwest re- 
sembles closely in climate the climate 
of Siberia. I believe with the plants 
and animals of Siberia, we can utilize 
every acre of our “Amefican desert” 
land from the Mexican border north 
into Alaska, which will make come 
true the dream of the Hon. James Wil- 
son, when he, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, planned the work: of agricultural 
exploration. 


DONALD BAN ON FOOD PRODUCTION 


By PETER McARTHUR 


door noisily and stamped the 

snow off his feet. “Well, are 

you glad to see me home again, 
Janet?” he asked. 

“Of course I am, you foolish man,” 
said his good wife, as she bustled 
around him, helping to unwind his long 
woolen scarf, and helping him out of 
his big coon-skin coat. 

He crushed the icicles on his long, 
gray beard with his hand, and beamed 
at her, but he didn’t offer to take her 
in his arms and kiss her, tho he had 
been away in the city for a week. 
Even tho he was a native-born Ca- 
nadian, he was too Scotch to make 
such a show of affection; and she was 
so Scotch that she would have been 
scandalized if he had given her the 
hearty smack that the occasion would 
have justified. 

“Well, 1 am glad to be home again.” 

‘Don’t talk, but get off your shoes 
end put your feet in the oven, and I'll 
give you a cup of tea to drink out of 
your hand while I get the supper on 
the table. John will be cold, too.” 

“Not so cold but that he is going 
to feed the cows before he comes in 
io supper. Yes, I am glad to be back.” 

“You said that before,” said his wife, 
*$ she hurried her preparations for the 
meal. “Who did you see when you 
were in the city?” 

“Who didn’t I see? What do you 
think, woman! - I had dinner today in 
aclub house with Sir Jingo McBore 
and Sir Philabeg McSporran.” 

“Land sakes! What were you doing 
With grand people like that?” 

“Grand nothing! Old Jinx McBore 
used to be a strong man in the bush in 
his day, and I shouldn’t wonder but he 
could swing a broad-ax true to the 
linc on a stick of timber yet, if he 
wasn’t so fat; and tho Philabeg Mc- 
Sporran’s hands are puffy, and he has 
no milk-stains on his boots from milk- 
ing the government, he offered to bet 
Me that he could beat me milking a 
cow.” 

“And they were farm boys, tho they 
afe so great now?” 

“Of course they were, and there is 
Nothing they like better than to talk 
about old days on the farm, tho be- 
tween you and me, I think they stretch 
things a little when talking about the 
things they did when they were boys. 
They both said it was like a visit home 
to have a talk with me, and you need 
hot be surprised if they stop here next 
simmer, when passing in their auto- 
Mobiles,” 

While Donald Pan sipped at the tea 
and warmed his stockinged feet in the 
oven, he bantered his wife, and she 
fave him as-good as he sent. When 
John finally came in with an armful of 
bundles and packages, supper was 


Diver BAN opened the kitchen 





ready, and Donald slipped his feet into 
his big woolen slippers, sighed con- 
tentedly, and took his place at ‘the 
head of the table. When the edge of 
wholesome appetite had been dulled by 
the good home cooking, the good man 
held up his hand and began: 

“T don’t know when I talked so much 
as I did in the last week, or had more 
arguments, but after I got a good laugh 
out of them a few times, they were 
ready to listen to me. The people in 
the cities are wild—just wild—with the 
strain of the war. They seem to have 
lost hold on common sense and every- 
thing else. They know that much must 
be done, and they want to do it, but 
they seem to think they must find 
some miraculous way. Most of all, 
they want to increase the food prod- 
ucts of the country, and they can’t 
seem to understand that there is no 
other way to do it than old-fashioned 
sowing, planting and reaping, and feed- 
ing calves from a pail and little pigs 
from a trough.” 

“T see by the papers that you are 
getting them to come out to work on 
the land,” began his son. 

“Wait,” said his father, “I will come 
to that.” 

“But what on earth made them send 
for you to talk to their committee?” 
asked his wife. 

“T’'ll tell you about it. You remem- 
ber that young minister, Logie, we 
had out to relieve our minister ten 
years ago. He used to come here to 
have a talk sometimes. Well, he is on 
the committee, and he told them that 
if anyone could tell them what to do, 
I could do it.” . 

“What I can’t understand,” John be- 
gan again. But Donald Ban was not 
to be interrupted. 

“Let me tell you the thing in my 
own way. When I was going in to the 
city, I had a chance to think things 
over, and when I went before the Pro- 
duction Committee, I had a regular 
speech ready for them. | said to them: 
‘You want to increase food production, 
don’t you” They said that thev did, 
and then I said: ‘If you want to do 
that, you must get people’s minds on 
something else. I have lived ali my 
life where people produce food, and I 
have noticed that when a man is think- 
ing only of food, he produces only 
enough for himself and his family. But 
if he wants to get something else—an 
education for his son, or an automo- 
bile, or a windmill for his well, he 
will produce food so as to get it. If 
he sets his mind on getting money in 
the bank, he will produce for that, but 
in doing it he will get so mean that he 
will drive his family off the land. If 


you are going to get more food, you 
must learn a few things about human 
nature as well as about farming.’ 

“I saw that that stumped them, so 1 
tried to explain what I meant: ‘You 
are all successful men,’ I said, ‘and it 
is likely that most of you were born 
and brought up on the farm. That be- 
ing so, you must remember that the 
hardest work you ever did was when 
you were planning, scheming and 
working to get enough money to edu- 
cate yourselves for city life and busi- 
ness. You produced food while doing 
it, but food was not your object. You 
wanted something else. The food you 
produced was simply a means to an 
end. If you want greater food pro- 
duction, you must not only increase 
the opportunities of the people on the 
land, but make farming so attractive 
that men will be willing to leave the 
city to go at it. City business men 
have always treated farming as if it 
were a cow to be milked, while left to 
rustle for her own pasture. If you 
study deep enough, you will find that 
all your profits come from the wealth 
produced on the land, and if you want 
to keep on getting returns that are 
rich in golden butter-fat, you must 
stall-feed farming for the future. Let 
the business interests help farming; 
study out ways of doing it, just as 
some banks are doing now, and they 
will be having a whole lot of people 
wanting to farm, besides keeping on 
the land the people that are there 
now. It is useless to talk of driving 
people to the land by conscription or 
any such scheme. You can get very 
little work that is worth while out of 
driven men. All the big records are 
made by free men and not by slaves. 
Arouse the ambition of the people by 
giving them opportunities, and you will 
release their enthusiasm, and enthu- 
siasm is the best hired man that ever 
worked on the land.’ 

“Of course I didn’t give it to them 
as seriously as that, or they would 
have argued with me, and I couldn’t 
have told them what I wanted to. 
When talking about making records 
with big days’ work, I told them that 
men always did it when they wanted 
something else. When Leander swam 
the Hellespont, and established a 
world record for long-distance swim- 
ming in rough water, he didn’t do it 
for the sake of the swim. No, indeed. 
He did it because he was thinking of 
something else. He wanted to sit on 
the front stoop with Miss Hero of 
Sestos and hold her hand, while she 
made eyes at him in the moonlight.” 

“A professor of literature on the 
committee told me afterwards that 





he considered my interpretation of the 
classics astonishingly vital. He wished 
that he could make them as human to 
his classes as I did. But I think I 
proved to them that the only way out 
of the trouble just now is for everyone 
to do what he can to show people that 
farming is the door of opportunity, no 


matter what your ambition may be—. 


and something may come of it.” 

During this harangue, Janet was 
fidgeting, and when he paused, she 
asked: “What have you got in the 
bundles, Donald?” 

His eyes twinkled. “Tomorrow will 
be Christmas,” he said, “and as all the 
children will be home with their chil- 
dren, I thought I would give them an 
old-fashioned Christmas. You remem- 
ber I always brought home something 
for them whenever I went to the city 
with a load of dressed hogs.” 

“Then I know just what you have 
brought,” laughed his wife, “for you 
always brought the same things—jack- 
knives for the boys and woolen scarfs 
and shawls for me and the girls, and a 
big bag of ginger cookies for the chil- 
dren.” 

“Yes,” he admitted; “but I don’t 
think the ginger cookies are as good 
as the kind I used to get. I don’t think 
they use the same kind of molasses in 
them.” 

His son had been ruminating during 
this by-play, and finally he said: 

“Seeing that you showed to those 
city men what folks do when they 
want to succeed and be great, it is a 
wonder to me that you never went in 
to be a great man yourself.” 

Donald looked at him gravely and 
wistfully for a moment, and then said: 

“The truth is, John, that I always 
enjoyed everything so mich that I nev- 
er wanted anything bad enough to go 
after it hard enough to make what the 
world calls a success.” 

“Well, I am afraid you made some 
trouble for yourself this time. The 
home papers say that you are the fath- 
er of that foolish scheme to send city 
clerks to work two weeks at a time on 
the farms.” 

“But I fought that scheme, and 
showed that it is no good.” 

“IT supposed you would; but every- 
one is saying that it is your scheme.” 

Suddenly Donald began to laugh up- 
roariously. “Why, John, that means 
that I must be a great man after all. I 
have noticed that great men are al- 
ways complaining that they are mis- 
quoted and mis-reported by the papers. 
If the papers did that to me, I must be 
a great man.” 

Chuckling to himself, he went to the 
paper rack to get the papers for the 
past week, and then sat by the stove 
and enjoyed their wild reports of his 
sayings and doings in the city. 
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7 THE STORY OF MARTIN 


By JAMES B. WEAVER 


FE was very short, and uncom- 
H monly red. Save for a white 

line where the hat crossed the 

upper forehead, a ruddy bril- 
liance pervaded every nook and cranny 
of a face seamed by the pencilings of 
ifty-eight years lived in the open. 

This was when I first knew Martin, 
in 1889. The first impression was that 
the extreme color of his face bespoke 
the flowing bowl. Time taught me the 
inaccuracy of conjecture, for my guess 
was wide of the mark. Have you ever 
driven for hours facing an Iowa prai- 
rie wind in late January, the mercury 
registering fifteen degrees below zero? 
Ah, the relief when a change in the 
direction of the road permits you to 
turn your back to the gale! But this 
respite is all too brief, and another 
turn brings you face to face with a 
quartering blast that threatens verily 
to cut off, as with a knife, your nose, 
your forehead, your cheek-bones. Mar- 
tin would speak merriiy of that un- 
welcome onslaught as “a step-moth- 
er’s breath.” ; 

After such an experience as I have 
described, have you viewed your face 
in the mirror? If so, you will under- 
stand the color of Martin’s face, and 
that the driver’s box on a western 
prairie stage coach in the late fifties 
had power to fix that color as a per- 
manent pigment. His name was a good 
old Irish name, his initials, “M. L.” 
You are wondering about that “Martin 
L.” for an Irishman? So did I—until 
I learned it was Martin Lamber—not 
Martin Luther. 

The ruddy-faced little Irishman was 
full of vitality to his finger-tips, and 
had seen much of action. Yet he felt 
no pride in looking back down the 
years. There was reason for pride, as 
I shall later point out, but in finding 
that reason the perspective was mine, 
not his. He was too close to the pic- 
ture to catch its real color, and thus 
it took on for him that dull gray mono- 
tone at times not unfam ‘liar to us all. 

I can yet see him seated at my of- 
fice table in the city when upward of 
seventy years old, his blue eyes wide 
open, but plainly seeing naught of all 
that was about him. I knew the look, 
and learned not hastily to disturb it 
The first time I noticed him thus ab- 
sorbed, I asked: 

“What is it, Martin?” 

He answered slowly, like an auto- 
maton, with not the ghost of a change 
in his far-away stare: “I am thinking 
of a misspent life.” 

Without a word more from either, i 
knew that, looking out of my ofifce 
window upon the hurrying activity of 
the street, the clanging complexity of 
the city’s life with its sense of power 
had stirred within his soul this critical 
introspection, a sense of the limita- 
tions of his own career on the little 
clearing upon the margin of Belle 
Point Woods. 

I will not stop to tell you here how I 
answered his mood. That will come 
later. But in all the after days, and 
inevitably, when we drove together the 
prairie and timber roads for hours at 
a time, if I told how some friend of 
his early manhood had found fame or 
riches in the city, his sudden silence 
would cause me to turn to encounter 
the same fat-away look. I soon saw 
that at such times his soul was on the 
backward trail, off and away down the 
winding years with all their dreams 
and disillusionment. But again these 
moods would pass, and he would be 
full and running over with the buoy- 
ancy of his race, and, like that race, 
he was a compound of courage, of en- 
ergy and of feeling. But words are not 
all. Take a look at his face at seventy- 
six years. The portrait is true to the 
utmost, and of course I loved him from 
the first. 

One day in 1855, what were known 
as the Frink & Walker stage lines, 
operating between Keokuk, Des Moines 
and Dubuque, brought thirty empty 
four-horse stage coaches, with a driv- 
er for each, to Knoxville, Illinois. From 
the latter point they were driven over- 
land, fifteen going to Burlington and 
fifteen to Muscatine, for service on 
what were then the well nigh path- 
less prairies of Ipwa. Martin, then 
twenty-five years of age, was one of 
the drivers. From Burlington some 
of the coaches were driven up the 
Des Moines valley to Fort Des Moines. 
Martin went with the Muscatine con- 


tingent, but, homesick for some of his 
pals in the other company, at once 
worked his way over to Fort Des 
Moines, and entered as driver in Colo- 
nel Hooker’s company. The route was 
from Fort Des Moines to Fort Dodge. 
Upon that route, save for a service of 
two years between Des Moines and 
Indianola, Martin drove from 1855 to 
1867. 

It happened that a relay station ex- 
isted at a point where the timber jut- 
ted out a little farther than usual into 
the prairie, called Belle Point. Now, 
like the great body of immigrants of 
his day, Martin had a hankering for 
the soil. Thus he cast longing eyes on 
a certain fairly level forty-acre timber 
tract near Belle Point, lying directly 
along his stage route, and known on 
the books as the northwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter of Section 1. 
This tract was claimed both by what 
was known as the River Company and 
by the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad Company. Martin was not 
yet ready to take actual possession, 
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the rattle of the stage as it swung 
down the prairie trail across Section 1 
was ever the signal, if by day, for a 
wave of the hand, and if by night for 
the figure of a woman silhouetted 
athwart the open door of the cabin, 
the first home of a young pioneer, 
built by his own hands. 

Matters thus ran on for two or three 
years, when suddenly Clark died. The 
acts of 1861 and 1862 were passed, and 
litigation sprang up eevrywhere, in- 
volving the validity of the company’s 
title. These were waiting days for 
Martin, full of peril and anxiety. But 
this could not delay the evolution of 
the little human cosmos revolving 
about the cabin in the woods. The 
groves were soon marked by paths 
made by the feet of children. The stage 
driving was given up, and the ener- 
gies of Martin devoted to the enlarge- 
ment of the clearing, and all the work 
of drawing from that timber farm the 
sustenance for the growing family. 

About him hundreds of suits raged 
in the courts, involving neighbors’ 
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but he contracted with the railroad 
company to purchase on long time and 
easy payments. The controversy be- 
tween the two companies grew more 
active, resulting in a decision that the 
title was in the River Company. Thus 
his purchase became valueless, 

In those days the work of the im- 
provement of the river in the aid of 
navigation was in actual progress—a 
still unfinished task—and in charge of 
the work for the River Company was 
one General Orville Clark. He and 
Martin were great friends, as at fre- 
quent intervals Clark rode upon the 
driver’s box across the wind-swept 
prairies. Riding one day with Clark 
beside him, Martin spoke of his dream 
—the invalidity of his contrikct of pur- 
chase from the railroad company, and 
his regret that he had not the means 
to buy the land outright. Clark re- 
plied: 

“Go ahead, build a log cabin and 
take possession, and later you will 
perhaps be able to purchase.” 

Thus began in 1858 an occupancy 
that ended just fifty years later. 

The log cabin came into being, and 
very soon someone to preside over it. 
The little clearing in the primeval 
woods was begun. The timber wolves 
wailed upon the midnight air their 
protest at this strange intrusion, and 
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farms, suits that went thru that long 
lane whose beginning is an action to 
quiet title in the home court, and 
whose ending is the final entry in the 
Supreme court of the United States. 
He feared to buy, and potent forces 
held him to the little cabin that spelled 
“home.” In 1874, he signed a contract 
to buy, on which he paid little or noth- 
ing, for there immediately followed 
renewed agitation, more suits, forfeit- 
ure bills in congress, stump speeches 
by ambitious politicians seeking votes, 
settlers’ unions, walking delegates kept 
at Washington on pay, and so on down 
eighteen additional years of agitation 
that blighted hundreds of lives and un- 
settled titles in the Des Moines valley 
for more than thirty years. 

Finally, in 1892, in a suit brought by 
the United States government, the 
question was forever settled, and Mar- 
tin found himself confronted with the 
necessity that he buy, lease or vacate. 
His desires said “buy,” but his purse 
forbade it; his affections whispered 
“stay,” and so he became—a tenant of 
a home that he had occupied for more 
than thirty years. 

It was then that I met Martin. His 
rental was modest, and almost at once 
I found him of use in his wide knowl- 
edge of the neighborhood, which in- 
cluded other lands in my charge, and 


so it soon came about that sundry 
trips or care of details largely can. 
celed his rental. As the rental grew 
so did his service. A new, tho small 
house replaced the cabin, and he came 


at last to represent the interests in my 


care in his vicinity. From first to lagt 
he embodied the last word in fidelity 
and untiring energy. 

Many a bitterly cold winter’s morn. 
ing has he met me at the little country 
station for a day’s drive. He would 
swing up to the depot platform in ap 
open buggy of ancient design, much 
decrepitude, and minus a dashboard. 
Over the seat would #e thrown a horse 
blanket, and for a lap-robe we reveleg 
in the warmth of a cotton quilt. Be. 
fore this nondescript vehicle—and | 
wish you might have seen him—wag 
“Dan,” in his shaggy might—a great 
Clyde of superb proportions, that no 
man could bridle without standing on 
the manger, a beast with only a stump 
of a tail a few inches tong, but in all 
other respects sure to wear none but 
blue ribbons in any possible contest— 


a great, independent personality of a 


horse, whose never-failing and even 
nonchalant sufficiency in brush, on 
hill, or in river torrent, was the cause 
of uproarious mirth to every soul that 
rode behind his mighty bulk. Reared 
on the farm, he was plainly one of the 
family, and from no member of it em. 
anated more joyous beneficence than 
Dan contributed. Just to mention Dan 
in that family circle was to bring a 
smile to every face, young and old. 

These drives were likely to include 
a dinner on the home forty, where | 
met the children. The first brood mar- 
ried and gone, a second wife and a 
new company of children filled the lit. 
tle home. Long since the land had 
been completely cleared, and Tim, as 
the oldest boy was familiarly called 
by his brothers, and the next oldest, 
were doing the main work of the farm. 
The little schoolhouse across _ the 
creek, in intermittent fashion, had 
shed what light it could upon the men- 
tal horizon of these youngsters from 
the nearby cabin. The coming on of 
the boys seemed to me to demand a 
larger farm, and from time to time ! 
offered Martin several that I thought 
to his advantage. He always grew si- 
lent at such mention, and finally, when 
pressed, opened his soul, that I might 
see how completely it was filled with 
memories that began with that day 
with General Clark in the driver’s box 
of the pioneer staze, and, leading in 
and out, wove the pattern of a human 
life. And the field of that pattern he 
wished me to see was enclosed by the 
lines that encompassed the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of 
Section 1. 
come a very segment of his life. 

He had great repose and a splendid 
dignity. It was the repose of sim- 
plicity, frankness, deep feeling, and 4 
habit of reserve. I never knew an- 
other so easily moved to introspection 
—not morbid, but tinged with a keen 
sense of what might have been. It 
was plain, time and again, that he set 
his own career off at a distance, as but 
a part of the general pageant of life, 
and that he did not excuse himself as 
he sat in judgment. 

Now I know he had achieved a unl- 
versal regard among nis neighbors; 
had for twenty years been elected con- 
stable and trustee of his township, 
which was of opposite political faith: 
had earned a livelihood for what was 
ever a family substantial in numbers; 
had reared those boys that I knew to 
lives of industry and integrity, and 
bound the family together, parents and 
children, by bonds of deepest affec- 
tion. And still, when I would assuré 
him that this that he had done was in- 
deed “success,” there would inevit- 
ably come the thought of the ‘career 
of his pioneer comrades, the stare of 
eyes turned inward, and again the 
words, “I am thinking of a misspent 
life.” Only when I spoke of the boys 
would he brighten up and agree that 
there could be none better or more 
faithful; and I saw that here, at least, 
was indeed tangible food upon which 
his heart fed 

I can not stop to narrate the many 
tales he told me of pioneer conditions 
along his stage routes. Many they 
were, such as that of one Bowmg? 
who, arrested on Saturday and fined 
for intoxication, and again arrested on 
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a similar charge on the 
Monday following, plead- 
ed successfully one con- 
tinuous “drunk,” and his 
constitutional exemption 
from being twice put in 
jeopardy for the same of- 
fense. Or, again, how 
drug-store whisky in the 
old stage days, being pur- 
chasable only with some- 
thing else, the compound 
to be used for medicinal 
purposes, resulted in nu- 
merous commissions to 
Martin from boys along 
the route, whereby his 
pockets bulged with bot- 
tles of whisky and pack- 
ages of soda, presumably 
to be used in the treat- 
ment of spavined stage 
horses—whisky that usu- 
ally found its “proper” 
destination, and soda 
that begat a trail of soda 
biscuit the whole length 
of the route. 

Those were rough days 
along the trails, days of 
hardship and of comrade- 
ship, of appetites bred of 
the open air, and of that 
hospitality born of true 
democracy. They were 
days which developed 
the self-reliance of those 
who shared them, and left on Martin 
their picturesque impress—a kind of 
atmosphere of sufficiency in the solv- 
ing of diffigulties, born of the days 
when the little, red-faced Irishman 
rode at the helm of his swaying prairie 
schooner, his four-horse coach with all 
its precious cargoes, bringing to bear 
on its problems of blizzard, torrent, 
mire or fractious leaders the lessons 
learned in the rough school of experi- 
ence. 

His face was weather-beaten in the 
extreme, but I could never realize that 
he was an old man. He retained to 
the last the old quickness of move- 
ment and alertness of mind. He was 
like the soil, the woods, the wild shrub 
and the blazing night—moving about 
verily as a part of these elemental 
things, and suggesting in the charm of 
his personality those eternal question- 
ings which “earth can not answer nor 
the seas that mourn in flowing purple.” 

One day in 1908, in his seventy- 
eighth year, coming home from work, 
he threw himself upon a couch, com- 
plaining of headache. Very soon un- 
consciousness ensued, continuing for 
two days, and ending quietly in that 
great and final release which may be 
delayed but which never fails tired 
humanity. As I think of him, I wonder 
if it can be that this friend whom 1 
loved, this sentient compound of ac- 
tivity, honor, fidelity, humor, affection 
and regret, has utterly perished, was 
indeed from the beginning naught but 
that which Haeckel had in mind when 
he wrote: ‘Man is but a tiny grain 
of protoplasm in the perishable frame- 
work of organic nature.” 

In the niche left vacant by Martin 
Tow stepped Tim, the boy of eighteen, 
taking up thé problems of the family, 
assuming the management of the farm, 
entering the negotiations current 
among neighbors in every farming 
community. Energies once dependent 
on the father for direction now fol- 
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lowed the lead of independent initia- 


tive, afid the boy settled firmly in the 
respect of the neighborhood, the pro- 
moter and defender of all that con- 
cerned the interests that centered 
about the little farm. 

And now it was Tim that sat beside 
me on the long drives. One was in 
early February, 1910. The snow was 
heavy on the level, and in the timber 
lay in great drifts. Tim met me at 
the morning train, with the wagon-box 
upon runners, the floor carpeted with 
a jag of hay, while over the spring 
seat was thrown a cotton quilt for use 
as a lap-robe. We were bound for a 
day among the lands. 

As I alighted upon the platform, it 
was plain that Dan and his mate, a 
mare of equal bulk, had come over the 
three miles from home as befits sound 
horseflesh on a frosty morning. The 
whole outfit was encased in frost— 
Tim’s eyebrows and hair, and the 
steaming sides of Dan and his com- 
panion. The rattle of the train made 
no impress upon equine nerves so ac- 
customed to place implicit reliance on 
Tim, who sat holding the reins. Off 
we sped, our going amply heralded 
thruout the village by rattling trace- 
chains and the dull thud of the sled as 
now and again we struck some hump 
in the road. Mile after mile of well- 
beaten track we reeled off, and then 
we came to the hills. I looked for the 
breeching, but none was to be seen, 
and none needed. Down would come 
the great sled upon the heels of Dan 
and his mate, trace-chains clanging, 
single-trees pounding, the whole load 
squarely against the huge bodies of 
the beasts. There were laying back 
of ears and heads tossed teasingly 
from one horse to the other, but no 
other protest against what was plainly 
simply Tim’s way of getting downhill. 
Near the foot of a hill, off we would 
go on the swinging trot that meant re- 
lief, and all was forgotten. 


It was rather fine, this perfect un- 
derstanding between the boy and his 
team. Across the creek at “The Ledg- 
es,” thence over the river by ‘16-to-1” 
bridge, we struck down the valley on 
the west side. Our plan was to cross 
again on the ice lower down. We beth 
knew the crossing, and pinned our 
faith on Dan in any possible drifts. 
After an hour, we took an old bottom 
road marked by but one sled track, 
and leading thru the willows toward 
the river. The drifts grew deeper, but 
the great beasts, still on the trot, bore 
us on and on until the trail became but 
a narrow path in a tangle of willows as 
thick as a bamboo jungle. The sled 
track we were following suddenly went 
up over the bluff, and we broke our 
own path sti’l further along the lower 
trail. At last ~*~ came to its apparent 
end. The drifiu. were well up along 
the horses’ sides; a perfect jungle of 
willows the size of your wrist and larg- 
er encompassed us by the thousands. 
To go on was out of the question—to 
turn, the same. The horses, greatly 
interested, were looking back at Tim 
as if to say, “I guess, Tim, you’ve over- 
done it a little this time.” I was for 
unhitching. Not so the boy. He was 
making mysterious preparations to go 
on—where, I had not the ghost of an 
idea. AS progress was imminent in 
what looked to me like aviation as the 
only course, I’ll confess here that I slid 
over the side to await results. 

Gathering the reins, the boy, stand- 
ing up, took one look around him, 
tightened up the reins, and gave the 
word to Dan. Those mighty beasts 
simply rose on their rear feet, wheel- 
ing as they rose, and strode off at 
right angles in great lunges, astride, 
over and thru drifts, saplings, logs, 
stumps and what not, toward our back- 
ward trail. The sled lifted to all pos- 
sible angles; there were the snapping 
of trunks and the snorting of the now 
thoroly excited team; and amidst it all 


not a sound from Tim. 
When out on the trail, 
the great machine of 
flesh and blood stopped, I 
worked my 
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flew, going 4 
there out of the W 
visit some farm, the 
team at each wrong turir 
stoppimg to look back at 
Tim for a second assur- 
ance. At length, the farm 
home reached, there was 
a steaming dinner. Not a 
child, to my_ surprise, 
cared for roast chicken; 
and when I urged them, 
the mother explained that 
these wer efast days. No 
protest was made, but 
these were fast days. No 
sumptfon of all but meat, 
and it was plainly done 
as a matter of course. 

Tim was to take me to 
the train about sunset. 
Dan and his mate were 
hitched again and up the 
road again went the clanging trace- 
chains. We met a neighbor who asked 
Tim to bring him out a load of coal as 
he returned home, offering fifty cents 
for the work. “Sure!” said Tim; and 
I soon was put down at the depot. 

The train was late, and just at dark, 
while standing on the platform, | 
heard the measured rattle of a scoop 
shovel used in loading coal. I thought 
of Tim’s promise, and, going over to 
the back of the coal bin, there stood 
Dan and his mate, the sled-bed heap- 
ing full of coal, and Tim just prepar- 
ing to start. The ground was bare fo 
fifty feet, and I asked Tim if it would 
not be hard to drag the load. He 
smiled, gave the word, and off they 
marched, bound for home. When the 
snow was reached, there was a low 
whistle from Tim, a whinney which 
was horse-language for “Ho, for Sec- 
tion 1!”"—the rattle of trace-chains, 
and the boy head of the little farm and 
his great brute companions were swal- 
lowed up by the night. As I turned, I 
remembered Stevenson’s prayer, “And 
bring us to our resting beds, weary, 
content and undishonored.” 

Ah, Martin! Your life was lowly, 
but “misspent’—never! For there are 
Tim and his brothers and sisters, your 
worthy gift to American life, whom 
you held to the little farm in Belle 
Point Woods by the ties of affection 
and the mystic force of your person- 
ality. There are your seventy-eight 
honorable years out under the wind- 
swept skies. There is your memory 
dear to those in Section 1 and in places 
more remote. And there is the affec- 
tion of which you were worthy. More 
eloquent, too, than tablets of fame, is 
the letter lying in my desk from the 
mother, crude in form, and written in 
pencil, but ending with these words: 
“When you write my son, Leo Martin, 
please call him Leo. The name Martin 
makes me feel bad. It seems to me as 
if Martin must come back to us.” 


PRICE CONTROL AND PRODUCTION 


By G. F. WARREN 


NE of the important problems 
() of the war is whether to at- 
tempt to arbitrarily keep down 
prices and wages in spite of 
an inflated currency, or let the cheap- 
er dollar do part service by letting 
prices and wages rise. Thus far the 
public agitation has been in the direc- 
tion of price control. The public seems 
to have decided to repeal the law of 
supply and demand. Unfortunately, the 
repeal applies to supply as well as to 
demand. Some persons believe that 
Since we are at war, the law of supply 
and demand fails to operate. It would 
be as logical to say that a heavy weight 
Tepeals the law of gravitation. We 
Must not make the mistake of assum- 
ing that man can repeal either law. 
Some persons would have us adopt 
the German system of government con- 
trol, because they believe that this is, 
on the whole, the best. But, fortunate- 
ly, America has not had the genera- 
tions of instruction that would have to 
Precede the adoption of a Germanized 
System of government, We are fight- 


pertritewter 


ing Germany because we do not desire 
to have her type of government intro- 
duced into the country. But even Ger- 
many would use different methods if 
she were an exporter of food rather 
than in the position of a besieged fort- 
ress. 

Other persons would have “business 
as usual.” Neither of these extremes 
will meet the situation fully, but we 
should not interfere with the usual 
course of business except so far as we 
are prepared to give a symmetrical 
control. On two points all are agreed: 
that monopoly and unjust practices 
should be controlled. 

For ages, cheapness and abundance 
have been synonymous. The public 
has not worried itself about which was 
the cause and which the effect. It has, 
therefore, been all too easy to fall into 
the error of assuming that control of 
price would make food cheap, and, 
therefore, abundant. When asked why 


low prices will be a benefit, nearly ev- 
eryone replies: “So that we can have 
more to eat.” The writer has tested 
this point of view with many profes- 
sional and business men, by asking 
questions somewhat as follows: If the 
government had lowered the price of 
potatoes last winter, would you have 
eaten more of them? The answer usu- 
ally was yes. Would your neighbors 
have eaten more? The answer always 
was yes. But could we have-eaten 
more potatoes than there were? Toa 
very considerable extent, the agitation 
for low prices is a protest against hav- 
ing to economize. 

Last spring, in a public address, a 
noted student of the problems of dis- 
tribution referred to the enormous 
“hoardings” of potatoes that should be 
marketed at once. But a state census 
that recently had been made showed 
that there were not enough potatoes 
in New York for seed. The state gov- 


ernment was at the time buying thou- 
sands of bushels of potatoes from oth- 
er states, to sell to farmers for plant- 
ing. The fact is that potatoes were too 
cheap for the supply, and far too many 
were eaten in the early winter. The 
mistake had to be corrected by eating 
very few in the spring. There was not 
enough hoarding. The same was true 
of last year’s corn crop. 

We are eating our present wheat 
crop too fast. Had prices been al- 
lowed to take their own course, the 
farmer would be getting much more 
for his wheat, and the higher price of 
flour would have limited consumption. 
The high price of wheat would have 
caused a very large planting. Having 
upset the natural course of events, two 
more regulations were necessary, one 
to encourage planting and one to pre- 
vent consumption. 

To encourage planting, a minimum 
price was promised to the farmer. 
Whether this resulted in the planting 
of as large an area as would have been 
planted had there been no regulation, 
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is doubtful; particularly is this ques- 
tionable in the older states. 

To discourage the large consumption 
that naturally follows a low price, we 
are depending on voluntary action by 
the consumer. Considerable has been 
accomplished, but it is very doubtful 
whether this alone will lead us to save 
enough wheat for next summer’s use. 
When the new corn crop comes on the 
market, the campaign for the substi- 
tution of corn for wheat will be more 
successful Thus far the great ob- 
stacle in the way of success has been 
the abnormally low price of wheat as 
compared with corn. 

It is difficult to convince the public 
of the necessity of saving when prices 
do not indicate such a necessity. The 
fixing of the price of wheat at less than 
it was worth made it cheaper than corn 
in many regions. In New York it has 
been 40 to 50 cents a bushel cheaper 
than corn. This not only tended to 
increase human consumption, but re- 
sulted in having more than the usual 
amount of wheat fed to live stock. 

The employer who hopes for cheaper 
food is in a mood to cause industrial 
disturbances. The vain hope that food 
can be made cheap when the supply is 





decreasing, and when its price is mea- 
sured by a shrinking dollar, leads em- 
ployers to delay giving inevitable wage 
increases, and thus favors industrial 
disturbances. Wage demands that may 
be high at the moment may, be amply 
justified in the near future because of 
the further decrease in the purchasing 
power of money. The employer who 
faces the facts squarely is the one who 
is in a mood to meet the situation 
wisely. 

Everyone is complaining of the high 
cost of living, and is trying to find 
someone to blame. Much of this agi- 
tation is anarchistic in its effect—at- 
tempting to array class against class. 
We are told that farmers are unpatri- 
otic hoarders; that retailers are profit- 
eering; that middlemen are altogether 
bad, and that labor is unpatriotic. The 
merchant who charges me double the 
former prices for hardware is not get- 
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ting unduly rich, and the retailer whose 
high-priced groceries | consume has 
his own troubles. One class is as patri- 
otic as another. Of course, there are 
dishonest men in every industry. One 
of the twelve apostles did some profit- 
eering, but that is no reason for at- 
tacking the other eleven. The search 
for the culprit could easily end if we 
would but realize that war makes its 
own prices. 

Farmérs have responded to the pa- 


triotic appeal for increased produc- 
tion. Probably never before has so 
much work been done per man, and 


probably never before in America have 
the farm women and children done 
more field work. Thousands of farm 
children were taken out of school last 
spring to help in farm work, and many 
of them remained out all during the 
fall season. Farmers and their wives 
and children will continue to do all the 














work they can, but farmers can not 
hold the hired help in competition with 
city industries unless they pay much 
better wages than they are now pay- 
ing. The wages that they are able to 
pay depend on the prices that they re- 
ceive. 

There is every expectation that 
America will be called on for much 
larger exports next year. Our primary 
problem is production; price is sec- 
ondary. So far as agitation for re- 
duced prices is successful, it reduces 
production and defeats its own aim 
The consumer thinks of price as ap- 
plying to this year, but thts year’s 
price is the farmer’s guide for next 
year’s production. 

We need to prevent all waste of 
food, to mend our old clothes, wear 
patched shoes, and reduce the manu- 
facture and use of all Juxuries if our 
allies are to be fed and clothed. We 
must, if possible, maintain or increase 
fodd production. Nothing will so read- 
ily accomplish all these things as good 
prices, and nothing will make it so 
difficult to accomplish any one of them 
as low prices. The solution of the 
féod problem is more food; not less 
price. 


FARMING IN CALIFORNIA 


By J. T. BROOKS 


T is not an easy matter to imake 

oneself readily understood in talk- 

ing to the corn belt farmer about 

farm conditions aad problems in 
California. With him all lands are 
fertile—some, of course, a little more 
so than others. Yet all are surprising- 
ly uniform, not only as to fertility, but 
as to all essential conditions for suc- 
cessful farming. One only needs to 
know his general location on the map, 
and have a good look over the surface 
of any particular farm, to be fairly well 
informed as to its quality and the uses 
to which it is best adapted. With him 
the land surface, the soil, and the rain 
conditions are all such as have been 
produced by the regular processes of 
nature in her infinitely slow and me- 
thodical march through past ages. 
And, from the viewpoint of the farmer, 
the result is as pleasing as it is bene- 
ficent; a broad, uniform surface, every 
acre fertile and easily tiled, with mar- 
kets everywhere close by. 

Here in California all these things 
are vastly different. California lies 
directly over two of the great seams or 
faults where Mother Earth did much 
of the readjusting and refitting of her 
surface crust in the process of cooling 
down. Your surface, like this, had its 
start on the floor of the ocean, but it 
came up evenly and intact, and, except 
for drainage erosion, remains so to this 
day. Hence it has very largely re- 
tained its deposits of fertflity on the 
top side, where they belong. But in 
the processes of land making here, the 
surface was torn and broken into an 
dnfinite number of fragments. Some 
of these fragments were pushed up on 
edge into great mountain ranges; oth- 
ers were tossed about and left strand- 
ed on the slopes, at every conceivable 
angle of steepness; still others .were 
left quite level, and these usually in 
long, narrow strips, that now form the 
fioors of great and small valleys— 
such as the Sacramento, the San Joa- 
quin, and many others of less extent, 
along the coast and elsewhere. These 
valleys, as might be anticipated, usu- 
ally extend in a general north and 
south direction, paralleling the moun- 
tain ranges. 

But what does all this have to do 
with farming and farm problems? Ev- 
erything. These are the things that 
give the surface, the soil, the climate, 
and the rainfall or water supply. Also 
they fully account for the absence of 
a tillable surface, fertility, and water, 
in the thousand and one places where 


none cf these are to be found. Fur- 
ther, these conditions largely create 
and control climatic conditions. The 


ocean is above local influences, and 
holds an even temperature the year 
around. On and near its front the 
weather is, generally speaking, always 
cool, bit never cold. A hundred miles 
or so inland, the mountain range that 
roughly parallels the sea coast is 
blanketed with snow for a considerable 
portion of the year. Throughout the 
valleys, and on the slopes between the 
ocean and the mountain range, a great 
variety of climatic conditions exists. 
This variation in climate calls for an 
equal variation of crops, each best suit- 


ed for some particular zone. And so it 
comes about that California, in some 
part or other, is capable of producing 
almost every fruit or grain that is 
grown anywhere except in the tropics. 


But what a problem to set before the 
prospective farmer or orchard man! 
He has a great variety of good things 
from which to select what he thinks 
he wants; but there is also an equally 
long list of bad things that must be 
avoided. And he must make no mis- 
take. The lines are closely drawn as 
to climatic conditions, soils, surface, 
and water supply. And nature will 
brook no misfit. 

Roughly speaking, the tillable por- 
tion of California might,be divided into 
about four general sections. From the 
farmer’s viewpoint, the most impor- 
tant of these is the great valley lying 
between the Coast range and the 
Sierra Nevada range of mountains. The 
floor of this valley, for the most part, 
is quite level. And much of the sur- 
face, but not all of it, is quite fertile 
and well watered. That portion stretch- 
ing northward of San Francisco Bay 
is drained by the Sacramento river, 
from which it takes its name; while 
the, part extending southward from 
San Francisco Bay to the Tehachapi 


mountains, also gets its name from its’ 


principal river—the San Joaquin. Then 
there is quite an irregular and rather 
narrow strip of fertile coast land that 
extends along the greater portion of 
the ocean front, and produces a great 
variety of deciduous fruits, a very large 
acreage of beans, much garden truck, 
and some general farm products. 

Over in the extreme southeast cor- 
ner of the state, down on the very floor 
of what used to be the northern tip of 
the Gulf of California, is the widely 
advertised Imperial valley. This sec- 
tion is not large in area; but it really 
is very large in agricultural possibili- 
ties. Among the leading crops are 
barley, alfalfa, cotton, and canteloupes. 
But cotton bids fair to take the lead. 
Practically everything that is grown 
in this valley requires irrigation, and 
under a plentiful water supply, both 
barley and alfalfa yield a bountiful 
pasturage. A large number of cattle 
come in from Arizona and Old Mexico, 
to be put in market condition by win- 
ter grazing. The barley field that is 
sown early in the fall, and well irri- 
gated, will stand two or three months 
of fairly close pasturing, and still yield 
a fairly good crop at harvest time. 
And there seems to be scarcely any 
limit to the extent that an alfalfa field 
will stand pasturing and still produce 
a fine crop soon after the herd has 
been removed. 

And then there is the beautiful San 
Gabriel valley, the heart and the pride 
of southern California. This valley is 
an exception to the general rule, and 
extends from the ocean front at Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, directly east- 
ward for a distance of some eighty 
miles, where it ends against the San 
Bernardino mountains, just east of 
Redlands. 





At a point some fifty miles to the 
south of Bakersfield, the southward 
trend of the Coast range was broken 
up, or bent inward, to join with the 
Sierra Nevada range, thus making a 
place for this east-and-west valley that 
has all the advantages of the inland 
valley as to surface, soil and water, 
and the additional advantage of the 
ocean breeze, which tempers the cli- 
mate in both summer and winter. Here 
intensive cultivation is carried well 
nigh to the limit. The holdings are 
small; the ten and twenty-acre tracts 
very largely predominate, and the im- 
provements are more often modern in 
every way than otherwise. Orchards 
are very largely the rule, and the or- 
ange and lemon groves easily hold the 
lead. Vineyards are numerous and 
extensive, while the Orientals cultivate 
large sections for garden truck. Gen- 
eral farming also holds an important 
place, and considerable quantities of 
alfalfa, oats and barley are produced. 
The two last named crops are confined 
wholly to the low hills, where water, 
other than the winter rains, is lacking. 

But, beyond comparison, the real 
farming section of California is to be 
found in the San Joaquin and the Sac- 
ramento valleys. And what I have to 
say about conditions here refers to the 
San Joaquin, as I am but little ac- 
quainted with conditions in the Sacra- 
mento. It was here that the great 
wheat fields and stock ranches of earli- 
er days were located. And, here and 
there, some remnants of these great 
ranches are still to be found. And on 
them the old system of farming still 
remains to a considerable extent. 

In driving thru the valley, one will 
occasionally come onto a great field 
being plowed with six or eight mule 
teams, of ten mules each, each being 
driven with a single line, or no line at 
all; each team pulling around the samé 
land gang plows of the most primitive 
and crude pattern imaginable. But, in 
the more favored sections—favored as 
to soil, water and market—smaller 
holdings are rapidly taking the place 
of these old-time ranches, and are be- 
ing handled with modern machinery 
and modern methods, in the production 
of all sorts of crops and orchards, ex- 
cepting only corn. 

The cultivation of the corn crop, 
as known in the Mississippi valley, has 
no place in California. Some corn is 
raised here and there, but the amount 
is so small that it may reasonably be 
omitted in any general consideration 
of California crops. Presumably this 
is on account of the generally cool 
nights But all kinds of fruits and 

ries seem to grow here as plenti- 
filly and as vigorously as weeds in 
an loWa politician’s corn field. Among 
the staple field crops, alfalfa, wheat 
and Barley are leaders. Wheat and 
barley are grown practically without 
irrigation. Alfalfa requires irrigation, 
and plenty of it. But, given plenty of 


water, the yield is uniform and abun- 
dant. 


In preparing the field for al- 





falfa, the surface must be leveled and 
checked. 

As a rule, the entire valley looks 
to be perfectly level; but in fact it has 
a slight fall of a few inches or a few 
feet to the mile, which serves admir- 
ably the requirements of irrigation 
The “checks” are slight elevations, ex- 
tending in parallel lines across the 
field, usually four or six rods apart, 
between which the water flows, and is 
thus given a more or less even spread. 
The expense of leveling varies greatly, 
as will be readily understood, accord- 
ing to surface and soil. Probably fif- 
teen to twenty-five dollars per acre 
would not miss the mark very far. The 
expense of water also varies greatly, 
but will usually be found somewhere 
from four to eight dollars per acre 
for the season. With good soil—and 
alfalfa should be planted on no other 
kind—and plenty of water, a yield of 
from five to eight tons to the acre 
should be expected. I would think an 
average of six tons for the season 
would be a safe estimate. The selling 
price at this time in the field, baled 
directly from the buck rake, is $10. 
During the past four years, in which I 
have been familiar with the crop here, 
it has sometimes been lower, and it 
has sometimes been higher. 


The grain feed most commonly used 
for all kinds of stock is “rolled bar- 
ley.” The barley is softened with 
steam and then is passed between 
smooth steel rolls. Barley thus treated 
forms the staple feed for horses and 
hogs. Alfalfa furnishes green pastur- 
age every month in the year. 

And in addition, the native grasses, 
which are dry on the ground for more 
than half of the year, are quite nutri- 
tious, and cattle come in off the range 
in a condition that would do credit to 
a central Illinois feed yard. It seems 
to me that, as the acreage of alfalfa 
increases, this forage plant, together 
with the native grasses in the foot- 
hills and mountains, and the absence 
of all severe weather and storms, will 
make this valley a great stock country 
in the near future. I use the word 
“preat” with some hesitancy—not that 
I think the word out of place here, but 
for the reason that it is somewhat 
common for a corn belt man to subdue 
an exuberant or boastful Californian 
with statistics. But the subjugation 
is, after all, more apparent than real. 
When it comes to mere volume, Texas 
leads Iowa on niore than one point. 
And, as to productiveness, that which 
is good here, is really very good. But 
the amount of this sort is not great; 
it would seem that the biggest half of 
this country is occupied by mountain 
ranges and clustering foothills, more 
or less inaccessible, and wholly untill- 
able. And I am inclined to think that 
the biggest half of what remains is 
unproductive to any profitable extent 
by tillage, and this by reason of a‘bad 
surface, the presence of alkali, or the 
absence of water. 

I have no statistics before me, but I 
have traveled somewhat extensively 
through these valleys south of San 
Francisco Buy, and this is the way it 
all appears to me. 
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THREE GENERATIONS ON ONE FARM 


By FRANK HERSMAN 


S a member of the third gen- 

eration of the family which 

has owned and operated the 

Hersman Heights Farm since 
1854, I have been greatly interested in 
hearing older members of the family 
tell of the beginnings of things here. 
Thoughtful study of our history may 
enable us to plan more wisely for the 
future. 

Jacob Hersman, pioneer, rode thru 
on horseback from “the old Kentucky 
home” to “spy out the land” in Illi- 
nois, nearly a hundred years ago. Two 
localities in the central part of the 
state appealed to him. One was the 
typical, black, corn belt prairie land, 
and the other was timber land lying 
between the Illinois and the Mississip- 
pi rivers. Deep-seated love of the hills 
of the famous “blue grass country” 
must have been strong within him to 


influence his choice for the timber, 


farm. Surely he and his sons would 
have been spared many a back-break- 
ing day’s work in clearing the land 
and breaking the “new ground” had 
he settled on the prairie. But as we 
look back on it now, we suspect that 
there have been compensations. 

One of the large deciding factors, to 
the mind of Jacob Hersman, in choos- 
ing the particular farm he did, was its 
native fertility. This he judged large- 
ly by the size and kind of timber grow- 
jinz on it. A grove of very large linn 
trees he considered an indication 
of rich soil. 

The building site is near one 
corner of the farm, and is one of 
the highest points in the vicin- 
ity. This suggested the farm 
name. The home was at first in 
a large, one-room log cabin. It 
had a spinning wheel, a big open 
fireplace, and a “built-in” bed. 
This bed was literally framed in 
to the logs at the corner of the 
room. Underneath, the trundle 
bed afforded the youngsters the 
luxuries of a “lower berth.” 

It seems this arrangement of 
kitchen, dining-room, bed-cham- 
ber, library, all in one, had its 
disadvantages at times. In those 
days, one member of the family 
happened,to be a young lady who 
was popular with the neighbor- 
hocd .young men. On summer 
evenings they sometimes went 
for a horseback ride—there were 
no buggies then. But 6n winter 
evenings, it became necessary to 
bring into play certain diplomat- 
ic agencies to clear the fireside 
of youngsters for other social 
activities. Judging from later 
developments, however, all the essen- 
tial conditions must have been beau- 
tifully provided at the hearthstone of 
that great old fireplaee. All the diffi- 
culties, we of the rising generation 
ney not know. But thére lurks the 
suspicion that no modern, high-power 
motor car can ever quite replace the 
charm of a ride on a good saddle horse, 
and that nowhere else can be found 
that incomparable companionship of 
the open fireside. 

Even today, sheltered beneath the 
hip roof of the big horse barn, is the 
“old log barn.” Around it cluster many 
reminders of the old days. The door 
still swings true to its wooden hinges. 
The massive logs are silent testimony 
that a barn raising was a big affair. 
The puncheon floor is still tight 
enowgh to hold the grain that was once 
thrown down from the mow above and 
tramped out with horses. A notch in 
a log near the door bears witness to 
one of the first advances in threshing 
methods. Thru this notch they ran a 
“tumbling rod” from a “horse power” 
on the outside. This conveyed power 
to a cylinder built much like those in 
our present threshing machines. The 
bundles of grain were held in the 
hands with the heads to the cylinder, 
till the grain was beaten out. The 
granary consisted in a battery of two 
“cums.” They were cylinders about 
three feet in diameter and six feet in 
height, and were made by hollowing 
cut huge logs. An old Wand sickle, 
with its long, sweeping blade and ser- 
rated cutting edge, could tell of a day 
when a half acre of grain, cut and 
bound, was a man’s work. But some 
days Jacob Hersman cut and bound 
his full acre. Later he used the old 
cradle, which he made with his own 
hands. 





When we think of the many skillful 
operations that man was master of, it 
makes us wonder if we of this genera- 
tion have gained as much as we have 
lost in the things that build up all- 
around, efficient manhood. The only 
art that I can think of that has been 
developed since his day is that of op- 
erating the more complicated farm 
machinery. 

From Kentucky came good horses 
and a “cutting box.” It’s a long way 
from that first one, with simply a 
straight edge and a knife, to the mod- 
ern silage cutter. But we still think 
that oats harvested in the milk stage 
and run thru the cutting box is one of 
our best feeds for horses. And we 
would not think we could get along 
without a good supply of threshed oats 
in the bins. 

At first the only hay was timothy 
and the native red-top, growing perma- 
nently in wet places. Jacob Hersman 
imported the first clover seed to this 
community. He got one bushel at $16. 
After that the neighbors came for seed, 
still in the chaff, and sowed it in that 
form. It always grew then. Could it 
be that over fifty years of clover grow- 
ing could have made this soil ‘clover 
sick”? We are having more trouble 
to raise red clover now than alfalfa. 


The Outgrowth of a an Old One-Room Log Cabin Is a Modern Home With Conveniences. 


The clover was introduced to enrich 
the soil and provide a better feed than 
timothy. Even then all the manure 
was returned to the land, and often a 
field was summer fallowed. However, 
straw iand corn stalks were burned. 
And a good crop of corn was only 
about forty bushels. Now the same 
land is producing over sixty in a good 
year. But the seed was small, in-bred, 
white corn, and it was planted too far 
apart, four feet each way. Then they 
thought the only way to lay it by was 
to ridge. it as high as possible with a 
one-horse “diamond” plow. Corn cul- 
tivation was all done with one horse, 
driven with a ‘jerk line.” This line 
went to the left side of the bit. One 
steady pull meant “haw” and three 
jerks meant “gee.” If a team was 
driven, the jerk line went to the near 
horse, and the off horse was controlled 
by a “jockey stick” from the near 
mate. The corn was dropped by hand. 
The girls helped with this, and had a 
reputation of being flaster at it than 
the boys. 

Jacob Hersman was -a leader in all 
community enterprises. He helped to 
build the little church on his own land. 
He was a prime mover in the first 
school. This was not a public school, 
but each patron pledged a_ certain 
number of pupils at so much a head. 
Here are some of the rules drawn up 
by one of the “masters” of those days, 
and read religiously to his scholars 
twice each day: 

“You must not rob any birds’ nests. 

“There must be no wrestling and no 
fighting. 

“There must not be any swearing, 
nor any bad language. 

“You must not go to the branch to 
go in swimming.” 

Jacob Hersman was a man of few 


words, tho he liked to have company 
around him. When he did speak, it was 
to the point. He was a hard, steady 
worker, but he never got in a hurry. 
His farm was noted for being kept 
clean and tidy. He considered this a 
moral and financial benefit to him. 
When he sold the farm to his young- 
est son, George Jacob, in 1875, he re- 
tired on the farm, and spent the rest 
of his days in the old home. 

Since that time, building. enlarging 
fields, tiling and fencing with wire 
have improved the place. The best 
modern farm machinery has been used 
—and always carefully housed. The 
fertility of the soil has been carefully 
conserved. For the last fifteen years, 
alfalfa has been one of the best crops 
on the farm. Beef cattle were fed a 
number of years, but later have given 
place to western feeding lambs. Hogs 
have always been a stand-by. There 
has been almost no disease. No doubt 
this is partly due to the high location 
of the farm, but also to constant care 
for cleanliness, balanced rations, plen- 
ty of good water, and plenty of min- 
eral food. If there is anything un- 


usual about this, it is simply that it 
has been consistently done. 

As the years go by, farming becomes 
none the less an art, but all the more 





a business, and more records are kept. 
As our cities grow, nearby farming 
changes over toward the more inten- 
sive. Dairy and poultry products are 
more in demand. These facts, and our 
own overlapping of the second and 
third generations have led to the de- 
velopment of dairy and poultry depart- 
ments. These two lines work together. 
We raise silage and alfalfa for the 
cows. We have fine-cut silage and 
skim-milk for winter egg production. 
The animals must be good specimens 
of specialty breeds. The best sires of 
the respective breeds obtainable are 
used to build up a higher production 
The milk scales and the Babcock test, 
and even the trap nest, have to be 
faced by each individual producer. 

Today we still believe in the funda- 
mental policies of farming first prac- 
ticed here by Jacob Hersman, and we 
wish to perpetuate them on this farm. 
Our ideals, then, are somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

To keep the farm work ever abreast 
of the season. 

-To keep the farm management ever 
abreast of the changing agricultural 
conditions. 

To keep the land in a high state of 
fertility. 

To keep simple and effective rec- 
ords. 

To keep the land clean, and equip- 
ment in good repair. 

To use the best farm machinery, and 
take good care of it. 

To keep all the live stock, of good 
quality, that the farm will support. 

To take an active interest in the 
best institutions and ideals of the 
community. 

To perpetuate all that'is good in the 
traditions of our past, to improve the 
opportunities of the present, and to be 





ready for all that the future may have 

in store. 

It would be a fine thing for agricul- 
ture if our farms were owned and 
tilled by the same family from genera- 
‘tion to generation. The most serious 
obstacle in the way of “his is that try- 
ing period during the overlapping of 
one genenation on the next. At that 
time many a boy goes way from his 
farm home and never returns to it, 
except to visit. With many who do 
come back, it is as Mr. Joseph E. Wing 
said when he came back to the parent- 
al acres: “I ran the farm, but father 
ran me.” Usually the father is blamed 
for this, and is accused of being bossy 
and hard to get along with. We resent 
this accusation, and take a different 
view of it. 

The problem of two men of execu- 
tive ability working together on the 
farm is a serious one, and should be 
frankly faced and freely discussed by 
father and son. Almost always they 
can agree on the general policies of 
the farm. It is the details of planning 
for the every-day work which usually 
cause the trouble. In these matters, 
there can not be two posses. No two 
men do things in exactly the same 
way. If both think out the plan for the 
work of the next day or the next week, 
these plans will surely conflict in some 
measure. If the older man plans, the 
younger loses interest irm-making plans 

he knows can not be carried out. 

He therefore does not get the 

experience he ought to get. 

i At the same time, the farm be- 
longs to the older man. He is 
more experienced, and can make 
better plans. It is not right to 
ask him to retire while his fac- 


trying for him to be right on 
the ground every day and silent- 
ly witness the many mistakes 
the young man must inevitably 
make as he gets his experience. 
Neither father nor son should be 
blamed because of these things. 

The problem is not due to per- 
sonal short-comings so much as 
to certain inherent characteris- 
tics of human nature. When 
these facts are frankly admitted 
and squarely faced, a solution is 
possible. 

If the acreage is large, the son 
may be given what responsibility 
he is worthy of. Otherwise, our 
plan is for the son to take one or 
more departments and have com- 
plete care and ownership within 
certain well-defined limits. If 
necessary, add a department 
or make operations more intensive 
For example, at Hersman Heights, the 
dairy and poultry departments have 
been added and belong to the junior 
partner. The stock and equipment be- 
long to him, and manure, skim-milk, 
etc., are traded for pasture and part 
of the feed. In this case, father and 
son can coéperate as much as they 
wish, but the success of the plan de- 
pends on a faithful division of owner- 
ship, labor and management of the 
separate departments. 

One great advantage of this plan is 
that the father may start it with his 
son at a very early age, on as small a 
scale as desirable, and increase the 
son’s interests until he eventually 
comes into full ownership of the farm. 
The young man thus accumulates his 
capital of experience and equipment 
more gradually. The older man can 
slow up just to the degree he desires 
as he grows older. 

We realize that plans similar to this 
have often been tried and have failed. 
We believe the reason usually is that 
the ownership and management of the 
son in his department have not been 
consistently respected by all con- 
cerned. The plan is working very nice- 
ly at Hersman Heights. The men in- 
volved are not different from other 
fathers and sons. But they have been 
very careful—well nigh extremely so— 
to keep their departments separate and 
distinct in ownership, labor and man- 
agement. To the conscientious adher- 
ence to this principle, we attribute the 
happy results. 

“The best product of the prairie is 
not corn, but men. The quarter section 
that produces a thinking man, full- 
fledged in all his powers, may well be 
considered to have performed its mis# 
sion.” 


ulties are good, and it is very” 
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THE CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION IN 1941 














HE trouble started in 1920, soon 
after the close of the great war. 
i well knew Les Trowbridge, in 


whose brain the idea of stan- 
dardizing farming originated. He was 


a dreamer of dreams—always invent- 
ing something for other people to make 


money out of. For instance, he per- 
fected the X milking machine, but let 
the X Company make their millions 


out of his idea. 
Stopping in to see me one day to- 
ward the close of the war, Les said: 


“John, you and I have had many ar- . 


gZuments about farming. You know 
that I think the farmer is mighty poor 
at managing his business. You've de- 
fended the poor fellow, pointing out 
his difficulties in the way of weather, 
disease, insect pests, and what not. 
Veil, sir, 'm going to prove my prop- 
Osition. I’m going to run the farmer 


out cf business, and it won’t take ten 
years to do it.” 
“\Vhy, Les,” I said; “you’re too mod- 


est. Why not try something hard?” 


not joking,” he replied. “I’ve 
had the idea for ten years, and now 
I’ve vot the backing to put it across. 
Ye ir, a $5,000,000 corporation. They 
kno me back east, and when I’ve 


a good idea, they back it to the limit.” 

Them he shut up like a clam, and 
said he would let me know when mat- 
ters had developed to warrant further 
talking 

Two years later I was driving thru 
New York on a pleasure trip with my 
family. Trowbridge had invited us to 
stop off at Blankville, two hundred 
miles this side of New York City, and 
see him and his Idea. 

We found him as head manager of 
five big dairy farms. One farm was 
next to a railroad siding, and here he 
had a bottling plant, where he bottled 
milk from the four other farms. Here, 
every evening, he loaded the refriger- 
ator car for New York City. 

“This is all very fine,” |! said. “Dairy 
farms are nice hobbies for those who 
can afford them; but I can’t see any 
startling symptoms of your putting the 
farmer out of business with a play- 
thing like this.’ 

He laughed and asked me to look 
at his cost of production sheets. “We 
are beginning to make money,” he 
said, “and in five years we will pro- 
duce the bulk of the milk that goes in- 
to New York City. Man alive, can’t 
you see it? We're running a factory 
here, not a farm. The whole thing’s 
standardized. Each man has his job, 
ard he does it. The little things that 
drive a small farmer almost crazy do 
not trouble us We have a special 
man to tend to machinery repairs on 
these five farms. We are starting an- 
other group of five farms fifty miles 
west of here, and another fifty miles 
east. We know what kind of land we 
want, and we get it. We are breeding 
up our cows on the cheap grazing lands 


of the Texas Panhandle. We have 
standardization everywhere. The lit- 
tle farmer can’t do things this way. 


Because we're big, we can handle our 
risks according to the law of Probabil- 
ity, like the insurance companies. We 
expect so mary men to be sick or quit- 
ting richt along, and are prepared for 
it. Weare starting a special school to 


train our own labor. Our men work 
nine hours a day, six days a week, 
some of the men getting their sevench 


day of rest on Monday, some on Tues- 
day, and so on. We y good wages, 
but we get twice the returns in effi- 





cient labor as the ordinary farmer.” 
“Haven't you made any mistakes?” 
I timidly inquired. 


“You bet,” he replied; “but when you 
approach the thing from a big angle, 
real experts backing you up, as 
well as millions of dollars, you can tell 


Viti 


just where you are at, and the mis- 
take needn't cripple you. Twenty 
years ago, we couldn’t have started a 
thing like this, but now the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture have pro- 
vided a body of scientific knowledge 
and expert workers whom we can hire. 


We miss the advantages of petty econ- 
omics, the miserly scrimpings, and the 
Jong, hard hours of the average farmer. 

Another five years went by, and Les 
Trewbridge’s company not only sup- 
plied most of the milk for New York 
City, but for icago, Boston and Phil- 
adpiphia othing could stop him. 
The bi: mmpanies fought him in 
a thousand ¥ and they had more 
capital than | but his idea was eci 


+41. 
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By H. A.McDONALD 


nomically sound, and in the final anal- 
ysis he triumphed because he could 
sell pure, better-tasting milk at less 
cost than anybody else. 

Having organized the milk business 
as he thought it ought to be organ- 
ized, Les naturally spread out into oth- 
er branches of dairying. ‘The cheese 
business of Wisconsin and the cream- 
ery business of northern lowa were 
easy for him. His first step was to 
take options on half a dozen farms in 
a neighborhood. The butier and cheese 
producing farms were ordinarily the 
roughest, rockiest, poorest farms in 
that section. Connecting every farm: 
with the creamery, or cheese factory 
was a heavy wire cable, by means of 
which the cream or milk was slid in 
with the minimum of bother. With 
sweet cream, his butter makers had 
no difficulty in producing the best 
creamery butter in the United States, 
topping the market by several cents a 
pound, week after week. A large part 
of his success was due to his splendid 
cows, produced at the minimum of ex- 
pense in the Texas Panhandle. Here, 
in different pastures, he was constant- 
ly trying out several hundred pure- 
bred dairy bulls, and keeping records 
on the calves. In this way, he found 
many a bull able to produce good 
milkers out of any kind of a scrub dam 


—and such a bull he would use for 
years. Most of the cows were never 
milked except by the calves. Three 


things were especially required in the 


cows—freedom from tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion, and a fair beef 
conformation. The steer calves were 


sent to the great central markets as 
stockers and feeders, but the heifer 
salves were bred on the range to pure- 
bred dairy bulls, and shipped north a 
couple of months before calving. Here 
they were tried out for four or five 
years on the butter and cheese farms 
of Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Kinally, as mature cows, they were 
passed on to the milk farms near the 
big cities of the east. Here they were 
milked only one year, or till the milk 
flow had declined to two gallons, when 
they were passed on to the butcher. 
Another strong point in the Les 
Trowbridge scheme was the ability of 
his statistical experts to judge prices. 
They were well informed concerning 
crop conditions all over the country, 
and dealt heavily in board of trade fu- 
tures. Oftentimes they were prepared 
to deliver or receive delivery of the ac- 
tual product, but oftentimes they were 
not. Almost invariably, the bran, cot- 
tonseed meal, ete., required were pur- 
chased at the low point of the year. 
Of course the final outcome was 
close codperation between the Les 
Trowbridge dairy organization and the 
Chicago packers, both parties having 
in mind the one suprente aim of mak- 
ing the greatest net profit. In the 
days before the war, farming on fac- 
tory lines had never been tried by the 
big financiers, because they honestly 
thousht that they could make more 
money by milking the farmer than by 
milking old Mother Nature. In the old 
days, the money power had followed 
the policy of letting prices for farm 
products swing violently first up and 
then down. One year a certain farmer 
would make big money on a carload of 
steers, only to lose it the year follow- 
ing. ‘The net result to the farming 
class as a whole was prices just high 
enough to keep the mass of the farmers 
at their drudgery year after year. In 
those days the farmers knew that 
something was wrong, and continually 
were crying out against the railroads, 
the commission men, the grain dealers, 






the packers and the store-keepers. 
There was continual unrest in the 
country, and organization after organ- 
ization sprang up among the farmers. 
Some were purely political, and stood 
for state-owned packing plants, rail- 
roads, grain elevators, etc. Some were 
merely social. Some were in effect 
“Farmer Chambers of Commerce,” 


with buying and selling powers quite 
fully developed. Some of these organ- 
izations numbered their members by 


the million and exercised real control 
in congress. 
In the 1930's, it became evident that 


producing 
old style 


the 


the corporation farming 

farm products cheaper than 
farming. Not only that, fut em- 
ployes under corporation farming were 


living a more satisfactory life. They 
worked only nine hours a day, and at 
six o’clock they were thru. They lived 
in communities, where there was a li- 
brary, music, a movie, or something 
going on. Slowly but surely corpora- 
tion farming hired the best of the old 
farmers, took over the best of the 
land, and in 1945 the old-fashioned 
farmers of the country awoke to the 
fact that they seemed in no way indis- 
pensable to the country, that, in fact, 
farming had at last become a factory 
business. 

Js} 

The old-fashioned farmers’ leagues, 
unions, alliances, ete., had fought a 
good fight, but were constantly ham- 
pered by demagogs and a lack of real- 
ly constructive leadership. They made 
the mistake of trying to run a million- 


dollar packing business with a two- 
thousand-dollar manager. They were 
victimized by cheap politicians. They 


“ran their legs off” to secure reforms 
which had no bearing whatever on 
their real problems. They had no 
fifty-thousand-dollar men for leaders, 
because they were too jealous to work 
with men of real ability. 

In the year 1937, there was probably 
less misery in the world than ever be- 
fore. Big business, the money power, 
really had no interest in anything but 
the biggest profit possible. But big 
business now saw the necessity of 
healthy workmen working eight or 
nine hours a day under healthy condi- 
tions. It paid. Workingmen had suf- 
ficient to eat, and a place to sleep, 
and the city slums were no worse than 
at the time of the great war. 

The disturbing thing about the whole 
situation was not so much the appalling 
poverty of the poor fieople, but the 
luxurious display of the tremendously 
enriched upper class. The great war, 
like all wars, made the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. The gradual disap- 
pearance of the independent farmer, 
and the conversion of farming into a 
capitalistic enterprise, made the capi- 
talistic class supreme. Their problem 
was to humor the people along into 
believing that life was worth while un- 
der a capitalistic regime. With all 
their wealth the capitalists* might 
have been able to keep the system go- 
ing indefinitely if they had been. able 
to resist the temptation to display 
their wealth in needless luxuries. 

What was the use of having money 
if you couldn’t have a finer house 
than your wealthy neighbor? Europe 
was ransacked for art’ treasures. 
Spending became a science and a fine 
art. The wealth of a family was mea- 
sured by the number of its floating air 
palaces. These wonderful machines 
took the place both of the automobile 
and the railroad as a means of de luxe 
transportation. liosts of parasites 
sprang up in the big cities, to invent 
ways for the rich to spend their mon- 
ey. The popular entertainment was a 
combination of music, eating, delicate 
perfumes, and glorified moving pic- 
tures in delicate tints. The idea was to 
make the strongest possible appeal to 
the senses. Artists made it their busi- 


ness to write out directions for every 
minute detail of such entertainments. 
The cost per plate was ordinarily a 


thousand dollars, and while such enter- 
tainments were very popular for five 
or six years, they soon became a great 
bore, and were only continued because 
they were the thing to do. 

Office managers, clerks, ete., who 
represented big business in the little 
cities and towns all over the country, 


were carefully taught by example how 
to spend their surplus money in use- 
less luxuries. ‘The first thing to do 
was to build a bigger house than your 


neighbor, or buy a flyine machine. The 
next thing was to start entertaining, 
aping the rich according to the 
size of the pocketbook. 

Anyone who hoped to amount to any- 


idle 


thing, inevitably spent the bulk of 
his income for things which did not 
count, except so far as they were sym- 
bols of labor and wealth wasted in 





unique ways. 

Matters finally came to a head in 
1940. The old-tfa farmers and 
the city laboring long been 
coming closer and ther in 
their views. Both talked more and 
more about capital with an intense, 
fanatical hatred. In spite of the fact 
that money was constantly attracting 


hioned 
men had 


cleser toge 


the brightest young men of the labor- 
ing and old-fashioned farming classes 
to work with the wealthy classes as 
managers, the native intelligence of 
these downtrodden people was really 
as good as that of the capitalists. Ed- 
ucation necessarily became more and 
more general as industry and farming 
became more amplicated. The so- 
called lower classes had education 
such as they had never had before, 
and gradually they produced writers 
of great heart appeal, writers with a 
real understanding of the imnfensity of 
the economic and social problems of 
the world. Disinterested men some of 
these were, with a fiery purpose to 
make the world a better place for 
common people to live. One of these 
great-souled men, who, strange to say, 
was a second cousin of Les Trow- 
bridge, fell heir to a large sum of 
money, and with it he founded the 
Workers’ University. The object of 
this university was not toturn out men 
capable of managing capitalistic busi- 
ness, but men capable of properly lead- 
ing laborers and old-fashioned farmers 
in their collective bargaining with cap- 
ital for a fair share of the wealth pro- 
duced. The graduates of this Worker: 
University were fiery evangelists, wis 
felt all the inequalities of the situa 
tion, and had intelligent remedies. 

The presidential election of 1940 had 
its influence on the revolution. id 
ward Cordaro was running as socialis! 
candidate, representing the workers o: 
farm and city. William Hood was the 
eminently respectable candidate of the 
wealthy classes. ‘The issue was Clear- 
cut in spite of all the efforts of a sub- 
sidized press to befog matters. Hood 
somehow managed to win out, and the 
workers of the country settled dewn 
sullenly to their tasks. Congress, how- 
ever, was overwhelmingly socialistic. 

For three years the crops had been 
unusually bad. In towm and country, 
people were feeling the pinch of mis- 
ery. All the time, however, the select 
few in the cities, the highly bred gen- 
tlemen and their ladies, were following 
their usual luxurious course. Violent 
legislation was introduced in congress, 
proposing income taxation amounting 
practically to confiscation of all in- 
comes of over $5,000. President Hood 
brought all the power of money to bear 
to defeat such legislation, and was ap- 
parently successful. About this time, 
the Guarantee Trust Company failed, 
and most of the big steel plants closed 
down. High food prices, no work— 
misery everywhere. 

In December of 


1941, Edward Cor- 


daro, as president of the Workers’ 
University, called a meeting of one 
hundred thousand farmers and union 


laborers at Washington. President 
Hood and various members of congress 
were called on for speeches. Every 
congressman had to face a _ privates 
consultation with people from home 
New bills were introduced in congres: 
while the one hundred thousand work- 
ers waited. They were passed almost 
unanimously, and President Hood, 
reading the handwriting on the wall, 
signed them. ‘These bills contained 
provisions much as follows: 

1. Wages and salaries are to be the 
same for all men. 

2, Wealth and 
property of all sorts 
government. 

3. The government provides the ne- 
cessities of life in equal measure for 
all its people. 

4. All mansions of the rich are to 
be made over into public libraries and 
other necessary institutions. 

5. Work is to be required in equal 
measure from all able-bodied men and 


income-producin% 
belongs to the 


women, due allowance to be made for 
natural aptitudes and choices 
6. Clothing, food and all neeessi- 


ties of life are to be standardized into 
that which is necessary. 
7. Further increase in population 
is to be discouraged 

Similar laws were enacted in practi- 
cally every state of the Union, and for 





the time being it seemed as tho men 

were in fact created free and equal. 
The revolufion of 1775 against Great 

Britain, altho accompanied by eight 


years of bloodshed, redlly had very lit 
tle influence on human relations in the 
United States. The Revolution of 
1941, altho bloodless and accomplished 
within a year, changed the fundamen- 
tal relationship of man to man, And 
the foundation for it was laid by a 
farmer with a vision. 
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A French Village Almost Totally Destroyed by the Enemy. 
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Portable Houses Which Will Form the Nucleus of a Rebuilt Village. 





QUAKER RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


until the present, the Quakers, 

or Friends, have been opposed to 

war. They believe there is a 
better way to settle all difficulties 
than to go to arms, Just how they 
would overpower an armed madman 
who was running at large, shooting 
and killing innocent women and chil- 
dren, setting fire to churches, and 
devastating everything before him, 1 
do not know; but nevertheless they 
are opposed to war on any score, and 
they are conscientious about it. 

This fact, however, does not mean 
that they are always idle in time of 
war, nor that they are not ready to do 
their bit in other ways. Early in the 
war, the English Quakers were in 
France, doing their best to alleviate 
suffering and help the stricken people 
in every possible way. 

The largest contingent on the Ro 
chambeau, recently bound for France, 
was the American Friends reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation unit. There 
were about sixty men in the company, 
led by Doctor Babbitt. About twenty 
preceded this company for a few weeks 
and a company of twenty-four were to 
follow in about three weeks. These 
men are doctors, teachers, ministers, 
laborers, and professional men. Near- 
ly all are sturdy young men. All are 
volunteers and go entirely without re- 
muneration other than actuab ex- 
penses., 

This society is now codperating with 
the American Red Cross and allying 
its activities with the Red Cross peo- 
ple. The unit has been in training 
since July, and their work is strenu- 
ous. They are studying the French 
language and getting ready for the 
hardest kind of work. On board ship, 
a large amount of the time was spent 
in study, calisthenics, ete. 

This particular company has been in 
training at Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
and did not intend leaving America 
until late this fall, but hardly had they 
begun training when a cablegram was 
received from Major Grayson Murphy 
in Paris by the Red Cross War Coun- 
cil, requesting that this Haverford 
unit be dispatched immediately. It 
was therefore a real pleasure to travel 
with this splendid company cf men and 
hear from their leader their plans. 


Fis: the days of William Penn 


The real object is to assist in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the 
devastated districts and towns within 
the military zone in France. Their 
work will be entirely with the civil 
population of these devastated dis- 
tricts. The French government has 
given them every encouragement, and 
is not only seconding but assisting 
them in every possible way. With the 
men go large supplies of equipment, 
including tractors, road-building ma- 
chinery, trucks, motor cars, motor- 
cycles, portable houses, agricultural 
machinery, and food supplies for three 
months. 


Some idea of the desolation that 
confronts these workers may be 
gained from the statement that out of 
296 villages and towns in the con- 
quered section behind the French 
lines only eighty-one have escaped to- 
tal or partial.destruction. The plan is 
to bring in the civil population and 
house them in portable houses for the 
purpose of cultivating the land until 
such time as civil authority can be re- 
established and the owners of prop- 
erty can prove their losses by legal 
means. 

Doctor Babbit said that in addition 
to its reconstruction program, the 
Friends’ National Service Committee 
is planning to extend its war relief 
work to the Friends all over the Uni- 
ted States. This great body of people 
who oppose war will in this way be- 
come a powerful factor in remedying 
the evils of war. 

The women of this church all over 
the country will be organized to sew 
for the refugees in the stricken coun- 
tries. As said above, the English Qua- 
kers are pioneers in this class of work 
and they are sending. patterns and 
guides for this work. In France, | 
looked up this work of the English 
Friends and was astonished to find 
how much they have already accom- 
plished in providing a new start for 
French farmers. 

These Friends were on the job in 
Novembef, 1914. Their leader said: 

“We have seen the aftermath of bat- 
tle in devastated homes, untilled lands 
and ruined lives. The people for whom 














we work have suffered these things, 
and have given as well heavy toll of 
their dear ones, for the regiments of 
the invaded area have been foremost 
in the fighting. Many of them, too, 
have the misery of knowing that their 
relatives are still left in the enemy’s 
hands. What we have seen on the 
battlefield of the Marne gives us some 
measure of the task which France 
must face when her other provinces 
are set free. France will face it, but 
her friends and lovers claim the priv- 
ilege of bringing her what help they 
can. 

“We are striving to meet the pres- 
ent needs of victims of the war, and to 
forestall their future wants as far as 
our funds will allow; by medical help, 
which aims at keeping up the standard 
of health under bad conditions and dis- 
paraging circumstances; by the pro- 
vision of clothing, furniture, bedding, 
and by the gift or loan of agricultural 
machinery and other means to a live- 
lihood, so that these people may, when 
the time at last comes, return to their 
old homes with something at least bet- 
ter than destitution before them. 

“At the invitation of the French civil 
authorities, we are building portable 
houses, both to relieve the present 
overcrowding and to be ready to form 
the nucleus of re-built villages as soon 
as the eager exiles are able to return 
and take up again the cultivation of 
their land. Upon these people has 
fallen the brunt of the war. Do you 
not, whose homes are left to you, feel 
the call to help?” 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward tells how 
these people who many suppose al- 
ways wear long, black coats, and long 
faces as well, are a band of workmen 
who laugh and sing while they make 
the shavings fly. She says: 

“They are building wooden houses, 
and roofing them with tile. Around 
them are poor people whose features 
are stiff and gray like those of the 
dead. These are the women, the old 
men, the children, the weaklings of 
our sweet France, who have iived for 
months in damp caves and dens, till 
they look like Lazarus rising from the 
tomb. But life is beginning to come 


back to their eyes and their lips. The 
hands they stretch out to you tremble 
with joy. Tonight they will sleep in 
a house—in their house. And inside 
there will be beds and tables and chairs 
and ‘hings to cook with. As they go 
in and look, they embrace each other, 
sobbing.” 

Mrs. Ward says, further: 

“By June, 1915, these Friends had 
re-built more than four hundred 
houses, and re-housed more than sev- 
en hundred persons. They had pro- 
vided plows and other agricultural im- 
plements, seeds for the harvest fields 
and the gardens, and poultry for the 
farm yards. And from that day to this 
the adorable work has gone on.” 

In looking over the report given me 
in Paris by one of these devoted 
Friends, I find that at their warehouse 
in London, no less than 371,836 articles 
have been received and sent to France, 
This year forty-six harvesting ma- 
chines and ten threshers have been 
loaned £6 these people, who had raised 
their grain but could not take care of 
it. They distributed nearly $4,000 
worth of seeds this last spring. 

They also provided a maternity 
home for mothers, and have cared for 
1,500 of these unfortunates. As the 
refugees return from where they have 
taken refuge, these Friends try to help 
them. But the report says: 

“We can not touch more than the 
fringe of the suffering of the thou- 
sands we see pass thru, the majority 
of whom are hurrying to join their 
relatives; but it is the very greatest 
satisfaction to be able to rescue some 
of the most needy and helpless cases, 
especially as they quickly recover 
health in the splendid air, and are 
likely to be restored to the ranks of 
the self-supporting.” 

To see these refugees, as I myself 
saw five hundred come ito Paris one 
morning from a town that was being 
bombarded, is simply appalling. All 
honor to the Friends who are trying to 
assist them as they return to their 
devastated homes. One mother told 
the workers who had given her family 
a snelter and made it possible for them 
to raise a garden, that she had heard 
her daughter singing for the first time 
since the war broke out, as they sat 
at their new work. 

















French Orphans Who Are Looked After by Quaker Friends. 


The Buildings Are Plain, But They Provide Warmth and Shelter. 
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TOURING THRU THE EAST 


By. JOHN M. EVVARD 


O TRAVEL eastward in one of 
those very popular but not in- 
fallible little cars, thru over 
3,300 miles of sunshine and 
clouds, dust and mud, hills, moun- 
tains and valleys, was the delightful 


experience of our little family this past 
summer. 

It was a wonderful trip, filled to the 
brim with interesting, thrilling and 
educational features. And, what is 
practically of much moment, we came 
back with just about the same outfit 
as we had at the beginning. Of course 
our tires played out, and we came roll- 
ing lowa-ward with new brands of rub- 
treads; but, other than that, our chief 
concern was with gasoline and oil con- 
sumption. 

About three months before the trip 
actually began, we conceived of the 
happy idea of seeing the eastern agri- 
cultural country at close range. The 
railroad method is very disappointing 
and discouraging. One sees only the 
back sides and rear ens of the farm- 
steads. He can not see the people, 
shake their hospitable hands, and list- 
en to their heart stories. It takes con- 
tact to get the human touch, and one 
can not get into contact in more ac- 
ceptable fashion than to meet his ag- 
ricultural and farming colleagues in 
the barnyards, amidst fowls, cattle, 
pigs and sheep of the homestead. It 
is there, and in the fields among the 
waving grain, blossoming potatoes and 
tasseling corn that strangers become 
quick and earnest friends, willing and 
anxious to swap yarns of experience 
and theory. And so we found it a con- 
tinval round of human interest and 
pleasure to meet and know some of the 
big-hearted, whole-souled food produc- 
ers of the great states of Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York. 

The sounds of the Fourth of July 
had scarcely died away when we piled 
the running boards of our little car 
with the essential equipment of tour- 
ing and camp life. On the one side 
were handy boxes, specially made of 
light material, filled with ail those 
things which beckon the inner man to 
do his uttermost. There were three 
compartments with upper or outer side 
hinged lids, these containing, among 
other things: Dishes, unbreakable, 
consisting of plate, cup, knife, fork and 
spoon for each tourist; cooking uten- 
sils—a frying pan, boiling vessel, long 
fork, long-handled spoon and bread 
or butcher knife; tin bread or cracker 
box, which closed tightly; wash basin, 
small half-gallon milk can with tight 
top, useful in securing milk at farm 
homes and in towns; collapsible can- 
vas two-gallon bucket; Australian 
“cooling” water bag, holding five gal- 
lons (this kept the water fairly cool 
even on the hottest days, inasmuch as 
it is so made as to permit of con- 
tinuous heavy evaporation from its en- 
tire outer surface). A long or even a 
relatively short auto camping journey 
can not be enjoyed to the utmost with- 
out an abundance of water for both 
the people in the car and the thirsty 
engine of the car. These water bags 
cost less than two dollars, and give 


excellent service. We carried also 
substantial stock “eats,” such as ba- 
con, lard, bread, butter (in a tight 





screen-top jar), peanut butter, jelly, 
sugar, chocolate (cocoa), salt and 
pepper. We also carried a little stove, 


to use when camp fires were not prac- 
tical. 

Nowadays one can purchase from 
sporting goods houses a handy, fold- 
ing, compact gasoline stove which has 
one lively burner. It folds into a rec- 
tangular space of about 5x8x8 inches, 
and when opened and set onto four 
legs, it provides a very formidable 
heating and cooking apparatus. Gaso- 
line, the fuel, is always at hand in the 
engine tank, thus insuring at all times 
adequate material for burning. In this 
respect the gasoline stove far excells 
the alcohol stove, which necessitates 
a separate container for the alcoholic 
supply, and the alcohol stove is like- 
wise more of a luxury, in that it is ex- 
pensive to burn. We did not forget 
the matches, and the handy flashlight, 
which gives from its batteries ten 
hours of continuous, strong light. 

The other, or left side of the car, 
was equipped with a pair of upright 
suit-case arm holders, fitted with ex- 
tra long extension straps, these being 
placed on the forward part of the foot- 
board, so that two filled grain sacks 
fitted snugly one above the other with- 
in the projecting upright arms, the 
long straps holding them snugly down. 
In these sacks there were packed a 
handy auto tent, one that required ab- 
solutely no bothersome and heavy 
ridge or corner poles, equipped with 
seven short, light, wooden stakes, one 
for each of the four corners and three 
for the extension roof guide ropes. The 
auto top is used as the ridge pole, 
and the tent is simply attached to the 
rear of the car, extending backward 
therefrom. The whole tent weighed 
not more than thirty-five pounds, even 
tho equipped with a solid canvas, 
“sewed-ifi” floor, which made it “fool 
and mosquito proof.” One side and 
one end were fitted with screened 
windows, which may be closed with a 
canvas flap, at the pleasure of the oc- 
cupant. And it was closed tightly on 
a few stormy and cold occasions, but 
opened freely in blood-heat nights, to 
secure ventilation and comfort. The 
tent could be put up in ten minutes, 
ready for the night. The canvas floor 
was a great delight, keeping things 
dry, snug, insect-free, and warm. In 
the other sack was packed snugly and 
tightly woolen army blankets (which 
we used most freely and wished at 
times we had a few more), pillows, 
one of which was a “life-saver,” made 
of leather and filled with non-sinkable, 
flexible material (the children en- 
joyed this when they went swimming, 
it making a good float), and a couple 
of tarpaulins, absolutely waterproof, 
suitable for covering the blankets and 
the occupants of the tem in case of 
driving rains. And we must say that 
in a couple of instances we found that 
waterproof equipment was a great and 
abiding present help in time of oceans 
of trouble. 

To the rear of the foot or running 
board was fastened an auto trunk, 


having dust and rain-proof construc- 








In this we securely piaced our 
“Sunday clothes” and miscellaneous 
wearing apparel. A dust and moisture- 
proof trunk of this sort is highly de- 
sirable. It is surprising how the dust 
will work into the very vitals of ma- 
chine and equipment, if special pre- 
caution is not observed. In this dust- 
proof case we placed two specially- 
made suit cases, either of which could 
be easily removed in a few moments, 
thus making a most handy arrange- 
ment. In one of these cases was to be 
found a handy emergency accident and 
medical outfit, consisting primarily of 
bandages, adhesive tape, soda, anti- 
septic, absorbent cotton, peppermint, 
and other household items. 

A couple of folding, canvas-topped 
cots, built much on the plan of the 
army cots, were carried—these prov- 
ing most acceptable. Two suit cases 
were strapped on over the auto trunk, 
these containing mostly the clothes of 
the two children, together with sweat- 
ers—good, warm, woolen sweaters. 
Don’t forget them, even when the 
weather is hot. 

On the rear was carried two com- 
plete casings, equipped with tubes. 
Under the rear auto seat was a col- 
lapsible spade, useful in trenching the 
tent, or in digging the rear wheels out 
of the mud (it was used!), and a 
great deal of auto equipment, wrench- 
es, patches, handy vulcanizer, etc., etc., 
most all of which were used to some 
extent. 

At night we slept on the cots and 
on the auto seats, which were spread 
on the canvas floor of the tent. From 
the storage battery we ran an electric 
cord to the tent, so that an eight-can- 
dle-power lamp furnished suburban 
and city lighting convenience even tho 
in the roughest section of the Alle- 
ghanies. It was after a hard day’s 
drive was done that we sat under elec- 
tric lights and leisurely enjoyed the 
daily papers—such as the Register in 
Iowa, the Tribune in Illinois, the New- 
ark News in New Jersey, and the 
Times, World and Sun of New. York, 
each reflecting local as well as na- 
tional and world-wide feeling. At the 
farthest eastward point, namely near 
Oyster Bay, the home of Roosevelt 
(who, by the way, was an admirer of 
“Uncle Henry” Wallace, and who ap- 
pointed the founder of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er as a member of the renowned Coun- 
try Life Commission some years ago), 
we were interested in finding Wal- 
laces’ Farmer doing its bit in the agri- 
cultural uplift of that island. Its read- 
ers were devoted to “Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, and Right Living.” 

From Ames we went eastward on 
the Lincoln highway, thru the heart 
of Iowa, to Cedar Rapids, Clinton, and 
thence over the Mississippi river (pay- 
ing toll) into the corn country of Illi- 
nois, leaving the great Red, White 
and Blue nation-wide trail at Dixon~ 
the little town where Lincoln and 
Douglas once met in warm political 
debate. The place is marked by a 
monument to commemorate the event. 
From here we went to Deer Park and 
Starved Rock, in [lMnois, noted points 
of historic Indian interest, and on 


tion. 





down to the old homestead, where, 
near Pontiac, Illinois, we visited the 
old house in which my mother gave 
birth to her only son. It seemed odd 
and queer to stand and look at the 
good, old-fashioned, unpainted weath- 
er-boards, six inches to the sun, and 
to think that since those sunshiny days 
of 1884, the old wooden structure has 
sheltered many a laying hen, housed 
machinery and tools untold, and don 
its service well as “the old house’—- 
and now, today, the hens and tools 
and general farm machinery have 
been driven out of their sheltered 
abode by the modern, gasoline-pro- 
pelled motor car that rolls around al| 
that country on inflated rubber-tired 
wheels. What a change! The old 
mules of boyhood, stalwart and strong 
tho they were, worked and played at a 
snail’s pace compared to the speedy, 
modern motor car that has partly tak- 
en their places on the buggy road to 
nearby neighbors and towns. 

But | must hasten and tell of the 
trip points we touched—Chicago, Val- 
paraiso University, Indiana; South 
Bend, Indiana; Cleveland, Ohio; Erie, 
Pennsylvania; Chautauqua Lake, New 
York; Jamestown, New York; Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Rochester, Geneva (the 
home), the New York Agricultural 
Ixxperiment Station; Watkin’s Glen (a 
state scenic park); Ithaca (the place 
where the beautiful Cornell University 
is situated); Syracuse (here works 
and labors Syracuse University, de- 
voted to the uplift of mankind); Al- 
bany (the state capital of New York); 
thence down the classic Hudson to 
New York City, where, to be an appre- 
ciated local citizen, loyal and true, 
one should live as New Yorkers do. 
Now here we kept following the sun, 
going out on Long Island or Manhat- 
tan Island, across the wonderful 
Queensboro or Brooklyn bridge (a 
wonder in its time), until we came to 
the Mackay estate, near Roslyn, not 
far from Oyster Bay. 

We returned by way of the greatest 
American city, New York, across Stat- 
en Island to New Jersey, where we 
visited the New Jersey Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station at 
New Brunswick. I’rom there, Profess- 
or Hunter, an Ames boy, took us to the 
great Secaucus district, where some 
35,000 hogs are garbage fed on about 
100 acres of land. Now to Plainsboro, 
New Jersey, the place where the famed 
Walker-Gordon certified milk farm is 
flourishing; thence to Princeton Uni- 
versity, at Princeton, Trenton (where 
our now masterful president, Wood- 
row Wilson, got his start in national 
politics). Then to Philadelphia. Ben- 
jamin ‘Franklin, the greatest philoso- 
pher of all time, publisher, publicist, 
famed author of Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac, discoverer of electricity, lies bur- 
ied in the old churchyard of Christ 
Church here—this churchyard being 
in the heart of the great city of Phil- 
adelphia. Independence Hall, the home 
of Betsy Ross, maker of the first 
American flag, whose stars and 
stripes unfurled to the freedom of 
the breezes, makes the red blood of 
every American mother’s son tingle 
with the patriotism of democracy. All 
these are here in this historic seaport 
city, but a short sail from the great 








We Hit the Macadam Roads of New York. 





We Started Out "Loaded to the Brim." 
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commercial steampship lines of the the two Round Top hills—and the ers are laboring, yea working inces- and gospel truth. It runs in this vefim 
Atlantic. Blue won, and today the decision of santly, to show better ways in agri- “lowa—The Lincoln highway tourist 


Leaving Philadelphia, we came 
westward to Lancaster county, said to 
be the richest agricultural county in 
all the world, and concerning which 
j shall write more later. Here and in 
the counties adjoining, we passed thru 
eighteen toll gates in just a few hours, 
paying out small amounts at a time 
to the total extent of over a dollar. 
Had our tolls during our entire trip 
of 3,331 miles been collected on the 
public roads so assiduously and cer- 
tainly, we would have been compelled 
early to turn back from our journey, 
our allowance exhausted. We here ap- 
preciated as never before nor since, 
our great and glorious institution of 
free roads kept up by all the people. 

A few hours and we are in Gettys- 
burg, where tens of thousands of the 
Blue and Gray fought gallantly across 
the blood-red, blood-flowing valley 
Jeading across from Cemetery Hill and 


Gettysburg is seen re-echoed on a 
thousand hills in a “free and equal 
citizenship” thruout America. We owe 
much to Gettysburg and the brave, 
freedom-loving men who died there— 
died gloriously in a God-gifted cause. 
But I must tell you more of Gettysburg 
later. 

The next morning found us laboring 
slowly but steadily over the Alleghany 
mountains, the little motor purring 
and pulling, sometimes grinding, in ap- 
parent anxious anticipation 8f seeing 
and feeling the great prairies ahead— 
the prairies of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and lowa—the prairies that feed the 
world much of the food that is good, 
wholesome and sustaining. 

Finally we came to Pittsburgh, the 
smoky city of thousands of belching 
chimneys. We stopped at Wooster, 
Ohio, where the scientists, Thorne, 
Formes, Carmichael, Williams and oth- 


cultural production. 

At last we whisked into the prom- 
isingly good country of western Ohio, 
then Lafayette, Indiana, and thence 
into central Illinois, where the corn 
surprised us with its greenness and 
bigness and goodness. Verily, verily, it 
seems as if one awakens from a pe- 
culiar dream when he passes from the 
mountains into a real productive farm- 
ing country like Illinois and lowa. 

Then we joyously came to lowa, en- 
tering the portals of this great state 
thru Rock Island and Davenport. We 
are reminded of the fitting, proper 
and trustworthy introduction to lowa, 
found in the Complete Official Road 
Guide to the Lincoln Highway, pub- 
lished in Michigan, a state unbiased, 
and by men who, boosting the great 
highway that honors and _ glorifies 
honest, fearless, log cabin, rail split- 
ting Abe Lincoln, echo only the bare 


LAND UTILIZATION IN I 


By O. G. LLOYD 


lond being poorly utilized are lack 

of drainage, soil erosion and farm 

tenancy. The first two causes do 
not require outside aid. Drainage is 
done satisfactorily by the local drain- 
cge associations, and soil erosion is 
checked satisfactorily by the individ- 
ual farmer. Farm tenancy, on the 
other hand, requires state aid to more 
completely utilize the land. Legisla- 
tion is needed to protect the interests 
of the tenant, the landlord and the 
land, and to promote farm ownership. 

Land is more fully utilized on owner- 
eperated farms than it is on rented 
farms. Owners have nearly one-third 
more working capital per acre, such as 
live stock, machinery, etc. The mar- 
ket price of rented land is only a few 
dollars less per acre than owner-oper- 
vted land, yet the crop yields are al- 
most ten per cent lower. This is part- 
Iv accounted for in that owmers get 
between 15 and 20 per cent of their 
total receipts from the sale of crops, 
while tenants get from 380 to 40 per 
cenit of their total receipts from the 
sale of crops. Tenants use less labor 
per acre, and keep about four-fifths 
as much live stock as the man who 
tills his own soil and returns most of 
the fertility in the form of manure. 

The latest availeble data indicate 
that farm tenancy is today the domi- 
nunt land tenure in lowa. In 1915, ac- 
cording to the state census, 48.2 per 
cent of the ‘land was leased. Farm 
tenants have been doing well finan- 
cially, but not in terms of farm owner- 
ship in Jowa. The price of land has 
edvanced moré rapidly than the rate 
of the tenant’s savings. More and 
more time is required to save the first 
payment on a farm, thus postponing 
the age of ownership. The longer the 
ownership is postponed, the longer is 
the period of tenancy, and the higher 
the per cent of farm operators who are 
tenants. Krom 1890 to 1910 farm own- 
ership was postponed five years. Since 
that time it is probable the age of 
ownership has been postponed another 
five years. A generation ago farmers 
without inheritance bought 1388-acre 
farms at thirty years of age. They 
paid $1,800 down on a $4,500 farm. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1914, farmers in the 
same locality, who had not received 
inheritance, bought 137-acre farms. At 
thirty-five years of age, they paid 
$7.800 down on a $21,000 farm. They 
were five years older at. the time of 
ownership, but they had accumulated 
£6,090 more. In 1917, a 187-acre farm 
cost at least $31,500. At least 40 per 
cent of the purchase price is required 
as the first payment on the farm. The 
necessary savings for purchase are, 
therefore, $12,600, and the age of own- 
ership will probably be postponed four 
years, and ownership obtained at the 
age of thirty-nine years. 

It is unreasonable to expect farm 
tenants to make and save more money 
than these men have done, yet farm 
ownership is slipping away from them 
because we are not adjusted to changed 
economic conditions. Farm ownership 
in Iowa is not a matter of financial 
independence, it is a question of be- 
coming am owner at the time a man is 
Capable of manazing a farm of his 


| Jowa, the principal causes for 


own. Reliable data indicate that ten- 
ants at thirty years of age are as cap-~ 
able farmers as owners at forty years 
of age. That is, after paying all ex- 
penses, including an interest charge 
of 5 per cent for the use of capital (in- 
stead of rent), the tenant received 
more for his labor than the owner. If 
tenants were given the opportunity to 
buy a farm when they are capable of 
ownership, farm tenancy in 1925 would 
be reduced to one-third its present 
amount. Farm tenancy has its place 
in American agriculture. It is one of 
the necessary rounds of the agricui- 
tural ladder from a farm hand to a 
frec owner of a farm. But farm ten- 
ancy should be controlled so the period 
of tenancy will not be so long that 
ownership will be lost sight of and 
tenancy will become a permanent in- 
stitution instead of a means toward 
ownership. A generation ago, the farm 
hand left school at seventeen years of 
age, and without inheritance became a 
renter at twenty-six years of age. Now 
a farm hand leaves school at eighteen 
years of age, and without inheritance 
becomes a renter at twenty-eight years 
of age. From two to five years of 
farm tenancy should enable men who 
have been capable farm laborers to ac- 
quire the necessary experience and 
‘apital to successfully manage and 
equip farms of their own. 

There are two principal reasons for 
postponing the age of ownership. One 
is that a small farm does not pay, 
and the other is the inflated specu- 
lative price of land, which requires 
more savings to buy a farm. It would 
be a great economic and social error 
to materially change the size of an 
average Iowa farm, but production 
would be greatly increased if specula- 
tion in land could be curbed to reason- 
able limits. 

A profitable sized farm in Iowa is 
the two-man or family-sized farm. It 
affords the greatest production per 
man, and gives employment to the av- 
erage family of five members. It per- 
mits the most efficient use of man, 
horse and machinery labor. <A farm 
one-fourth its’size may produce more 
per acre; so will farms of the same 
size in China, but who wants to be a 
Chinaman? After allowing all expens- 
es, including five per cent for the use 
of capital, farmers on forty-acre farms 
in lowa received from one-tenth to 
one-fourth as much fpr their labor as 
farmers on 160-acre farms. The ideal 
of the greatest production per man 
must be maintained, for the well-being 
of all is largely dependent on this pro- 
ductive power. 

Speculation in farm land is best 
measured by the difference in the rent- 
al and the mortgage rates of interest. 
When the price of land advances rap- 
idly, the rent has a tendency to lag 
behind. Generally speaking, the rental 
value of land is its productive value. 
Land is limited in quantity, and is 
subject to the law of diminishing re- 
turns. With gold as the standard of 
value, the productive value of land is 
its rent, capitalized at the time-deposit 
or bond rate of 4 per cent. In 1914, on 
503 rented farms, in eighteen town- 
ships, the rental rate was 2% per cent 
when the mortgage rate of the state 
was 5% per cent. Landlords lost 3 per 


cent in annual productive returns, but 
they hoped to get more than the dif- 
ference from the advance in the price 
of land. Farm land that had a ready 
sale at $200 per acre, netted the land- 
lord a rent of $5 per acre. Tenants 
could not afford to borrow money to 
buy land at an interest charge of $11 
per acre, in addition to taxes and de- 
preciation on buildings. The risk of 
losing their first payment of 40 per 
cent of the purchase price checked 
tenants from becoming owners. Again, 
many had not accumulated 40 per cent 
of such an inflated price as $200 per 
acre. 

The productive value of land in 1914 
was $125 per acre. If the rental rate 
had been 4 per cent, the difference be- 
tween it and the mortgage rate would 
have been only 1% per cent. The net 
rate on $125 land was $5 per acre. If 
tenants borrowed money to buy the 
Yand, it would have cost them $6.88 per 
acre. Many tenants accumulated 40 
per cent of $125 per acre, and could 
wisely have assumed the risk of plac- 
ine a mortgage on the remainder of the 
productive value of the farm. 

To utilize lowa land more fully, leg- 
iskation is needed to improve condi- 
tions during tenancy and to promote 
farm ownership: 

First—On rented farms, compensa- 
tion should be given for unexhausted 
improvements and indemnity obtained 
for inefficient use. At the termination 
of the lease, the law giving compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements en- 
ables the tenants to obtain from the 
landlord an amount which fairly rep- 
resents the value of the improvement 
to an incoming tenant. Compensation 
could be claimed for two classes of 
improvements: First, those requiring 
the consent of the landlord if payment 
is enforced by the law; second, those 
improvements for which compensation 
can be claimed under the law without 
the consent of the landlord. The adop- 
tion of such a law would go a long way 
in creating a more equitable relation- 
ship between the landlord and the 
tenant. Indemnity for inefficient use 
in case of failure to carry out the 
agreements of the contract will make 
leases more than “scraps of paper.” 
Under this law the landlord can en- 
force the provisions of the contract or 
cancel the lease. 

Second—The state should be author- 
ized to condemn and to buy at its rent- 
al or productive value the most poorly 
utiliz@l farm land; to improve this 
land for its highest eronomic use; and 
to sell it at its productive value to 
capable tenants on easy terms. 

This plan checks short-time specula- 
tion and creates settled agricultural 
conditions. It tends to eliminate the 
capitalization of anticipated rents and 
accelerates rather than retards the 
advance in rental rates and the pro- 
ductive value of land. Emphasis is 
placed on yearly production instead of 
what people might pay for the land at 
a given time. The farm is regarded 
as a home, not only to make money, 
but as a desirable place in which to 
live and die. Such an attitude leads 
to a type of farming which will main- 
tain the fertility of the soil and in- 
crease its productive value. It is prob- 
able that the productive value of land 


crossing the state of lowa will travel 
thru one of the richest rural communi- 
ties in the world.” 

And, lastly, we reached Ames—hun- 
gry, tired, happy. We were glad that 
our rolling stock had done so glorious- 
ly. We were pleased beyond measure 
to be home again at the Iowa State 
College and - Experiment Station, the 
institution ‘of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people,” an institution sit- 
uated in the heart of the most produc- 
tive agricultural region of all the 
earth’s surface—where man and beast 
are nurtured to their full stature and 
development. 

As the spirit moves, I hope to write 
of some of the specially interesting 
stories of the more than three thou- 
sand miles of impressions gained in 
rolling around deliberately in the heart 
of the corn belt and the pride of the 
east. 
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will continue to advance. A period of 
rising prices for farm products can be 
expected under the gold standard of 
value and our expansive type of farm- 
ing Wages will lag behind, profits 
and rent will absorb the difference in 
the gross value of farm products and 
their cost of production. For this rea- 
son, the rental rate should be lower 
than the mortgage rate of interest. 
The difference between rental and 
mortgage rates in the yearly earnings 
will be obtained from the advance in 
the productive value of land, and from 
other considerations which make farm 
ownership desirable. 

The, productive value of land wil! be 
rent capitalized at 4 per cent. This 
rent will be determined by adjusting 
the rent paid on the farm in question 
to the rent paid in the same commu- 
nity and in other parts of the state. 

When the most poorly utilized land 
is placed on a productive or rental 
value basis, other farm iand will auto- 
matically adjust itself to the same 
basis. With the passage of the bill, 
there will be a tendency on the part 
of renters to postpone ownership until 
the rental value equals the market 
price. This wili adjust the market 
price to the rental value on all farm 
Jand. Time is the essential factor to 
check speculation and avoid confisca- 
tion of private property. The rental 
or productive value will require about 
five years to equal the speculative 
price at the time the bill is passed. At 
the end of this period, which in any 
case must not exceed ten years, if in- 
sufficient land is volunteered for sale 
to meet the demand of capable farm- 
ers, the most poorly utilized rented 
land will be condemned at its value 
rental capitalized at 4 per cent. As@ 
beginning, large rented farms belonge 
ing to absentee landlords will be cone 
demned, bought and divided into fame 
ily sized farms. These farms will be 
improved for occupancy and sold at 
the productive value to capable :tarm- 
ers who have one-fifth of the purchase 
price. One-half will be paid on the 
farm, and the other half will be used 
to equip and operate the farm. During 
the first five years of ownership, pay- 
ments on the principal will be optional 
up to 50 per cent of the purchase price, 
but interest payments will be due an- 
nuaily. Money will probably be loaned 
for 5 per cent on long-time payments 
of thirty-five years, on the amortiza- 
tion plan. The cost of administration 
will be paid by the difference in the 
bond and mortgage rates. Funds shall 
be provided by the sale of state bonds, 
and later redeemed and replaced by 
bonds secured by the real estaie and 
farm mortgages. 

While this farm credit plan permits 
a higher per cent of indebtedness than 
the federal farm loan banks, it is ac- 
companied by an increase in super- 
vision and a decrease in risk. It will 
be administered under the direction of 
a board of governors, composed of the 
governor and others, the state college 
of agriculture, and the county agent. 
It is just, practical and self-supporting, 
and in a modified form is in successful 
operation in California, New Zealand 
and parts of Australia, and in many 
European countries. 
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price. A 
can not be measured in 
must be measured in cost 
tion, that is, in articles which enter 
into the cost of production. <A few 
years ago, hogs were selling at from $6 
to $8 per ewt. During the past sum- 
mer and fall they have sold as high as 
$19 and The superficial thinker 
promptly concludes that if framers 
could nake any money on this $6 to $8 


fair price nowadays 
doliars It 
of produc- 


a fair 


$20 


per cwt. a few vears ago, a price of 
$16 to $20 now will give them an ex- 
orbitant profit. It is difficult for peo- 


ple who have not given thought to this 
matter to understand that while the 
farmer was making money on his hogs 
at $8 per cwt., he has been losing mon- 
ey lately even at $20 per ewt. 

«When the Food Administration an- 
nourced the price that it would try to 
for hogs the coming year, it 
did not name the price in dollars, but 
in bushels of corn. Mr. Cotton said 
that so far as possible he would try to 


assure 


make next year’s pig crop sell for at 
least the value of thirteen bushels of 
corn per 190-pounds of hog. This basis 
of v-lie was reached after careful in- 
vestiz: and Wallaces’ Farmer 





takes some credit to itself for having 
furrished the basis upon which this in- 
estication was conducted The tud- 
jes in hog production and prices which 
have been made during the past three 
years by Henry A. Wallace, associate 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, were used 
as a cuide for determining a fair price 
for hogs next year. 

Every manufacturing business makes 
certain finished products out of cer- 


price of 100 pounds of live hog in the 


markets has equa 


led the value of elev- 


en to twelve bushels of No. 2 cash corn 


at Chicago. From 
of this corn has 
densed into hog 


two to four bushels of corn 


needed to cover 
the cost of pastur 


e, labor 


eight to ten bushels 


actually been con- 
flesh. The value of 
has been 


risk of cholera, 
shelter, and 


the 


the uncertainty of the future market. 


In the charts w 
form the trend of 
1858, as measuhed 
we give by years 


e have put in graphic 


the hog market since 
in corn. In the tables 
the numbers of bush- 


els of corn required to equal in price 
109 pounds of hog flesh: 
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keep up the production of enough hogs 
to feed our people and teave a few 
for export, it has been necessary for 
hogs to sell on an average for the 
value per cwt. of between eleven and 


twelve bushels of No. 2 cash corn. 
When the price per cwt. falls below 
the value of ten bushels of corn, pro- 


duction is discouraged, and the farm- 
er who can not produce hogs easily, 
quits the game. As the supply of hogs 
decreases, the price naturally increas- 
es, and when it swings up to a point 
where hogs are selling <t a price per 
cwt equal to the value of thirteen 
bushels of corn, production of hogs is 
again encouraged and increased until 
it overtakes the consumption demand, 
and the price swings down again. Rec- 
ognizing this inevitable trend of prices 
and production, our kood Administra- 
tion fixed a minimum price for next 
year’s hog crop, not in dollars, but by 


saying that they should sell per cwt. 
for the value of at least thirteen bush- 
els of corn. This gives the least eco- 
nomical producer an opportunity to 
grow hogs at a fair profit, and there- 
fore should operate to increase our 
production. It is the first time in the 
history of price-fixing, at least in our 
country, and possibly in other coun- 


tries also, when the price-fixer recog- 
nized the fundamental economic law, 
and fixed the price accordingly. 

The Food Administration acted wise- 
ly in fixing this relative price. Had 
it not been for this assurance of a fair 
price, fewer sows would have been 
bred this winter, and prices of hogs 
would have gone very much higher 


hogs compared to the value of the corn 
which has been fed into them; and but 
for the government’s announced pur- 
pose to make next year’s crop of pigs 
sell at least for the value of thirteen 
bushels of corn, we would very likely 
have had a most decided aecrease in 
production next year. This announces 
ment by the government, however, 
should inerease production, and we 
should have enouzh hogs to supply our 
needs and the needs of our allies. 

The assurance of the Food Adminis- 
tration that next year’s hog crop shall 
sell for at least the value of thirteen 
bushels of corn is the most certain 
thing the hog farmer has ever had put 
up to him. In the past, he has been at 
the mercy of a violently tluctuating 
market. This coming year he can feel 
reasonably sure of a fair price, neither 
exorbitantly high nor ruinously low. 

For fifty years the consumer has, in 
effect, paid for his hogs the value of 


eleven to twelve busheis ot corn. An 
increase in the price of hogs of the 
value of but one bushel of corn is cer- 


tainly very moderate. Tie consumer, 
therefore, benefits even mcre than the 
producer by this corn-hog ratio as es- 
tablished by the Food Administration. 

There seems no doubt as to the 
emergency which confronts us. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the past four 
months, our big central markets have 
been receiving only two-thirds of the 
normal hog supply. The reason for 
this is that hogs have been selling too 
low, considering the cost cf the corn 
fed to them. The price of hogs has 
been about equal to the price of nine 
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bushels of corn instead of twelve bush- 
els. Most of the time since the war 
began, in 1914, hogs have been selling 
for less than the twelve-bushel ratio. 
The price of hogs in dollars went up 
very rapidly, but the cost of corn in- 
creased even more rapidly. Therefore, 
the hog producer practically discon- 
tinued feeding hogs. To make sure 
of winning the war, every farmer who 
can grow hogs on the basis of thirteen 
bushels of hogs to 100 pounds of hogs 
should grow them. Hog meat is urg- 
ently needed, and especially hog fats. 
In Civil war times, people were will- 
ing to pay more for corn proportion- 
ately than they were willing to pay for 
hogs; and in the winter of 1863-1864 
hogs sold per ewt. for the value of but 
seven bushels of corn. Naturally hogs 
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were rushed to market, because farm- 
ers could not afford to feed corn to 
them at that price, and in Chicago that 
winter 904,659 hogs were pscked. Two 
years later, during the winter of 1865- 
1866, the number of hogs packed at 
Chicago had decreased to 507,355; and 
thus scarcity made hogs sell per cwt. 
for the value of twenty bushels of 
corn. ,That was hard on the consumer, 
altho profitable to the producer. 

The plan adopted by our Food Ad- 
minstration should prevent these vio- 
lent fluctuations. The assurance that 
hogs will sell for the value of thirteen 
bushels of corn should result in mak- 
ing an even supply of hogs, and the 
price should hang right around the 
point indicated. That will ive the con- 
sumer both at home and abroad his 























pork products at a very fair price, and 
it will enable the producer to keep up 
his production. 

A study of the sixty-year chart ap- 
pearing herewith will be of interest. 
The black areas above the horizontal 
line thru the middle of the chart indi- 
cate the periods when hogs have sold 
for more than the value of twelve 
bushels of corn, and the tlack areas 
below this line indicate the periods 
when they have sold for less. For the 
average farmer, therefore, the black 
areas above the line represent a profit 
and the areas below the line a loss. 
Whenever there has been a profit area 
preduction has been stimulated, the 
number of hogs marketed has been in- 
creased, and this has gone on until the 
increase has overtaken the demand of 


























the consumer. When this has hap- 
pened, prices began to drop, and the 
producer entered a loss area, which 
continued until production had de- 
creased to a point below what it should 
be to meet the needs of the consumer. 
Then prices swung back; and so we 
have these ups and downs all thru this 
period. From 1903 to 1916, there was 
an unusually close correspondence be- 
tween hog profits and losses and gen- 
eral business conditions. In 1917, 
however, good business did not mean 
hog profits. 

Reaction @quals action, and but for 
the stabilizing effect exercised by the 
act of the Food Administration, the 
prices of hogs during the next two or 
three years would no doubt have gone 
very high. 


A CHANGE OF MIND AND HEART NECESSARY 


frae doin’ the chores and wis 
sittin’ doon readin’ the paper, 
the auld wumman says tae me: 
“Sandy,” says she, “did ye notice that 
the king has been appointin’ a day for 
national prayer and_ thanksgivin’? 
Some time in January, I think it is,” 
she said, lookin’ roond for the paper. 

“What does he wart tae gie thanks 
for?” I replied. 

“There’s always somethin’ tae be 
thankfu’ for,” says Jean. “Na doot 
things might be worse than they are, 
tho ye might not think it. But I hae 
an idea that thanksgivin’ is not the 
main reason for settin’ apart a day in 
this way. He’s callin’ this national 
prayer-meetin’ because he is beginnin’ 
tae see that a change o’ mind an’ heart 
on the part o’ his people will be tae the 
advantage o’ all concerned, an’, what’s 
Mair, he has the glimmerin’ o’ an idea 
that he’s not goin’ tae win the war till 
this change does take place. 

“Human nature doesna’ change vera 
much in the course o’ a few thousand 
years, an’ if we’ve read oor Bible, or 
Some o’ the ither books that gie us the 
history 0’ past generations, we’ll have 
foond oot that the tribes an’ nations 
that got rinnin’ off the track an’ gaein’ 
tae the bad in ony way, were not gen- 
erally allowed tae run vera far, for 
Somethin’ always happened tae bring 
them up wi’ a short turn, an’ in the 
end tae start them on the straight an’ 
harrow way again. 


| AST night, after I had come in 


“Yhis has happened hundreds, an’ 
maybe thousands o’ times since man 
came tae live on this auld earth, but 
we haven’t learned oor lesson yet, ap- 


. parently, for there is somethin’ or 


Someone tryin’ tae teach it tae us 
aagin. It seems tae me that it is a 
guid deal like a sickness in the case 0’ 
an individual. Nine times oot o’ ten it 
is the breakin’ o’ nature’s law in some 
way that brings on this sickness, an’ 
the man who has tae undergo it gen- 
erally finds that his punishment an’ 
cure are put up in the one bottle. 

“An’ sae it is wi’ oor wars, I feel 
sure. Take the warld as a whole, oor 
ain nation as weel as that o’ the en- 
emy. Have we been ony better than 
we ought tae have been? I dinna’ 
think it. Frae what I have read an’ 
heard, I’m inclined tae think that they 
were all gaein’ tae the de’il aboot as 
fast as they kenned how. There wis 
ony amount o’ prosperity, but money 
an’ morals dinna’ always go thegither, 
I’ve noticed. Whisky drinkin’ an’ the 
ither things that gang wi’ it, that are 
as bad if not worse, wis on the in- 
increase, an’ these things had sic a 
hold on the people that we have no’ 
got rid o’ them yet, altho everybody 
kens that there is everything tae be 
gained and naething tae be lost by 
pittin ’them oot o’ business, once an’ 
for all. 

“There are some signs that go tae 
show us that a change is takin’ place 
in the minds o’ the nations that are at 


war, in regard tae these things. There 
are several questions that England 
herself will have tae settle at home 
before she need expect tae straighten 
oot that little affair over in France, 
I’m sure 0’ thiat. 

“It’s funny how short-sighted hu- 
manity is, when ye come tae think 
aboot it. They’d rather hand doon 
money an’ land an’ all that sort o’ 
thing, tae their children an’ their chil- 
dren’s children, than tae’ gie them a 
fightin’ chance o’ acquirin’ a good 
character. They must ken better than 
that, I’m thinkin’, but the queer thing 
is that they dinna’ do better. But if 
there’s a Higher Power takin’ a hand 
in rinnin’ the affairs o’ this warld, as 
we ken there is, I feel sure that the 
future generations o’ mankind will hae 
a better chance to mak’ somethin’ 0’ 
themselves than a guid mony o’ the in- 
dividuals that hiae lived thru part 0’ 
what we call the ‘century o’ prog- 
ress. An’ ye can say what ye like, 
it will be partly because o’ this war. 
It had to come, in the nature o’ things. 
Man created the conditions that made 
it a necessity, but at the same time it 
isna’ rinnin’ ahead by chance, by ony 
means. As I said, we’re juist gaein’ tae 
continue takin’ oor medicine till it 
makes us better, or kills us entirely, 
an’ I’m not one o’ those that look for 
ony such endin’ up as that tae the 
British empire. Na, na, we’ll win oot 
yet, altho it’s gaein tae be by hard 
scratchin’, I can see that. 


“I wis juist readin’ a chapter in the 
Book the ither day,” Jean went on, “an’ 
I cam’ across one verse that might dae 
a lot o’ good if ilka minister in the 
country wad tak’ it fir his text some- 
time, an’ preach a sermon frae it. It 
wis juist this: ‘Return unto me and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord.’ 
There’s the answer tae the whole ques- 
tion, as I see it. When we're ready to 
dae that we'll be in sight o’ the end o’ 
oor troubles, but until we are, I dinna’ 
see a chance for us.” 

“Weel, Jean,” says I, when she had 
quit speakin’; “I see ye hae been dae- 
in’ some thinkin’ yersel’ in yer spare 
time. I winna’ say ye’re richt in all 
yer conclusions, but on the ither hand 
I winna’ say ye’re wrang. Na,” says I, 
“I winna say ye’reé wrang. There’s 
mair people o’ yer way o’ thinkin’ than 
ye may imagine, an’ that’s one reason 
why we hae good grounds for oor 
hope o’ somethin’ better on ahead. I’m 
no’ one that believes in gettin’ discour- 
aged aboot onything on this auld plan- 
et, but at the same time I always pit a 
guid deal o’ stock in a proverb that 
used tae be in one o’ the school-books 
lang ago. It wis this: ‘Be sure ye’re 
richt, then gae ahead.’ We're on the 
richt side in this war, I’m no’ in twa 
minds aboot that, but have we been 
richt in all we have done or said in 
connection wi’ it?” 

“Ye had better leave it that that, 
Sandy,” says Jean.—Sandy Fraser, in 
Canada Farmers’ Advocate. 
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Warm Water For Hogs 





water in 
ing weather chills hogs. They ea’ 
more feed to keep com- 
fortably warm 
mnore high-pri 

fuel Hogs that 
cold water in winter eat 


those having warm water, ~*~. -~ - 
Can you afford to waste a 
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Brices! Corn and feed are real money now. 
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This Amazing 
Book Telis 
How! It’s 


FREE! 


Wheat everywhere is 
rank with oats! Clean them 
out before you sow! Send 
postal at once for big free book— 

‘The Campbell System of Breed- 
ing Big Crops.”’ Tells how you 
can add 20% to your crops—how 
you can clean out all oats—all / 
weeds—all dirt. Also gives 
facts about my wonderful 


CHATHAM 
Seed Grader and Cleaner 


Over 600,000 farmers use it. Fastest and most 
thorough machine of its kind ever bailt. 

Cleans, grades, separates aod sacks. any grain 
or grass seed or rankest mixtures! Allina single 
operation!! Takes out all oats! Cleans out dust, 
and trash and wicked weed seed! 

Separates the poor, sickly seed—sacks the big 

lump fellows fur seed or market. Handles 00 
yushels an hour with ease. Gas engine power or 
easiest running hand power machine ever built. 

Find out now. : Sold on liberal terms. No money 
in advance. Long time credit. Send postal for 
amazing Book and Big Offer Now. 


MANSON CAMPBFLL & SONS CO. 
Dept. 214, Detroit, Mich. Dept. 214, Minneapolis, Mian. 
Dept. 214, Kansas City, Mo. qos! 
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Save all you can. 


E AL HogWatere 


Solves the problem. Suppiles c.ean 
water at mcuT SANNO’ 
Freeze. Always on the job--saves you 25 per 
cent of feed and sav time and labor choppin, 
of heavy, galvanized stee 
ater feeds to trough auto- 
Styles and sizes _to suit you-- 
investigate Now. 


Hog Raisers’ Encyclopedia 
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, on diseases. 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
P1791 Loousr Sr., Dea Motnes, lowa 








Feed Your Hogs 
Warm Sunshine 


Give them good pure air. Both necessary 
as feed to save your litters and grow 
healthy hogs. Sunshineand airsave your 
corn and put pounds on your pigs and dol- 
larsin your pockets. Flood your hog house 
floors with sunlight—keep the air fresh. 


Fit perfectly in new or old hog houses, 
wood or tile. Easy to install. Made of 
heavy non-rust galvanized iron. Ventila- 
ting feature trouble proof and easy 
to operate. Made for roof and side- 
wall. Inexpensive and everlasting 
Ask for “IOWAY" Hog 
House Plans. 23 illustrations. 

WHITNELL MFG. Co. 
Bex A Kingsley, 











Grinds more ear corn or smal lgrain, 


bh Fat 


with less power, than any other mill. 
é Lathe-centered 


Doesn't warm the feed, 
Burrs be in three minutes. 
(Write te-day fer 


106 Wain Bee roe 
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“Kero-Oil” Engines 


pemediate Shipment--All Styles-- 
to 22 H-P.--No Waiting--Big Factory--Big 
Dutput—-F vices mont favorable. wre Tor my 
an ices--Cash vayments 
y Dowh ED. 1, WITTE, Pree.” 
ITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1530 Oaktand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1530 Empire Bidg., Pitteburg, Pa. 
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SOME RUNTS I HAVE KNOWN 


O herd of breeding hogs, no 
N matter how intelligently man- 
aged, is without its runt pigs. 
They are much oftener in evi- 
dence than the runt calf or colt. The 
causes are many, possibly more than 
we know of—some born so, weak and 
small at birth, but oftener from lack 
of proper nourishment from nursing 
the dam. The pig that does not claim 
a good teat, one giving an average 
amount of milk, and retain it in the 
sharp competition found in a large lit- 
ter, soon falls behind in growth and 
strength as compared with the rest of 
the litter, and becomes a runt, if not 
one to start with. Some sows suckle 
much more evenly in all of their teats 
than others, and such usually pro- 
duce even-sized litters, tho some may 
be smaller than others to start with. 
The old adage, “Root hog or die,” I 
presume was first coined by one who 
had in mind a litter of husky pigs, each 
fighting for its life in competition with 
the rest of the litter. The stronger pig 
has no mercy on the weaker brother 
or sister. It is a case of “might makes 
right,” a genuine military spirit, the 


fight often to death, with no quarter 
asked or given, truly a case of the 
“survival of the fittest,” as regards 


brute strength, but the greatest phy- 
sical strength does not accompany the 
most valuable ani- 

mal with any more | 


men. I have seen 

many instances in | 

which the largest 
j 


and best grown pig 
of the litter was 
quite coarse and 
lacking in correct- 
ness of type, and of 
less value for use 
as a breeding ani- 
mal than smaller 
pigs, or even the 
runt of the litter. 
I have seen this so 
often, in the case 
of both boars and 
sows, that I have 
long since made up 
my mind that the 
real value of a pig 
as a breeder or a 
producer is not 
safely estimated by 
its size at any giv- 
en young age, or 
even its size at ma- 
turity. 

I like a hog of good size 
size, if quality and smoothness are 
not lost—long and even in body; but 
I am wondering if the craze just now 
for extreme size in hogs is not doing 
the hog industry more harm than good. 
There are two extremes to every- 
thing, as we so often hear said, and, 
while I have always advocated the 
large hog of good length, I am doubt- 
ing the need of the tem or eleven-hun- 
dred-pound boar. I very much doubt if 
instances can be cited where such 
boars have proven the equal as breed- 
ers of boars of some less size, except 
in the estimation of breeders who are 
clamoring for monstrosity in size, for- 
getting every other virtue, and measur- 
ing the value of a breeding animat 
by the sole standard of size. Boars of 
a little less size, in my opinion, will 
sire pigs that are more profitable 
feeders, earlier in maturing, and that 
make more pounds of dressed hog per 
bushel of corn fed to them than the 
larger, coarser kind. The faddist, no 
matter what his fad, is not a safe judge 
of any breed of stock, because he is 
sure to overestimate his fad in com- 
parison with every other virtue, weigh- 
ing it in importance as against every 
other good quality. 

But I have drifted away from my 
subject—the runt’pig. The greatest 
breeding sow I ever bred or owned, 
by odds—and, if I were not afraid of 
being judged egotistical for making 
the statement, I would say I doubt 
very much if her equal as a producing 
sow was ever known to my chosen 
breed ,the Berkshire—was Lady Lee 
7th, 25107, as complete a runt pig as I 
ever saw to live, with one eye out, 
and her small size caused by having 
been robbed by the rest of the litter. 
She never would have lived thru her 
days of poverty as a small pig had it 
not been summer-time, when a lesser 
amount of nourishment is required to 
maintain animal life. For days ‘and 


even large 
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By N. H. GENTRY 


days, I hoped and expected she would 
come up missing, for, as the expression 
goes, she was such an “eye-sore.” 
Many times I was tempted to end her 
life by a knock on the head, but as 
often sentiment, the guiding spirit in 
the lives of those who are not commit- 
ted wholly to cold figuring, suggested 
to me that it would be murder to do 
so. So fate decreed that she live, and 
she proved to be worth many thousand 
dollars to the breed. Her blood courses 
thru the veins of most. of the great 
Berkshires of today and for a good 
many years of the past. After some 
delay, she finally grew and developed 
into quite a good sow of fair size. Her 
sire and dam were both great animals, 
prize winners at the leading shows of 
that day, her dam, as a yearling, hav- 
ing won every prize she competed for, 
at the close of which circuit she died 
of cholera, contracted in showing— 
leaving only one litter to her credit. 
I have often wondered what she might 
have been worth had she lived to a 
mature age. I remember her most dis- 
tinctly as a sow oi most superior qual- 
ity, and her death was a great disap- 
pointment to me. Her litter sister, of 
considerable more size and apparently 


turn, accompanied by a lot of red tape 
and worry. 

Again, in the shipment of breeding 
stock thruout the year, from state to 
state, we find there are few states that 
do not set up a barrier at the imagi- 
mary state line, by demanding a go. 
called health certificate, all of which 
means more worry, and a fee from 
shipper to veterinarian, accomplishing 
no good whatever, the inspection be- 
ing made usually at the depot, thru 
the cracks of the crate, affording no 
means Of ascertaining with any cer- 
tainty whether the pig is healthy or 
not. Without any reflection upon the 
veterinarian, his opinion in such a cage 
means no more than a guess. If assur- 
ance must be had that the pig is in 
good health and has not Been exposed 
to cholera, would not a written state- 
ment from the shipper, certifying that’ 
the herd from whick the pig came was 
in a healthy condition, mean much 
more than the inspection now demand- 
ed of the veterinarian? Such foolish 
rules as the above, forced upon the 
breeders, accompanied by the worry 
and expense they engender, are doing 
more today to drive breeders out of 
raising pure-breds and into raising 
hogs for pork only, than any other ex- 
perience they have ever encountered, 
It engenders a feeling of distrust in 

the mind of the 








The Real Value of A Pig Is Not Safely Estimated By Its Size at Any Given Young Age. 


of the same type, was not her equal as 
a breeder. 

Lady Lee 7th, mated to the great 
Longfellow 16835, produced a long list 
of noted animals, among them being 
King Lee, champion boar bred by ex- 
hibitor at the Chicago World’s Fair; 
King Lee 2d, even a greater boar, ‘and 
on to King Lee 8th, as well as the 
Baron Lee boars, including Baron Lee 
4th, Baron Lee 6th and Baron Lee 8th, 
not forgetting Lady Lee 50th, a full 
sister to the above boars, the greatest 
sow I ever saw of any breed, and so 
pronounced by many prominent breed- 
ers of other breeds of hogs. Lady Lee 
50th weighed as a junior yearling— 
three days under eighteen months of 
age—750 pounds, and was of a quality 
and development thruout that I never 
saw equaled. She was held back from 
breeding for show, and was never bred, 
and therefore left no progeny—dying 
of cholera, contracted in showing, at 
the close of the circuit of 1895. In 
those days, when the exhibitor of hogs 
had no means of protecting his herd 
against cholera, show herds infected 
with cholera were allowed to follow 
the circuit of the fairs unmolested, as 
it was seldom that the management of 
any fair could be induced to exclude 
them. It was then the exhibitor of 
swine certainly needed help and pro- 
tection but none could be obtained. 
Now since we have the serum treat- 
ment to protect our herds upon exhi- 
bition, and need no further help from 
the veterinary profession, we have the 
so-called help forced upon us at every 
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times to wonder if 
after all.the secur- , 
ing of the fee ig 
not the uppermost 
thought in the 
minds of the vet- 
erinary profession 
in advicating such 
unnecessary legis- 
lation, resulting in 
nothing more than 
an extra expense 
and a worry to the 
breeder. 
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I could name 
many runt pigs 
that have eventu- 
ally made good, 
but I will confine 
myself to but a 
few. Baron Duke 
50th, that did so 
much good in the 
Corsa herd, one 


of the really great 
boars of the breed, 
was the’ smallest 
pig of the litter 
that he came from. 
One of the greatest producing sows 1 
ever bred was Charmer 117th 138561, a 
sow that for some three or four years 
in succession in the recent past, gave 
me more show animals than any sow 
in my herd, several of wMch I sold for 
$500 each. Charmer 117th was a runt 
pig, and, to add to her troubles, she 
became ruptured at the navel, the 
weight of her intestines forming a sack 
under her belly which touched the 
ground as she walked. The only way 
in which I knew how to cure this was 
by starvation, or very nearly starva- 
tion, all of which took a good many 
weeks. It can well be imagined that 
after going thru all of this she was a 
decided runt. She grew out pretty well, 
but not large, and strange to say, as mM 
the case of Lady Lee 7th, her produce 
were not only animals of great quality 
but lots of size as well, greater size 
really than the average of their fami- 
lies. 

So I could go on and name other 
runts that made good in the end, after 
a little more waiting before being put 
to breeding than is the case of the 
average sow. My experience in breed- 
ing hogs has cultivated in me much of 
respect for the runt pig. This thought 
has come to my mind, that many of 
the great men of the world, and men 
who have accomplished the most in 
this life, have been those developed 
under stern adversity, and I have won- 
dered if it might not be true that in 
the case of the runt pig, backed up by 
superior ancestry, there is not a re- 
doubled effort of nature to reinstate 
or develop what is best in its make-up. 
With the pig that is well nourished 
and well developed in size, and still 
of bad type or form, there is no hope 
of improvement, or of its becoming 4 
valuable breeder; but there is no tell- 
ing what the runt may develop into if 
given a chance and a little extra time 
in which to develop before being put 
to breeding. 
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to keep healthy and fat and 
bring you the bigger profits. 
Experts assert that an adequate 
supply of fresh air is as neces- 
sary to the thrift of an animal as 
food or water. Keep your 
tock thrifty by installing 












and make sure of getting 
all the profits. 

Bird, rust and rot-proof. 
Made of heavy galvanized 
stecl. GShippedready 
to install. Easy to erect—cosp 
no more than ordinary kind. 
There’san O-K dealer in your 
town—if not, write us for 
irticulars of our full line. 
PHILIP BERNARD CO. 
2203 Floyd Ave. 












Buttermilk 
Feed 2 aGal. 


Manns -tramel’ 


Straight From Churn to Hog Lot 


All the buttermilk feed you want for 
your hogs for as low as 2¢ a gallon, 
delivered right to your station, through 
the development of 


Milkaoline 


Pure, fresh buttermilk, modified and condensed 
for cheap shipping and easy handling. Im- 
proved in feeding value by added vegetable 
oils and added acidity. One gailon of Milkoline, 
mixed with 50 gallons of water and fed with 
usual grain feeds, makes greater weight per 
bushel of grain, keeps hogs healthy, their ap- 
petites keen, bowels in good condition and 
expels worms. 30c worth of Milkoline 
mixture saves 100 pounds of grain. 


Order Direct From This Ad 


5 gals. express prepaid, $1.60 per gal. 
10 gals. express prepaid, 1.25 per gal. 
32 gals. at creamery, -90 per gal. 
60 gals. at creamery, 80 per gal. 












No extra charge for kegs or barrela. Order today or 
write for descriptive circular if you wish, also testi- 
monials of feeders. Money back guarantee. 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO. iconSc3°cry Sis: 


H. A. WILKINGON, Distributor. 
705 Franklin Avenue, Des Moines. lowa. 


What Kind of Water 
Do Your Hogs Drink J 


See that they unchilled water this winter 
all they need. Chilled icy water stunts their 
qroweh and makes them eat more feed. Put in 
your hog house lot a 


BUSBY’S Son. HOG WATERER 


Built to do what you expect it to do. 
Copackty 60 ~ filled, eat? 
py. Dewees Yurehnee your 
ion cold the weather. 
WANTED AT ONCE, 
BE FARMER AGENTS 
ZZ We have offer to 
YZ? \ make fret bager’ your com- 
# a” who will wet to melghbors. 
Cc. W. BUSBY & CO. 
Box 8 Wasuimaton,la. 

































(Zee YOU SAVE MONEY 


eal) by ordering your fish from us, as we 
; have again opened Branch Shipping 
Houses at Fargo, N. D., Aberdeen, 
a S. D., and Des Moines, lowa and can ship your 
A order direct from the Branch nearest you, giving 
ay taster service and lower freight rates. 
RESH FROZEN SPLIT ROCK HERRING tastily 
acked and wrapped in waxed paper. A 100 Ib. box 
4.00. A 60 Ib. box $4.50. Jersey Blue Pike, per Ib. 
%e. Dressed-headless Rockfish, llc. Dressed Haddock, 
lie. Dressed Headless Sablefish 13%c. Dressed- 
headless Salmon, 16¢. Shipments made from our 
BRANCH HOUSES ic per Ib. higher than above 
tices. Remember all our fish are INSPECTED by the 
tate Food Commission before shipment to 7%. Our 
large Fish Cook Book,"’Tasty Ways to Cook Fish"’— 
1001 recipes free with each order of $15, or 25¢ a copy. 
Scandia Fish Co., Dock N Duluth, Mina. 
U.S. Food Administration License No. 10386. 








We guarantee 
real fresh frozen 
Lake Superior 
Herring In sani- 
tary strong boxes, 
safely delivered 
at your station at 
$8.00 per 100 lbs. 
PIG. ..00¢ 15 cents 
Pickerel]..14 cents 
Whiting.. 9 cents 

For other kinds 
send for special 
prices. ELLINGSON & 
HARSON, Duluth, bina. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
THESE ARE LIVE CATCH 

ANO FRESH FROZEN 
SOLO BY THE RELIABLE FIRM 


J po Zs 
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F PRESH AND SALT FISH 
prmmmnmrmntsn Te > MINN: 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











Hog Receipts and Prices 

The new plan of equalizing receipts 
at the Chicago market day by day, 
which began December 10th, did not 
work very well the first week. Every- 
thing seemed to conspire to bring big 
runs on the wrong days, when they 
would lower prices most effectively. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week in 1917: 
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eeis8| 98 
£5/55| 25 
oS alae! sa 
GONG Lt Foci we 17 88 210 
Jame 7 to 14...<... 89 | 872] 203 
June 14 to: Bl... 6 ccc 79 93 206 
June 21 to 28....... 93 | 108 199 
June 28 to July 5...] 98 81 195 
Cy 0 1098... SO} 128 195 
July 13 to 19..:.. woh 228 | 189 192 
wuly 39 tO SG... cs. 83 | 105 193 
July 26 to August 2} 78 | 114 200 
August 2 to 9..... 109 | 106 207 
August 9 to 16..... 66 74 218 
August 16 to 23..... 61 17 235 
August 23 to 30..... 36 57 213 
August 30 to Sept. 6.) 65 70 222 
Sept. 6 to 13..... voi. Oe 65 224 
Sept. 13 to 20..... ool 66 82 224 
Sept. 20 to 37 .sssa 58 70 233 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 ...| 60 73 243 
Got.” S746 Bb oicscceis 63 7 237 
Oot. TL 40) 36s oss avice 83 90 224 
Ot. 18 46 Bole kc euicce 80 89 205 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 1....] 72 76 219 
INOV.: 2 00. © scucises 87 87 230 
Nov. 86 36 .cesccct 100 98 238 
Nov. 15 10°33 .cscece 98 | 107 246 
WOW, Gee GO UEe s+ <icees 103 | 107 249 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 6...| 96 | 105 240 
Dec; € tO ke «...cev. 105 | 102 240 
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June Ist to | | 
ok eee |2,760,920/3,520,575 


ab 7 .ee-e-| 33,643) 33,220/$17.08 
DSCs. (Bas cosa 15,991} 18,040] 17.14 
Dec... 16 2.0 32,875} 50,820) 17.38 
Dec 11 ......| 42,09 38,170} 17.42 
Dec. 12 ......| 25,28 48,400] 17.43 
Dec. 138 ......| 65,54 36,630} 17.08 





Total ......|2,976,354|3,745,855| 


In Tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week. 
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Dec. 21, Frigay ...... 38,300 42,130 
Dec. 22, Saturday ... 22,000) 24,200 
Dec. 24, Monday 45,900} 50,490 
Dec. 25, Tuesday .... ” 
Dec. 26, Wednesday .| 38,300) 42,130 
Dec. 27, Thursday ... 32,100| 35,310 
*Christmas. 
TABLE 3. 
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Dec. 21, Friday ..... $7.16 $17.18 
Dec. 22, Saturday ... 7.16 17.18 
Dec. 24, Monday 7.19 17.26 
Dec. 25, Tuesday .... * 2 
Dec. 26, Wednesday. 7.23 17.35 
Dec. 27, Thursday ... 7.17 17.20 











~ *Christmas. 
~ .The corn‘cost of hogs for December 
is $19.65. 





The Model C Bates Steel Mule was built especially 
forthe European fields, where conditions are unusually 
severe. It made good in a tremendous way and fully 
justified — int in its construction. 

So successful was it under the strains and heavy 
requirements that we determined it was too good to 

from the American farmers. Therefore the 


Model C 


Fally Covered by Patents 


on now be obtained by you for your own work—if you 
urry. 
Its a high-grade tractor cf exceptional durability 
giving long hard service day after day. It has withstood 
all sorts of heavy abuse under these abnormal condi- 
tions and shown itself a thoroughbred in every detail. 
The Model C has a medium speed, extra heavy duty 
4cylinder, valve-in-head motor. Rapeciely designed 
for burning kerosene economically. Has large bear- 
ings and crankshaft to insure best wear and long life. 
The crawler is powerfully constructed and will 
last as long as the tractor itself. 


Famous One-Man Feature 
The well known, original, Bates one-man 
feature is retained in this model. This 
enables you to perform your heavy farm 
duties without extra help, thus saving a 

second man’s wages and board. 

Write Today Sure 
Our capacity is somewhat limited. So only 

those who respond early can be qroviaes. 
Mout descriptive booklet at once and be sure of your 
odel C for spring work. Write today. 


Joliet Oil Tractor Company 


353 Benton Street, Joliet, Illinois 





Note the Power- 
fal Constrac- 
tion of the 
Crawler 


Vegeta RES. SARL MeL 


Write at 
Once for Free 
illustrated 
Literature 













OUR stock must have pienty of pure, fresh, even- 
temperatured water the year around in order to 
thrive. Animals will not drink sufficient water if it is 
cold. A Butler Twenty Hour Tank Heater 
keeps the water at the right temperature. This wonder 
ful heater (flustrated here) is non-breakable. Ali seams 
are welded, making it leak proof. Burns cobs, wood or | 
ceal. Keeps all the heat under water, where it beiongs. } 
Use in any tank. Write nearest factory fe free circular 
describing several different styles of Butler Heaters | 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
” 395 Butler Bidg., 951 6th Ave. 8. E., 
» ‘= ™ Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bins, Barn Ventilators. Truck Bodies. ete 



































COTTON SEED MEAL FOR SALE 


Our CHOCTAW BRAND. Feed two pounds for every 1,000 pounds of live weight, with 
other feed, and you have the best balanced ration you can get. It’s the cheapest balance, 
too, and you will save money by feeding CHOCTA W cotton seed cake or meal or linseed 
meal. We can make prompt shipments, and our prices are reasonable. Write us today. 


CHOCTAW SALES CO., 835 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Me. 














Joining the American 





Red Cross Means 


1. That you approve of and want a part in the great work 
for soldiers and civilians which this great organization is doing. 

2. That it puts it within the power of the Red Cross to do 
the work. 

8. That you are a patriotic and loyal citizen who asks the 
Red Cross to do for the soldiers what you are not able to do 
and what they would not be able to do to the limit without 
' your backing. 


The Christmas Membership Campaign 











December 16th to 25th, gives every one a chance to join and 
pay their Annual Dues for 1918. The united efforts of all 
citizens for a bigger and better Red Cross is asked. Join for 
yourself and for your family and get others to join. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE VALE 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


ty farm, Johnson was singing— 

singing to divert his mind from 

his own misery, and to drown 
the groaning of his room-mate, Mc- 
Cready. Something was wrong with 
Johnson’s spine. McCready was bad 
with rheumatic fever, and complica- 
tions. McCready had piped and footed 
the floor; he had been a gay liver and 
a free spender. Now he was “on the 
county,” worn out, his self-control all 
gone. He suffered much, and with 
every twinge he groaned. Johnson 
had worked and slaved for the proverb- 
ial rainy day, only to be robbed and 
bereaved, but he kept his courage. 

Johnson was in the more serious 
condition of the two, yet, tho his poor 
back throbbed with pain, he gritted 
his teeth and clenched his hands, or 
sang. Johnson and McCready were 
alone in the incurable ward—alone on 
Christmas morning. Snew had been 
falling thru the night, coating build- 
ings, trees and ground. The two 
wrecks of men looked wiiter and more 
wan for the reflected glare. McCready 
had wakened with a groan. Johnson 
sang thru “The Church in the Wild- 
wood.” The groaning went on. Then, 
to divert his room-mate, Johnson talked 
to him, telling him of his wife and of 
his past. The nurse coming in with 
the breakfast trays, was startled by a 
novel sound—McCready was laughing 
—a laugh which started him to cough- 
ing until his poor, rheumatic frame 
was racked and shaken. 

“What's the joke, McCready?” she 
asked. 

McCready pointed to Johnson, who 
looked at him reprovingly. 

“No joke, miss. I was tryifg to ease 
McCready by talking to him, when he 
set up laughing, silly-like.” 

“He told me how he 
money,” cackled McCready. 
Johnson.” 

“Yes, tell me, I'd like to find a way 
to make money easy.” 

“It was this way, miss. You know 
my back was hurt by a man driving 
an automobile. My lawyer was a man 
as tried to carry mortar on both shoul- 
ders. He sued for $3,000, but never 
pushed the case right. My doctor was 
‘after me for money, so I sent Betty, 
my wife, to tell the man I would settle 
for $50. He told her to fetch him a 
release signed by the two of us, and 
he would give me $25. So we did, and 
he did. There was my. lawyer with 
the case for months, and not a cent to 
show for it, and there was me getting 
$25 by sending Betty. I was telling 
McCready as how that was the first 
time a few lines got me $25 easy mon- 
ey, and he carried on like you heard. 
Mind him, miss; his rheumatics is go- 
ing to his head.” 

“McCready is all right, Johnson,” 
said the nurse, deftly placing her trays 
as she spoke, and giving McCready an 
understanding smile. “You were sing- 
ing ‘The Church in the Wildwood.’ My 
father went to that church.” 

“To the ‘little brown church in the 
vale’, miss?” 

“Yes, it was near Nashua, Iowa. Doc- 
tor Pitt wrote the song about 1857, and 
laid it away. He first sang it publicly 
for the singing school of the Bradford 
Academy, formerly located in old Brad- 
ford. This was in the spring of 1865. 
The song was published soon after, 
and became popular. We left Nashua 
in 1870, going into a neighborhood 
where there was no church. Father 
raised the money for a church. Then 
he supervised the building of a church 
which is as like the ‘little brown 
church’ as two peas in a pod.” 

“Is the church your father built still 
standing?” Johnson queried. 

“When I went home last fall, I found 
the glass broken out of the windows, 
and the windows boarded up. The 
weeds were grown up to the door; the 
gate was broken, and stray stock was 
pasturing in the grave-yard.” 

Johnson gasped as if the desecration 
of the church were a blow to himself. 
He couldn’t forget it after the nurse 
had gone: 

“Window-glass broken, weeds grow- 
ing, stock pasturing in what you might 
call a sister church to the ‘church in 
the wildwood’—did you mind what the 
nurse said, McCready?” 

“Red-hot needles are sticking in me 
legs!” McCready groaned. “What care 
I for churches when little red devils 
are all over me, stabbing me?” 


F's: his hospital bed in the coun- 


made easy 
“Tell her, 


* When Nurse Bennet again came into 
the room, Johnson was sleeping. Mc- 
Cready, for a wonder, was still. His 
eyes were fixed on the pain-worn face 
opposite. He lifted a warning, beck- 
oning finger to her. 

“Fetch me great-coat,” he whispered. 
This brought, he ripped the lining of 
the shabby garment. With trembling 
fingers he plucked from between the 
wadding of the padded shoulders a 
worn wallet from which he drew five 
five-dollar bills. “I’ve saved it for me 
burying,” he exptained to the surprised 
woman. “And I’m giving it to John- 
son. ‘Easy money,’ he said. Mind that, 
nurse, and him a-paying for it with 
back and legs and his woman—starved 
she was, miss; buried by the county. 
When he told me, Johnson cried. He’ll 


Nurse Bennet returned io the hospital. 
Johnson was singing—both of the two 
old men were singing! When John- 
son saw her, he drew something from 
under his pillow and flaunted it be- 
fore her. McCready began laughing— 
a laugh which again started him to 
coughing until his gaunt frame was 
racked and shaken. The nurse threw 
up her hands in mock surprise: 

“Why, Johnson!” 

“When I wakened from my nap this 
morning, miss, McCready says, says 
he: ‘Johnson, you’ve been after more 
easy money. By me soul, there’s bills 
sticking out all over you,’ says he. 
Would you believe it, miss, there was 
these? McCready says as how some- 
body brought me a Christmas gift, and 
that it’s mine to keep. Is it miss?” 




















There's a church in the valley by 
the wildwood, 
No lovelier place in the dale, 
No spot is so dear to my childhood 
As the little brown church in the 
vale. 


How sweet on a bright Sabbath 
morning, 
To list to the clear ringing bell, 
Its tones so sweetly are calling, 
Oh, come to the church in the 
vale. 





THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH 


There, close by the church in the 
valley, 
Lies one that I loved so well, 
She sleeps, sweetly sleeps ’neath 
the willow; 
Disturb not her rest in the vale. 


There, there by the side of that 
oved one, 
"Neath the tree where the wild- 
flowers bloom, 
Where the farewell hymn shall be 
chanted, 
I shall rest by her side in the tomb. 








be tickled to have money to pay for 
his own funeral, eh?” 

“You mustn’t give away your all, 
McCready,” she protested. ‘Wait and 
think it over.” 

“And haven’t I thought it over? To 
see Johnson find easy money as is easy 
money will be worth more to me this 
day than me coffin at me funeral. It’s 
a Christmas gift to meself, miss. A 
McCready always pays the piper when 
he dances. When Johnson finds easy 
money, he’ll make me forget me legs— 
like red-hot needles the pain is, miss— 
red devils a-stabbin’ and a-jabbin’— 
and the nights each a month long. 
Never a McCready was buried by the 
county, but Johnson hasn’t had the 
chances I’ve had in this world, and he 
should have a better send-off for the 
next. Do what I bid you, nurse; I'll 
have me laugh.” 





Christmas Day was darkening when 


By sly winks and nods, McCready 
signed to her to say yes. 

“I’m sure it’s yours to keep, John- 
son,” she assured him. “What will 
you do with so much money?” 

At his reply, McCready’s jaw fell. 
“I’m going to give it to McCready for 
his burying! McCready oughtn’t to 
shame his family by being buried by 
the county, and I won’t be buried bet- 
ter nor my Betty.” 

“Give that money to me?” McCready 
found indignant voice. “Indeed, and 
you won’t. I'll see you buried meself 
with those bills.” 

“Go to sleep the two of you,” the 
nurse urged. “We'll settle that later.” 





In the darkness of the night, Mc- 
Cready whispered: 

“Are you asleep, Johnson?” 

“I’m not, McCready.” 

“About that money. 
good to us, isn’t she?” 


Nurse is awful 


“She is, McCready.” 

“Let’s give her the money to put 
windys in the church her father built 

Johnson nearly sat up in his excite- 
ment. ‘McCready, you’ve a head on 
you as will beat the best of the family 
That church is the sister church, you 
might say, of the ‘church in the wild- 
wood.’ To fix up the windys there that 
have the glass broken out and the 
windys boarded up, will be a monu- 
ment to the ‘little brown church.’ ” 

The sister church to the “cHurch in 
the wildwood” stood in the midst of 
dead weeds, its windows boarded up, 
the steps broken down, the gate sagged 
—letting stray stock wander in. 

In the schoolhouse adjacent a preach- 
er was holding revival services: 

“We will sing No. 175.” 

Heartily the audience sang thru the 
first verse, and on to the second: 


“How sweet on a clear Sabbath 
morning, 

To list to the clear, ringing bell. 

Its tones so sweetly are calling: 

‘Oh, come to the church in the 
vale.’ ” 


Here the preacher held up his hand 
for silence. «Then he told the story of 
Johnson and McCready—two old men 
on their death-beds; told of their love 
for one another, their affection for 
their nurse, and their decision to help 
restore the church her father built— 
the church within a stone’s throw of 
the schoolhouse where they stood. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
he asked; in conclusion. “We have 
given freely to the Y. M. C. A., that 
our boys who have been drafted by 
the state may have the arms of the 
church about them. What about our 
young folks at home? We know that 
the dangers from within the individual 
are greater than those from without. 
Will we find that for some of our boys 
who are gone, we have ‘locked the 
stable’ too late? Will we learn that 
the religious training in this commu- 
nity does not strengthen our youth to 
conquer temptations? 

“In just such measure as the coun; 
try church has fulfilled her responsi- 
bilities to God will our young folks be 
prepared to resist evil. We have often 
been uplifted by this song of the 
‘church in the vale. Have we ever 
translated our emotion into action 
which has strengthened the church? 
Have we listened to the call of the 
‘clear, ringing bell,’ or have we si- 
lenced the bell with rust? Isn’t spirit- 
ual emotion like a precious ointment 
which we permit to be spilled and 
wasted unless we put it into some ala- 
baster box of service? 

“What are we going to do about 
this? The Lord has made these dying 
men his agents to point out the ruins 
of His church. Is there a Nehemiah 
here who will organize his people for 
rebuilding this house of the Lord?” 





Johnson and McCready were argu- 
ing how many panes of window glass 
twenty-five dollars would buy, when 
the nurse ushered in a visitor, a sturdy 
man in the garb of a clergyman. 

“Brother Johnson, I’m glad to meet 
you. Brother McCready, how is the 
rheumatism?” a friendly voice said. A 
friendly face beamed down on the two 
men. “I’ve come on a pleasant errand 
today—a very pleasant errand. I bring 
you the thanks of our community.” 

The wan faces of two suffering old 
men looked at him blankly. 

He drew out his handkerchief and 
began again: “The thanks of our com- 
munity,” he repeated. “Nurse, you tell 
them; I’m a little husky today.” 

So Nurse Bennet told Johnson and 
McCready of the mission of their gift; 
of how, because of it, men had given 
money, merchandise and time to re- 
store the little church; how they had 
pledged themselves to make of it 4 
power for good in the community. 

Tears rolled down Johnson's cheeks. 
McCready forgot to groan. 

“And they said,” the preacher broke 
in: “‘Let us rise up and build.’ .. - 
So the people strengthened their hands 
for this good work.’ 

“And,” the preacher added, triumph- 
antly, “so we bring you this message: 
‘So built we the wall, for the people 
had a mind to work.’” 

“A monument to the ‘little brow? 
church’,” said Johnson. “Praise God.” 
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ur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE - 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


fach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


This statement may not always apply to 











duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 30, 1917.) 
the last quarter of 
the year follow directly the lessons of 
the preceding quarter, running thru 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, car- 
rying thru them the thought of God’s 
Joving care for His people, and the im- 
portant place which His word should 
have in their lives, that they may know 
lis will and follow after it. 
Lesson one is from the Psajms, the 
85th and the 126th. These Psalms be- 


The lessons of 


long to the period of the return of the 
Jews from captivity, probably after the 
safe return across the desert under 
Ezra. The practical lesson is that the 
normal tone of the Christian life is 
joy; that no one in all the earth has 


so little excuse for pessimism, for de- 
pression, for long-continued sadness, 


discouragement or doubt as has the 
Christian. He should not have the 
slightest doubt es to who reigns and 


rules his affairs and the affairs of 
men; and should realize that whatever 


comes, be it good or ill, will work out 
for him the peaceful fruits of right- 
eousness. These Psalms speak the 


joy that comes thru communion with 
God and obeying His commandments. 

Lesson 2 tells of the first return to 
Jerusalem, in the first year of the 
reign of Cyrus.the Great. Thru Daniel! 
as his counselor, he would naturally 
become acquainted with the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, in which Cyrus was 
distinctly named as the great deliver- 
er of the Hebrew people from their 
‘aptivity. Nearly fifty thousand peo- 
ple made this journey across the des- 


ert to their beloved Zion, and, as 
prophesied by Isaiah, they were pro- 
tected from the wild beasts’ that 
ranzed over it. There are none of 
mixed blood among these Hebrews, 


and the object of their return is “to 
build the house of the Lord, which is 
in Jerusalem.” For all time they had 
lost their faith in heathen idols. 

The third lesson tells of the second 
return, under E-zra, over seventy years 
after the first return. There were 
prokably seven or eight thousand peo- 
ple in this second band. Ezra evi- 
dently had spent the years in collect- 


ing the records of his people. Finding 
themselves without Levites, they sent 
to the Jewish colony, Casiphia, and 


secured a number of Levites. [Ezra 
then proclaimed a fast, the object of 
which was to secure the favor of the 
Almighty They carried with them 
about six million dollars’ worth of 
treasure, coming from the royal trea- 
sury and free-will offerings, but Ezra 
did not ask for a guard of soldiers, 
because he had told the king that his 
people were under the protecting care 
of Jehovah. He selected twelve of 
the chief priests, and carefully weighed 
over to all the gilver and fold, 
with instructions to watch over it un- 
til they weighed it again in the house 
of Jehovah in Jerusalem. At the end 
of four months they reached Jerusalem 
safely, and on the fourth day the trea- 


them 


sure y veiched back to the officers 
of the temple, 

Lesson Four—After finding as far as 
Dossible the old homes of their fami- 
lies, ly ing the wells and clearing 
Up the land, they assemble themselves 
in Ji the purpose of for- 


rusalem fot 
malls establis] 
hovah at the 











1g the worship of Je- 


anh 


ancient 


sanctuary. The 
Morning and evening burnt offerings 
are mad They then begin the re- 
building of the temple. The prepara- 
tory work took about two years, and 
then came the final laying of the foun- 
dations. It was a day of great joy. 
The mixed peonle from the ten tribes 


Sent a delegation asking permission to 
help in the work, but this was refused. 
This was the beginning of the hatred 
between the Jews and Samaritans, 
Which Cer sed. 

Lesson five comes’ in a much later 
Period, during the reign of Ahab, when 
Israel was prospering. The tribes of 
the desert, under the leadership of 


never 








Ben-hadad, encamped before Samaria, 
and sent an embassy requiring Ahab 
to become tributary to Syria. He 
asked too much, and Ahab rebelled. 
When he received the, announcement, 
Ben-hadad and his sheiks were having 
a drunken carousal. Ahab has been 
told by an unknown prophet, that he 
will win the battle, that he may know 
that Jehovah is God. Ben-hadad loses 
the battle, but gets away. No man 
entrusted with leadership can hope for 
success in any emergency unless he 
has a clear head. No man can have 
courage if he receives orders from a 
general who is known to be in the 
habit of drinking. Defeat would be 
certain. No nation can continue eith- 
er mentally or physically strong if it 
gives itself over to strong drink, and 


there can be no question of the im- 
moral effects of drinking. 

Lesson six goes back again to the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, a few 


years after the events of iesson four. 
Ezra had worked some moral reforms 
in Jerusalem, but some thirteen years 
after the rebuilding of the walls, word 
came to Nehemiah in Babylor that 
the walls were broken down and the 
gates burned with fire. He wept, and 
fasted certain days. His prayer is re- 
corded in the lesson. He makes con- 
fession for himself and his house and 
for the children of Israel, and then 
falls back upon the promise -that they 
shall return, even tho scattered wide- 
ly. He prays that God will grant him 
mercy before the king. So great was 
his grief that the king, Artaxerxes, 
noticed it, and inquired w'jat was the 
matter. 

In lesson seven Nehemiah tells of 
the answer to his prayer. He acknowl- 
edged that his favor in the eyes of the 
king came from the good hand of the 
Lord. It had taken him four months 
to get the courage to make his peti- 
tion to this eastern despot; but the 
day when “he prayed to the God of 
heaven and said to the king’, he did a 
thing that made him great. The king 
gave him leave of absence, and also 
zave him letters to the governors be- 
yond the River, and sent with him cap- 
tains of the army and horsemen. He 
was also given a letter to the keeper 
of the king’s forest to give him timber 
for the rebuilding. Nehemiah not only 
prayed but he went to the king and 
got the answer to his prayer. He did 
not stop with the prayer, but had the 
couruge to go out and get the answer. 

Lesson eight is a song of thanks- 


giving. The Psalmist blesses God and 
then tells -of his benefits: God for- 
gives, heals, redeems, crowns, satis- 


fies, renews. He begins with forgive- 
ness, and speaks much of the loving- 
kindness of Jehovah, but says little 
about material blessings. It is possible 
that our own thankgiving should be 
more spiritual and less material. 





Lesson nine goes back to Jtrusalem, 
and tells of the rebuilding of the walls | 
of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. He | 
rallies his forces for work aid for war- 


fare. Like a statesman he traces 
out the hostile persons and elements 
near, all under Persian control. The 
chief enemies were in Samaria. He 


set a watch on the wall, and kept right 
on praying and building.” He gave a 
portion of the work to the priests, and 
as fast as a section of the wall was 
completed, they consecrated it. In 
spite of all the difficulties wifhin and 
without, the wall was build. 

Lesson. ten. tells of the revival in 
Jerusalem, which was now in order, as 





it always is after people have been 
hard at work in a good cause, and 
have been- working Ifeartily together, 
and it will be deep and widespread in 
the proportion that prayer has been 
mixed with the work. It is, none the 


less, the work of the Holy Spirit, from 
whom comes the mind to work and 
work together. Ezra had been at work 
a good many years in teaching the 
people the law of Moses. And now 
they send for him to bring the book 
of the law of Moses. He read from 
sun-up till mid-day, “and all the peo- 
ple were attentive unto the book of 
the law.’”’ When people are hungry for 
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-—the farmer’s family is robust, 
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The farmer’s wife is an expert cook. Sty 


She’ll use only the best—that’s why so 
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many country housewives use Calumet 


Baking Powder. 





They insist on absolute purity—they know 

Calumet is pure in the can and pure in the 

baking—the most economical to buy and use. “i 
_Calumet — if it isn’t by far the best 

Baking Powder you have ever used, your 


grocer will refund your money. 
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the word, and read it to find out the 
wiil of God, and they say “Amen, 
Amen,” as in this case, and with bowed 
heads worship the Lord, there is good 
work being done. Ezra read the word 
of the law and gave the sense. The 
people, in their penitence, were dis- 
posed to make this feast of tabernacles 
a day of sorrow and weeping. But 
Kzra and Nehemiah joined together in 
checking this unseasonable burst of 
penitence. It was manly, exuberant 
energy that was needed. Moses had 
commanded this feast of the passover 
to be one of gladness and joy, and they 
were told to so keep it. 

Following the revival of the last les- 
son, the Israelites made a covenant 
with God, which was in effect a re- 
consecration to the principles upon 
which the Jewish nation» was founded. 
Amorfg other things, they bound them- 
selves to keep the Sabbath day, but 
while Nehemiah was absent in Baby- 
lon for several years, they grew care- 
less, and upon his return he , found 
that the covenant had not been kept. 
(Lesson eleven.) He was especially 
grieved that the covenant on Sabbath 
keeping was grossly violated. The 
people were not only working in the 
fields as on other days, but in the 
market, First Nehemiah remonstrated 
against this desecration of the Sab- 
bath, and then, as governor, he com- 
manded the gates to be shut, and put 
his own servants on guard at 
gates, to keep out the traders, who 
came even from distant Tyre. He rec- 
ognized the fact that the keeping of 
the Sabbath was a fundamental and 
vital principle of their religion. It 
dates far back of the Mosaic law, and 
is universally binding in its moral ob 
ligations. It should not be a day of 
idleness, but a day of change from 
worldliness to spirituality. lorgetful- 
ness of real Sabbath-keeping breaks 
down the moral fiber of the’nation as 
well as of the individual. 

Lesson twelve tells of the coming 
of the Wise-men to Bethlehem, prob- 
ably from Persia. They claimed that 
two years before that time there had 
been signs in the heavenly bodies de- 
noting the birth of the Messiah, tha 
King of the Jews, and they had come 
to worship Him. Wehen Herod heard 
of .this, he called together the chief 
priests and scribes and asked them 
where the Christ should ‘be born, and 
they told him of the prophecy concern- 
ing Bethlehem. He then sent for the 
Wise-men and inquired when they had 
seen the sign .n the heavens. He sent 
them to Bethlehem and told them to 
search out he child and report to him, 


that he might render “homage also. 
They came to Bethlehem, saw _ the 
young Christ, rendered homage, and, 
as a proof of the sincertty of their 
homage, offered the best gifts that 
their country afforded. They did not 
return to bring Herod word. They 


probably had learned of his character, 
and in a night vision they received an 
intimation that the sooner they re- 
turned home, paying no attention to 
Herod, the greater their safety. Herod 
was troubled, and did what was per- 
fectly natural to him—had all the ba- 
bies in Bethlehem killed. 
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Save Money 


WRITE forthe Kalamazoo cate 
alog and learn how you can J 
get a powerful soft coal or 
wood burning heater at a 
ome ad ny Brice, Avoi 

aving to buy bigh price 
hard coal. 


Write Today and see what 
‘ou can “ave. Heat your 
10me better too. 800,000 2 

satisficd users say that 

you can not beat Kala- 
mazoo quality. Quick 
shipment—we pey the 
freight. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, 30 clays’ trial, 
Cash of easy payments. 
ASK FOR CATALOG wO.116, 
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Men 


Keep 
yee Warm 


in that warm.as-an-overcoat. cheaper-than 
a-sweater, wool-lined, wind-proof garment 
that wears likeiron, won’trip, ravel or tear, 
which dealers everywhere carry and which 
suits everyone—the vest, jacket without 
collar, and jacket with collar, called 


Brown’s 
Beach 
Jacket 


W. Brown, 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Take a Business Course 


In a School that is a little better than the Ordi 
nary. Known all overthe Northwest for its Superior 
Training and Ability to place its Graduates in the 
best positions. The Demand for trained young men 
and women at $900 to $1200 per year ts tremerfious. 

Write for free catalog 


AUSTIN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Dept. W, Austin, Minnesota 


Free Catalog : 


in colors explains 
how you Can save 
money on Farm “Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 
ctric Wheel Co. 
5 Elm $¢.,Quiaey Jit, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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You Need 
But One Flour 


A good, all-around flour will make 
more than good bread. It will make 
delicious ake and pastry, too. 











Pillsbury’s Best is a good, all-around 
flour. It makes tender, flakey pie crust, 
and light, fluffy, full-flavored cakes, as 
well as perfect bread. Be careful not 
to use too much flour—that’s all. Pills- 
bury’s Best is a “thirsty’’ flour and a 
little of it goes a long way. In mixing 
it use plenty of liquid. 


You don’t need one flour for bread, 
one for cake and pastry, and one for 
something else. With Pillsbury’s Best 
in the kitchen, you are equipped for 
baking anything. Think of the con- 
venience of not having to bother with 
“special” flours! 


Pillsbury’s Best flour is built for all- 
around home use. Don’t think of it 
as a bread flour merely. Think of it 
as “the flour for every purpose.” 


The Flour Question Settled 
use, 
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Celebrating Christmas in War Times 


How should we celebrate Christmas 
this year? and Should we celebrate 
Christmas this year? are questions that 
concern most of us. Of course we 
should celebrate Christmas this year. 
More than ever is there call for proofs 
of love and remembrance. But such 
remembrance need not take the form 
of costly gifts. This year Christmas 
letters will mean more than most pres- 
ents have meant. To old friends and 
new; to the family and tne stranger, 
cheery letters breathing the spirit of 
love and peace are the finest kind of 
Christmas gifts. 

Those who are left at home should 
not be deprived of the anticipation of 
Christmas. The Christmas mysteries 
and appeal should not be denied be- 
cause our country has called our boys 
and needs our help. Our country needs 
us first of all to keep normal, to go on 
with our usual duties and holidays. 
If the family needs clothes, dishes or 
furniture, buy them, and give them at 





Christmas. The purcnase ot things we 
need or can use to advantage is not 
extravagance. Extravagance Consistg 
in buying what we do not have use fop 

We can emphasize more than ever 
before the meaning of Christmas thig 
year. The day as a day of giving ang 
taking can not mean much to the chi. 
dren. They need to have Christmas 
day interpreted for them as a day fop 
the expression of love and remem. 
brance—love which is not measured by 
the cost of-the gift, but by the thought 
of the giver. 

We can decorate with evergreen 
branches. We can put a red candle fn 
the window, that passers-by may know 
we are celebrating the birth of Jesus 
Christ. Above all, we can cultivate g 
festive feeling. The “I'll be glad whey 
it is over” attitude is a Christmas joy. 
killer. People don’t mean it; every. 
one enjoys Christmas; why not enjoy 
it openly. Be glad and joyful for the 
good that has come into the world, 
“A merry heart doeth good like medj. 
cine.” 











CAUGHT! 


“Stand at Attention!” 


™he system of five days leave for 

uristmas. will bring many boys home 
from the cantonments. We hope that 
every soldier boy who goes home will 
have such a glad Christme®s that one 
would not wish an hour changed. 

We hope that the house will be dec- 
orated in Christmas greens, as for the 
most honored guest, for a man is com- 
ing home who is serving nis country. 


These boys will not return un- 
changed. They will be wearing the 
uniform of the United States army, 


and wili hold it in respect, for behind 
it is the country and the flag. They 
will have learned discipline; they will 
have had a vision of the task before 
them, and their own part in bringing 
peace. 

When the boys at Camp Dodge are 
being transferred, they usually leave 
very early in the morning. They come 
swinging down Main street, the regi- 
mental band playing at tne nead ot 
the column. “When we hear that mu- 
sic,” one of the boys remaining be- 
hind said to us; “every man in the 
barracks jumps to his feet and stands 
at attention.” 

The communities that have boys 
coming home for Christmas—and what 
community has not?—may well “stand 
at attention” when these boys come 
home. Amos Wells, in one of his 
poems, represents the landlord at 








Bethlehem lamenting his lost chancé 
of sheltering the Messiah: 


“There was a sign, they say, a heav- 
enly light resplendent, 

But I had no time for stars. 

And there were songs of angels in 
the air 

Out on the hills; but how was | 
to hear 

Amid the thousand clamors of the 
inn? 


“Alas, alas! 
that! 

This inn that might be chief among 
them all, 

The birthplace of Messiah—nad 1 
known!” 


to miss a chance like 


We can not know from which farm 
houses will come our heroes; but e™ 
ery soldier boy is a potential hero, and 
we want to welcome them home, 
honor them during their stay, and l 
bid them God-speed. “fhe best of 
luck!” men say to one another, 4 
they start “over the top.” 

The assurance that their neighbor 
hood is back of them to the last per 
son and the last dollar, will help bring 
our boys “the best of luck,” and make 
them feel that their lives are offered 
in the service of the best people i 
the world—the home folks. 
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Ladies who attended the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association enjoyed 
a women’s session in the parlors ot 
the Savery Hotel, at Des Moines, on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 11th. 
The program covered the different 
phases of war work as carried out by 
women, with especial emphasis on the 
work of the Official Hostess of Des 
Moines, and the Hostess House. 

Mrs. Walter Jrish, Des Mines’ Offi- 
tial Hostess, gave an interesting talk 
on the nature of her work and some 
ofits problems. Mrs. Irish has an of- 
fice in the old Federal puilding. As 
the name implies, she is receiving 
strangers to Des Moines, and helping 
toget them suitably lodged. She gets 
hold of lonely boys whenever possible, 
an¢d sees to it that those boys who are 
willing to aceept invitations for Sab- 
bath dinners vet properly placed. An 
invitation which comes thru Mrs. Irish 
is sanctioned by the officers. Her du- 
ties often take the form of chaperon- 
ing parties given for the soldiers, and, 
incre instance, a party given by the 
soldiers in the barracks. Any of our 
traders who wish to secure rooms in 
Des Moines, or who, on coring to Des 
Moines, wish to look up soldiers, will 
find Mrs. Irish willing and glad to 
help 
She reports that the Base Hospital 
is especially desirous of u:ore musie 
for the sick’ men, also short stories, 
puz'es, etc., which should be pasted 
om cardboard 

Mrs. H. C. Wallace, one of six ladies 
onthe Hostess House Committee, told 
of the Hostess House at Camp Dodge, 
which will probably be opened by the 
time this is read. This is the best 
building on the grounds, and the fin- 
ést of all cantonment hostess houses. 











In the roomy sitting-room, with its 
chanced @éreat firepiace, women can wait for 
heav- 
els in 
as | 4 : 

4 counter in a store last week was 
yf the heaped high with popcorn balls, in the 

Center of each of which, for a holder, 

Was a red, white and blue ribbon. “This 
like 8 an order fcr a Red Cross party,” 

: the Clerk said. “We furnish them at 
among % ber hundred with the ribbon, or $2 

Without.” A church society decorated 
iad Ll ooh NVIstmMas tree with popeorn balis, 

Qthe heart of each ball being a gift, 

Wrapped in oil paper and attached fo a 
oh fart on t cord. ‘The gifts were penny or 
but ev atl loys. 
oro, and . —— 
ome, to Small service flags, to oe worn on 
and to @the jacket, are popular with mothers 
pest of soldiers. Larger flags to hang in the 
her, 88 @¥indow, are on sale. 
oe tts re! soldiers should be soldiers’ 
ip bring nes Soldiers have little space for 
d make a. and less for carrying their 
offe oe All the stores cater to the 
ople is chiefs. trade. From khaki-colored ker- 
‘ 8, at 15 cents, to Sam Brown belts 





at $15, there is a wide range—shaving 














Women of the Corn Belt Meat Producers 


their men folks. Mothers may bring 
their babies to see the husband and 


father, and, in case of emergency, there 
are cots and rooms in which they may 
be taken care of over night. A cafe 
teria provides excellent meals. If a 
soldier likes, he may dine here with 
his women relatives. This house be- 
longs to the relatives of the soldiers. 
Many of our readers have contributed 
toward the building of it, and will 
doubtless some day see it for them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Plumb showed the wool quilts 
which are being knitted from scraps of 
yarn by schoolgirls, and some also by 
boys. The blocks are seven inches 
square. Thirty-five stitches are cast 
on if one knits loosely; otherwise for- 
ty. If the completed square does not 
measure seven inches, it is crocheted 
to the required width. The blocks are 
sewed together, eight one way and six 
the other. They are knitted with odds 
and ends of wool, regardless of pat- 
tern, end are used to throw over the 
fopt of the cots or over the knees of 
convalescents in wheeled caairs. 

One of the ladies present said her 
small daughter found knitting most 
fascinating when she was given cok 
ored yarns with which to work. This 
is natural with a child. A long stretch 
of gray or blue wool, or a width ofl 
khaki sweater looks so big and somber. 
The colors give something to look for- 
ward to, and the anticipation shortens 
the time required for the work. An- 
other lady told of a busy doctor who 
yet finds time from his patients to knit 
sweaters for the soldiers. 

A collection of gifts suitable for sol- 
diers, and some of the work of the Red 
Cross and Navy League, were shown. 

After the program, tea was served 
and a social hour was enjoyed by all 
present. 


Notes for Christmas 


sets, trench mirrors, fountain pens, ink 
pencils, warm gloves, and wool socks 
are ali useful gifts. 


if . box must‘be sent to the soldier 
in camp instead of with him, send 
enough of a tew things for his mess. 
In a neizhborhood, the girls who like 


to send “eats” fo the soldiers can 
agree on one or two articles, and so 


enable their friends to treat the mess. 
Very brown bread is served at 
Camp Dodge. Brown bread with rais- 
ins will keep moist for several days. 
Steamed loaves are best. Raisin cook- 
ies and small cakes also keep well. 
Salted nuts and dates stuffed with nuts 
are greatly liked. Pack the box very 
carefuHy. Use plenty of oiled paper 
around the goodies and between the 
layers. Tie and address the box; then 
wrap in corrugated paper, and tie and 
address again. Put the name of the 
sender in the corner. Insuring the box 
adds very little to the cost, and is an 
advantage, 
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‘‘That is the instrument | want”’ 


You want to nave just that secure, decided 
feeling when you buy a phonograph at Christ- 
mas or at any other time. 

You are not likely to have a complete con- 
viction that you are buying the right instru- 
ment for your home until you have seen and 
heard the Columbia Grafonola. 

Whatever the price that you feel ready to 
pay, you will find in the Columbia Grafonola 
a model of such substantial value that you will 
have to give it a place in your consideration. 

From the lowest-priced Grafonola at $18 to 
the handsome cabinet instrument at $250, 
Columbia instruments invite and welcome 
comparison. The customer who calls only at 
a Columbia Grafonola store is sure to be 
pleased when he hears the Columbia. The 
customer who hears many instruments is con- 
vinced on hearing the Columbia that ‘‘That 
is the instrument [| want.’ 








Columbia Graphophone Company 
New York 


| 


Columbia , : 
Grafonola “== 
Price $30 


: a’ 
Columbia 
Grafonola 


Price $45 


Learn Steam and Gas 


2 . $7 to $11 per 
Engineering ar 


School in America. Also AUTO MECHANICS 
COURSE. Write for big new catalog. 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

Ss. G., Austin, Minnesota 








in Four to 


LEARN THE AUTO BUSINESS <).'Weexs 


Never atime when trained m echanics were more 
in demand or got better wages than now. Govern- 
ment needs men. Bustness needs mechanics to 
replace boys at war. We teach with tools. Equip- 
ment to work on. We help you get a good start 
Our fifth year of success. Send for 
Write 
Stolp, 


A great demand. 
day. This is the largest and 
best equipped Steam and Gas at good pay. 
“Book of Facts” on auto business free. 
today. ALLEN AUTO SCHOOL, W. J. 
Pres., 2020 Forest Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 
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A TITAN tractor is a safe machine to buy. 
_ The present models have been at work 
steadily on average American farms for more than 


two years. Their standing is established. 

Ninety-six per cent of Titan owners say they are perfectly 
satisfied with the amount and quality of werk the machines 
do, and with their fuel economy. 

Every Titan tractor operates successfully on kerosene. 
You can always get a plentiful supply of kerosene or dis- 
tillate, at a reasonable price, 

_ There are two sizes —10-20 and 15-30 H. P. The 10-20 
8ize is the one recommended for average farms, It is athree- 
plow outfit with two plowing speeds, 1.85 and 2.50 miles per 
bour, turning from 7 to 10 acres a day. You can use it for 
all kinds of belt work up to 20-H. P. and for hauling. 

Both sizes give the same steady, reliable service. Both 
operate successfully on kerosene. They reduce labor costs. 
By getting the work done in the right way and at the right 
time, they increase yields. 

A Titan tractor is a safe, profitable machine to buy. 

To have a Titan tractor Saeaced in time for the harvest 
and the fall plowing, your order should be placed soon. 
Write us for catalogues, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ie USA 
Osborne 


McCormick Milwaukee 


Deering 

















This Prescription 


Saves Winter Piss 
SUNSHINE 


HOG HOUSE WINDOWS 
The famous roof windows that thou- 
sands of successful farmers use and 
recommend. Made for the modern 
farmer—most satisfactory windows 
money will buy. Admit direet sun- 
shine right on the pen floor every day 
the sun shines. Galvanized steel—rot- 
proof, rust-proof, Will not leak. Need 
no paint--no_ repairs—no attention. 
Nothing about them to wear out or give 
trouble Outlast wooden windows 3 to 1. 
Easy to install in any hog house, old or 
new. Saveand make you money--pay for them- 
selves in increased hog profits lovestigate NOW, 
Write for fullintormation. Address 

GHRAUGER & JOHNSON 

415 Welnut St., Atlantic, lowe 
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SIX MONTHS 


If hogs can eat when hungry—many 
times during the day, they won’t stuff 
aa Ba but eat less and Fat Faster—often grow to 
200 lbs. in six months. A Self-Feeder is na- 
FEED 40 TO 50 HOGS ture’s method—proven after exhaustive tests at 
Many new exclusive features. Built State Experiment aster H F d 
of good, honest lumber cut in our own ® — 
m Is. Shipped knocked down, Well Super or og ee Bers- f shelled 
painted, Costs much less than metal let Hogs balance their own rations, Holds 25 bushels of shelle 
and will last much Jonger, On skids: | COrn, 2 bushels of tankage and 2 bushels of mineral, Fillit Once 
can be drawn where needed, Satis. |& Week—the hogs do the rest, eecs no attention. Rain proof, 
faction guaranteed or money back. Try it 30 Days Free gh pow own farm. Write for offer or send 
Reference First Mat. 6 your order, Money back if you are not satisfied. 


ank, Lot . ind. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE $13.75 |SUPERIOR FEEDER CO. Dept.22 LaFayette, Ind- 








SURE HEATER 
tor STOCK TANKS 
PP ATER LINE 











DO GRAIN 


SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 
for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs in a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 
ashes removed without disturbing fire: Keape fre 24 brs, 
ys for itself in 2 months wit 
Absolutel Safe; Sows: Self-Sinking; can be used in 
Wood, Steel or“Concrete Tanks of any size. Most reliable, 
practical, efficient and durable Tank Heater manufacturea. 
**Purchased 8 eeu Tank Heaters test Winter, worked very sati 
torily and are well worth their cost. Every Stockman should use 











ADJUSTABLE 
FIRE BOX 
COAL 








‘& ) .H e 
Professor of Anima! Husbandry, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 








Geta Heater early. Write at once for illustrated circulars and dealer's name 
THE WILLS MFG. CO. 
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The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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The Gathering Storm 


The life of a theological student is 
rather retired. He is supposed to be 
devoting his entire attention to the 
work of preparing himself to point the 
way to another world. If he is in earn- 
est in this work, this world’s move- 
ments, and especially the current world 
politics, do not usually mean much to 
him. Nevertheless, I had a feeling in 
the winter of 1860 that a storm was 
gathering that would strew the coun- 
try with wrecks both material and hu- 
man. I could not convince any of my 
fellow students that war was impend- 
ing. They ridiculed the very sugges- 
tion, and their view was shared by the 
majority of the newspapers and the 
general public. 

There were three or four events, ap- 
parently trifling, that occurred during 
the winter, that confirmed me in my 
opinion. The democratic party had 
two wings, the southern and the north- 
ern. They had held together for a 
good many years by avoiding any men- 
tion in their platforms of the subject 


of slavery. In the fall of 1860, the 
convention was held in Charleston, 
South Carolina. The southern demo- 


crats selected Breckenridge, of Ken- 
tucky, as their candidate for presi- 
dent. The northern democrats bolted 
the nomination, and selected Stephen 
A. Douglass, of Illinois, as their can- 
didate. 

Lincoln had been nominated by the 
republicans at Chicago. The Lincoln 
campaign created very great enthusi- 
asm in and around Pittsburgh, which 
was an old whig stronghold. For the 
first time the “Wideawakes” appeared 
at a political meeting. They were sim- 
ply companies and regiments of boys 
and men who marched thru the streets 
wearing oilcloth caps and capes, with 
a lamp something like a coal miner’s 
lamp on the front of their caps. There 
was a great rally that fall in Alle- 
gheny, attended by thousands of the 
“Wideawakes” (some said ten thou- 
sand, others twenty), but I noticed the 
effect from my own town, thirty miles 
away. The main orator was the cele- 
brated Tom Corwin, who has been de- 
scribed by Andrew White as “the most 
famous stump speaker of his time, and 
perhaps of all time; a man of great 
physical, intellectual and moral vigor; 
powerful in argument; sympathetic in 
manner; a man of infinite wit and 
humor.” It was worth a great deal to 
me to hear him. His whole argument, 
as I remember it, was that the threats 
of secession from the South were mere 
buncombe. I wish I could describe to 
you Corwin’s eloquence, his facial ex- 
pression and his manner when, after 
describing the threats of the South to 
secede, he would scream: 

“Tear down this Union, will you? 
Tear down the Union!!!” 

Brilliant as was his oratory, scath- 
ing as was his invective; delightful as 
were his wit and humor, I could not 
help but feel that the effect of it 
would be to lull the people of the 
North into a sense of security for 
which there was no warrant. 


I spent the Christmas vacation at 
home. The gloomiest of the gloomy 
days of that to me gloomy winter was 
the Sabbath after we received word 
that South Carolina had seceded. I 
went with my father and a fellow stu- 
dent to the old church fn the country, 
six miles from home. It was a very 
gloomy day, with a cold, d¢izzling rain. 
The church was a large one, and al- 
ways full, as I had remembered it, six 
years before. The roof leaked. The 
paper on the walls was stained and 
moldy from the drip. There was but a 
handful of people there, like a few 
bees in the corner of a large hive. My 
classmate preached, giving us a fair 
sort of “seminary veal.” I had heard 
his sermon before, and therefore paid 
but little attention to it. It seemed to 


me as I sat there in the old pew, that 
the old church was a type of the na. 
tion, and the day typical of the times, 
One state had seceded. I felt that aly 
the cotton states would follow, ang 
that there would be a bitter and crue] 
war. I felt that everything was going 
to pieces, and thought of the Gree, 
poem I had read, where the poet, ig 
describing death, said: 

“And we, a little dust, lie down, even 
our bones being dissolved.” 

The awakening to Pittsburgh came 
during the winter. The government 
had an arsenal and plant for the map. 
ufacture of guns 4nd cannons in the 
city, called Fort Pitt. In it were stored 
great numbers of cannons, called ¢o- 
lumbiads—used, I presume, for de- 
fensive purposes. They were of enor- 
mous size, and were supposed by the 
public to render any fort invincible, 
I presume that in the light of modern 
times, and perhaps even of those 
times, they were practically worth- 
less; but the people of Pittsburgh 
awoke with horror one morning to see 
these great guns hauled along the 
main street and loaded on boats in the 
river, to be floated down to southern 
ports with the first coal-rise—that is, 
the first rise of the river that wceuld 
enable them to float down coal boats, 
which usually occurred in January or 
February. This awakened the people 
of the west to the realization that war 
was impending, and the more so be 
cause the order to ship these guns 
south came from a member of the 
president’s cabinet. A mighty protest 
was made, and I believe the guns were 
eventually hauled back to the fort; 
but people now began to realize some 
thing of the gravity of the situation. 

Another event seemed to me rather 
amusing. I went out to Canonsburg, to 
spend Washington’s Birthday. When 
coming home the next afternoon, | 
saw a large coal boat, a hundred feet 
long, sixteen feet wide, and eight feet 
deep, start down the river, loaded ex 
clusively with Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. These bitters, I understand, 
were made of poor whisky and some 
kind of bitters, and were in very com 
mon use at that time all over the west 
ern country. Hostetter made a fortuné 
from their manufacture. It struck me 
that the South, which I was sure would 
secede, was laying in a good supply 
of bitters before the war should break 
out. 

The event that made the deepest imM- 
pression, however, was the passing of 
Lineoln thru Pittsburgh, on his way 
to Washington. My uncle was board- 
ing at the Monongahela House, and he 
invited me to dine with him, that l 
might have a better opportunity of see 
ing the man upon whom the eyes of 
the entire nation were turned; for by 
this time all the cotton states and 
Texas had seceded. President Buchal 
an claimed that he had no power t 
coerce a sovereign state. 

Lincoln arrived iate. In passing 
thru the hall, he went by my uncles 
door, and I had a very good view o 
this remarkable man—tall, awkward, 
ungainly, homely—a man who paid lit 
tle attention to dress; and he hed 
what seemed to me the saddest face 
and the saddest eyes that I ever sa¥ 
on a human being. As he passed 
my uncle, who was not altogether if 
sympathy with the North, remarked: 

“There goes a man on whom rests 8 
tremendous responsibility.” 

It was announced that Lincoin would 
leave at a certain time and pass thru 
Baltimore at a certain time. As a mat 
ter of fact, he passed thru incognito 
on an early train, and was in Was 
ington before the people of Baltimor® 
who were strongly southern in th 
sympathies, knew it. Had he not takes 
this early train, it is possible that the 
whole subsequent history of the 
ted States would have been different 

(To be continued) 
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syNOPSIS—Frontier Day has just bee 








celeb! rated at the western railroad town 
of Sleepy tat. The big event of the day 
was a rifle shooting contest. A young 
girl (Nar Morgan) from the mountain 
district ha won from young de Spain, the 
pest shot that the townspeople could find 
to defend their laurels, The mountaineers, 
who are mostly a rough lot, and suspect- 
ed of harboring among them a band of 
are greatly elated over the vic- 

eir champion, a girl who seems 
different from her rough and 

itives. De Spain is a fine type 

of \ n young manhood, and has a 
responsible railroad pore at a neigh- 
poring division point. The ‘division su- 
perintendent also has charge of an im- 
portant stage line, and has been greatly 
troubled } hols “ups and robberies, sup- 
posedly comm tted by the Morgan gang. 
He urges de Spain to take charge of the 
stage line nd “clean up the outlaws, but 
de Spain 1 other plans, and. prefers not 
toaccept the new duty, As he starts for 
home, he meets the Morgan gang leaving 
town, and is openly ridiculed and defied 
py the men of the party. By a supreme 
effort, he snores the insult, and trouble 
jg averted, Nan Morgan is with the party, 
and de Spain is impressed with the beauty 
and grace of the girl, who seems, amid 
her companions, ike a fawn among 
wolves. De Spain goes on home, but that 
evening, on hearing that the Morgan gang 
had starte trouble again, he wires the 
superintendent that he will accept the 
offer as manager of the Thief River stave 
tine The main relay point- on this line 
Te. busas It is also a sort of head- 
the Morgan gang, whose 

mech ‘hol lings lie in the surrounding val- 
leys. The Morgans meet de Spain there 
on his first trip of inspection, and de- 
mand the discharge of a stage guard, Il- 
jaso, who had put off the stage a drunken 
rowdy member of their gang. De Spain 
flats page They threaten to make 
trouble for the stage line. De Spain again 


gees Nan Morgan, who tries to avoid him, 
and repulses his friendly efforts to make 
her acquaintance, 

CHAPTER 4—FIRST BLOOD AT 

CALABASAS. 

Nothing more than de Spain’s an- 
nouncement that he would sustain his 
stage guards was necessary to arouse 
a violent resentment at Calabasas and 
among the Morgian following. Some of 
the numerous disaffected were baiting 
the stages most of the time. They bul- 
lied the guards, fought the passengers, 
and fomented discontent among the 
drivers. In all Thief River disturb- 
ances, Whether a raid on cattlemen, a 
stage hold-up, a gun fight, or a tedious 
war of words, the Calabasas men, ap- 
parently sometimes for the mere main- 
taining of prestige, appeared to take 
leading roles. After de Spain’s decla- 
ration, the grievance against Elpaso 
was made a general one along the line. 
His stage was singled out and ridden 
at times both by Sandusky and Logan 
—the really dangerous men of the 
Spanish Sinks—and by Gale Morgan 
and Sassoon, to stir up trouble. 

But old Frank Elpaso was far from 
being a fool. A fight with any one of 


these men meant that somebody would 
be killed, and no one could tell just 
Who, Elpaso shrewdly reckoned, until 


the roll call at the end of it. He there- 


fore met truculence with diplomacy, 
threatening looks with flattery, and 
hard words with a long story. More- 
over, all Calabasas knew that Ilpaso, 
fhe had to, would fight, and that the 


eccentric guard was not to be cornered 
With impunity. Even Logan, who, like 
Sandu ky, 





is known to be without 
fear and without mercy, felt at least a 
Tespecte for Flpaso’s shortened shot- 
fn, and stopped this side of actual 
hostilities with him. When the June 
clean-up of the No, 2 Thief River mine 
tame thru-—-one hundred and six thou- 
Sand dollars in gold bullien under dou- 
ble guard ind a Calbasas contingent 
of night riders tried to stop the trea- 
sire, rumor along the Sinks had it that 


“piso’s slugs, delivered at the right 


Moment, were responsible for Dea! 
Sa@lusky’s long illness at Bear Dance 
and th tilure of the subsequent 
Masked attack on the up-stage. 

Sassoon, however, owing to the in- 
dignity no put upon him, also nour- 
Ithed a particular «grievance against 
the meditative guard, and his was one 





hot tempered either by prudence or 
“culation. His chance came one night 
When Elpaso had unwi y all i 
Anse} f e drawn into a card ! 

at C lab: in. Elpeso was neiori- 
me'y a iC ’ for a sauare deal at 
firds. Tie was apparently the only 





n+~man at Calabasas that hoped for such 


a thing, and certainly the only one so 
rash as to fight for it—yet he always 
did. A dispute on this occasion found 
him without a friend in the room. Sas- 
soon reached for him with a knife. 
McAlpin was the first to get the 
news at the barn. He gave first aid to 
the helpless guard, and, without ever 
dreaming that he could be got to a sur- 
eon alive, rushed him in a light wa- 


gon to the hospital at Sleepy Cat, 
where it was said that he must have 
more lives than a wildcat Sassoon, 
not caring to brave de Spain's anger 


in town, went temporarily isto hiding. 


A second surgeon was brought from 
Medicine Bend, and heroic efforts were 
put forth to nurse again into life the 
feeble spark which the assassin had 
left in the unlucky guard. 

Word of this cutting reached de 
a at Thief River. He started for 
Calabasas, learned there during a 


brief stop what he could of the affray 

Which was, of course, next to noth- 
ing—and posted on to Sleepy Cat. 

A conference was held in J ffries’ 
office. De Spain, Lefever, and some 
of the division staff, discussed the sit- 
uation raised by the affair. De Spain 
was instructed to see that Sassoon was 
brought in and made an example cf 
for the benefit of his Calabasas 
friends. Accordingly, while the life 
of the guard hung in the balance, the 
sheriff, Jim Druel, was dispatched af- 
ter Sassoon. A great deal of inquiry, 
much riding, and a lot of talk on the 
part of Druel, accomplished nothing 

Lefever spoiled with impatience to 
get after Sassoon. “The only way we’ll 
ever get one of that gang is to go for 
him ourselves,” said he. The sherift’s 
campaign did collapse. Sassoon could 
not be found, altho rumor was notori- 
ous that he continued to haunt Cala- 
basas. Lefever’s irritation grew 

“Never mind, John,’ counseled de 
Spain, “forget about wanting him. 
Sometime one of us will stumble onto 
him, and when we do, we'll shackle 
him.” 

The precaution was taken meantime 
to secure a warrant for the missing 
man, together with authority for either 
of the two to serve it. Elpaso, in the 
end, justified his old reputation by 
making a recovery—haltingly, it is 
true, and with perilous intervals of 
sinking, but a recovery. 

It was while he still lay in the hos- 
pital and hope was very low that de 
Spain and Lefever rode, one hot morn- 


ing, into Calabasas, and were told by 
McAlIpin that Sassoon had been seen 
within five minutes at the inn. To Le- 
fever the news was like a bubbling 
spring to a thirsty man. His face 
beamed, he tightened his belt, shook 
out his gun, and looked with benevo- 
lent interest on de Spain, who stood 
pondering. “If you will stay right 


here, Henry,” he ave rred convincingly, 
i | will Zo over and get Sassoon.” 
The chief stage guard, Bob Scott, 


He smiled 
“Sassoon,’ 


the Indian, was in the barn. 

at Lefever’s enthusiasm. 

said he, “is slippery.” 
“You'd better let 


us go along and 


see you do-it suggested de Spain, 
who, with the business in hand, grew 
thoughtful. 


“ 


Gentlemen, I thank you,” protested 
Lefever, raising one hand in deprecs- 


tion, the other resting lightly on 1.35 
holster. “We still have some little rep- 
utation to maintain along the Sinks. 
Don’t let us make it a pos for Sas- 
soon.” No one opposed him further, 


and he rode away alone. 

“It won’t be any trouble for John 
to bring Sassoon in,” murmured Scott, 
who spoke with a smile and in the low 
tone and deliberate manner of the In- 
dian, “if he can find him.’ 

With de. Spain, Scott remained in 
front of the bern, saddled horses in 
hand They could see nothing of thé 
cer f ac and de pain was 
fore;d in ry den 3 to curb his impa- 
tience. Lefever rode down to the inn 
Without seeing a living thing any- 
where ‘about When he dismounted 
in front, he thought he heard yunds 
within the bar-room, but, pushing open 


the door and looking circumspectly in- 
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SUCRENE FEEDS 


Bring Better Results at Less Cost 


Help win the wer! Your grain made into bread goes much 
farther to feed Uncle Sam’s army than when made into meat or 
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dairy products—and it brings you better profits. 


Sucrene Feeds take the place of nearly all grain feeds. They 
are composed of materials known to possess high feeding value 
in protein, fat, carbohydrates, minerals, etc. Tested, proven and 
positively guaranteed i in quality, and cost you less than any good 


ration you can mix yourself. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed the Leader 


Stop making milk at a loss. Sucrene Dairy Feed produces more 


milk at less cost than other feeds. Here’s the proof: 


ae: Y. Hackett, one of the biggest dairymen in Salem County, 
= t Sucrene has made me more 

It produces larger quantities o 

milk at low cost, to say nothing of keeping the stock in beet of health." 


Cows enjoy Sucrene Dairy Feed because of the molasses and 
well-balanced variety of clean,wholesome grain products it contains. 


N. J., writes: “l can honestly say t 
money than any feed | ever bought. 


Why use corn worth $50 per ton or more 
when you can buy a standard, Sendy-snined feec 
for less money and get better results because it is a 
scientifically balanced feed of guaranteed uniform 

quality? 

Try Sucrene Dairy Feed. Order a ton from your 
dealer. If he does not handle it, write us his name 
and we will see that you are suppli 

Fill out and mail us the coupon today. Check 
the feeds in which you are interested. 


American Milling Co. 
Dept. 34 Peoria, Ilinois 
(16 Years America’s Leading Mixed Feed Specialists) 
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Please send me illustrated literature on 
feeds checked below: 34 

0 Sucrene Dairy Feed 

© Sucrene Calf Meal 

O Sucrene Hog Meal 

qemene Poultry Mash 

“at Maker fcr steers 
O) Amco Dairy Feed 


0 Amco F 


My dealer's name.. 
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C Have You Learned heat 
~KOW-KURE Can Make a Difference? 





It is common knowledge in thousands of the best dairies from coast to coast 
that Kow-Kure hag no equal as a medicine-tonic for cows that are 
Such common ailments as Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, 
Lost Appetite and Bunches are promptly eliminated by the active medicinal quali- 
ties of Kow-Kure, working on the digestive and genital organs. 

As a preventive of disease, the occasional use of Kow-Kure will pay big returns 
in increased vitality and improved milk yield. 
Kow-Kure will prevent Milk Fever and Retained Afterbirth, and enable the system 
to resist the other diseases which frequently start at this period. 

If you have a cow that is not yielding as she should, something is wrong with her 
Try Kow-Kure and note the prompt improvement in 


organs of production. 
uppearance and yield, 


Sold by druggists and feed dealers; 55c and $1. 10 packages. 
“The Home Cow Doctor.” 


Send for free treatise, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 


Lyndonville, Vt. 


Used 





before and after calving, 
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y Any Separator Until You 


a Get Galloway’s New 1918 Price! 





my new 
skimming. 


eparator you want. 












I have demonstrated time ok FF me é 
pocket when you buy a Separator, Engine, 
_ of farmers profit big by my policy. 


secrets of the separator business. F. 


money saving book —a Joma will 





ter valu 
ain that dealing direc t with Gall owayt 
Tractor, Spreader or 
Advanta ageous shipping points save you freight too. 
Get my Book—See the big mone 
Don’t decide on any separator until ru «eo t ples free boo! 

an of Cartha, age, Mo., says: 


and would not exchange it for gny high ucles d separater.’* Send toduy for this big 


M. GALLOWAY, President 
WM. GALLOWAY. co.,” 223 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, la. 


Stop where you are if you are about to buy a Separator. Let Galloway prove 
absolutely that you don’t have to pay double prices for separators, 

ment prices are going up and up—but if you act at once you can save big money on 
sanitary model—the separator that holds the world’s 
My big free book gives separator facts and figures. “Write for it today. 


Compareit! Testit! Tryit! 90 Days DI 


Yes sir—right on your ow n farm—90 di ay’ S—180 milkings you can try my new Sanitary S Separi ator. 

Try it side by side with any other high grad nake th 

test the more sure I aim that you'll keep m y: new Sanitary model. If you don’t, shipit right back at my ¢ 
mm where I have always been — saving mone y y for my farm ee 

ds with better Implements and bet 


he more severe you 





1 
any Im nienid nt 


i save You! 


and learn the inside 


in eve 













Farm imple- 











records for close 
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xpense. 










r before, 
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Thousaads 






















‘I saved $2! 
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saving machinery 

you use in seeding 

and harvesting. It is money well 
spent, though you use this machin- 
ery only a tew weeks in the year. 
Yet you still lug water by hand 
just as your grandfather did, Cut out 
this hard work and waste of time. 
Put in a water system and handle 


water BY MACHINERY. The 


Milwaukee Air 


Power Water System 


works every day of the year and sup- 
lies tons of water “Direct from the 
ell” for cooking, scrubbing, washing 
—for watering the stock, for the bath- 


room and the dairy. It pays for it- 
self in a year or two. 

You can have hot and cold, hard and 
eoft water anywhere you want it. Just turn @ 
faucet. Neo pumping end carrying. No 
Stored water and NOTHING TO FREEZE, 

The MILWAUKEE PUMPS are re- 
@markably simple and the whole system is as re- 

liable as any other farm machin- 
ery. It ie the best investment 
you can make. 


Get this FREE Catalog 
Also ask for the Informa- 
tion Blank, which enabics 
you to learn just what a wa- 
ter system for your place 
will cost. Send postal today. 
Milwaukee Air Power 





















ty Clear land 


slick, clean 
and fast at low 
cost. Big money 
clearing land for others. 

The Hercules big Free 
° Book contains boiled 
down experience of 25 
years of land clearing. 
Stumps pulled at three 
cents to five cents each, 


Hercules Portable 


Unlimited Guarantee 
Solid steel bed plate, broad steel 


A our special low introductory offer 
on this new machine that we can Coves 
© with an unlimited guarantee, 
Write today 
fi RCULES MFG. CO, 
57 26th 8t., Centerville, la, 








All-Steel 
Triple Power 


Big Book FREE 
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Made from highest quality 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized |;! 
Sheets, in all standard pat-}} 
terns of Formed Roofin 
and Siding Products. 


These products are Seopeect, durable, 
reasonable in cost, satis actory—accept 
no substitute. Sold by weight by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. Look for the 
Keystone added below Apollo stencil, 
indicating that Copper Steel is used. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Oopper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets are unexcelled for 
Roofing, Siding. Culverts, Silos, Cis- 
terns, Tanks, Fumes, Sheds, Bins, and 
ail forms of exposed sheet meta! work. 
Write for a free copy of our “Better 
Buildings’’ booklet containing build- 
ing plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
General Offices: Frick Buliding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Money Saving 4 

Fence Book. Over 150 Styles. Rr: Rn 
Gates-Steel Poste- Barb Wire — 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. lic 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Rept. 72 leveland, O 
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to the room before entering, he was 
surprised to find it empty. 

There was something, under the cir- 
cumstances and in the stimulus of dan- 
ger, almost uncanny in the silence, the 
absence of any life whatever about the 
place. Lefeyer waiked cautiously in- 
side; there seemed no need of caution. 
No one was there to confront or op- 
pose him. Surveying the interior with 
a rapid glance, he walked to the left 
end of the bar, and, gun in readiness, 
looked apprehensively behind it. Not 
so much as a strainer was to be seen 
underneath. He noticed, however, that 
the sash of the low window on his left, 
which looked into the patio, was open, 
and two heel marks in the hard clay 
suggested that a man might have 
jumped thru. Whether these were the 
heel marks of Sassoon or another, Le- 
fever decided that they constituted his 
clew, and, running out of the front 
door, he sprang into his saddle and 
rode to where he could signal de Spain 
and Scott to come up. 

He told his story as they joined him, 
and the three returned to the inn. 
Scott rode directly to the rear. Le- 
fever took de Spain in to the bar, 
showed him the open sash, and pointed 
to the heel prints. De Spain stepped 
thru the window, Lefever following. 
An examination showed the slide of a 
spur-rowel behind one heel mark, and 
indications of a hasty jump. 

While they bent over the signs that 
seemed to connect their quarry with 
the place, a door opened across the 
courtyard and Pedro appeared. He 
was curiously dense to all inquiries, 
and Lefever, convinced that Sassoon 
was somewhere at hand, revenged him- 
self by searching the place. 

In the dark kitchen, a very old wo- 
man and a slovenly girl were at work. 
No one else was to be found any- 
where. 

De Spain, who was the more experi- 
enced tracker, thought he could follow 
the footprints to the arched opening 
across the patio. This was closed only 
by a swinging gate, and afforded easy 
escape from a pursuer. At some dis- 
tance outside this gate, as de Spain 
threw it open, sat Bob Scott on his 
horse. De Spain made inquiry of Scott. 
No one had been seen. Returning to 
Lefever, who, greatly chagrined, had 
convinced himself that Sassoon had 
made his escape, de Spain called Scott 
into the patio. 

A better tracker than either of his 
companions, Scott, after a minute, con- 
firmed their belief that Sassoon must 
have escaped by the window. He then 
took the two men out to where some- 
one, within a few minutes, had mount- 
ed a horse and galloped off. 

“But where has he gone?” demanded 
Lefever, pointing with his hand. 
“There is the road both ways for three 
miles.” Scott nodded toward the snow- 
capped peak of Music Mountain. “Over 
to Morgan’s, most likely. He knows 
no one would follow him into the gap. 
Just for fun, now, let’s see.” 

Dismounting, the Indian scrutinized 
the hoof-prints where the horse had 
stood. Getting into the saddle again, 
he led the way, bending over the 
horse’s neck and stopping frequently 
to read the trail, half ta mile out along 
the gap road, until he could once more 
readily point out the hoof-prints to his 
companions. “That is Sassoon,” he 
announced. “I know the heels. And 
I know he rides this horse; it belongs 
to Gale Morgan. Sassoon,” Scott smiled 
sympathetically on Lefever, “is half- 
way to Morgan’s Gap.” 

“After him!” cried Lefever, hotly. 
De Spain looked inquiringly at the 
guard. Scott shook his head. “That 
would be all right, but there’s two 
other Calabasas men in the gap this 
afternoon that it wouldn’t be nice to 
mix with—Deaf Sandusky and Harvey 
Logan.” 











“We won’t mix with them,” suggest- 


ed de Spain. 

“If we tackle Sassoon, they’ll mix 
with us,” explained Scott. 
ed a moment. “They always stay at 
Gale Morgan’s or Duke’s. We might 


He reflect- | 


sneak Sassoon out without their get- | 


ting on. Sassoon knows he is safe in 


the gap; but he’ll hide even after he |; 


gets there. He takes two precautions 
for every other man’s one. Sassoon is 





NMAN MILKE 


The HINMAN Milker has been made the recog- |) 
nized standard of perfection and efficiency thru our 
10 eee of concentration on one type of machine 
1} 


e Individual Pump—Valve Chamber Milker. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS ATTAINED 


This specialization has meant refinement in design and 
orkmanship—insured mechanical betterments—insured 
adaptability to the great variety of physical condition 
found in every dairy herd. 
The cow does not have to be adapted to the HINMAN. 
Odd cows—nervous cows—easy milkers—hard milkers 
—and cows with uneven udders are made comfortable 
by the HINMAN Individual Pump—Single unit— 
adaptable —to-each-cow machine that always milks the 
same way day in and day out. 
The HINMAN Principal Stands Approved. 
3 It’s the only sure way to offset increasing 
or k costs in the dairy. It is no experiment for 
= —s— «you when thousands use it successfully. Its 
simplicity and volume means low cost to you. 
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10 Years’ 
Success 
: 
















Protected Valve 
Chamber Patented. 
Guaranteed Free 





(A  ——— 
Individual Pump 
with Simple Adjust- 
able Vacuum Control 


Study Specifications 

Demountable Claw:—seamless = 
teat cups, improved mouthpiece rub- The New 
bers, special grade rubber tubing. Hinman 


Individual PortablePump:— Milke 


T 
eliminates tank and pipe system. , ci 
} 





Capacity:—1 man—3 milkers— 
18 to 25 cows per hour. 

Weight :—17 lbs. 

Power Required:—1-6 H.P. per 
single unit, gas or electric. 

Pail Capacit y:—“0 lbs. Armco Rust Resisting Pails 
Protected acuum Valve —with patented pail rest for teat 
Chamber :— patented; automatic cups. 

-—operates with no adjustments. Individual Cow Record can be kept. 


THIS NEW CATALOG IS READY (¢ 


Natural Action Write today—read the experiences of prominentand expert dairyman in 
Teat Cups with @ll leading dairy sections. Investigate NOW. 


Improved, 
Senitary  FIINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
’ 64-74 Elizabeth Street, ONEIDA, N. Y. 
Some good territory open for live agents. 


































r. R. L. Hinmas 
offers you this I 
ustrated Free Book 











$ Mcans Dollars For You __ $ 


Even temperatured water in winter is necessary for your 
stock. Cold, icy water is injurious and makes them eat more feed. 
Get away from troublesome morning job of breaking ice in trough. 
HEA HOG WATER : 
Economical, safe, simple. One | Give your hogs warm water to 
gates kerosene burns 12 to 16] drink, they will be healthier and 
ours. Lights like a ame. No} heavier for spring market. 
4 sparks. No fire to kindle.When § eat less feed. A 60-gal. West 
lighted y' can leave it andj ER 5 
forget it. lade of iron and 
he steel throughout. Shipping 
Q weight 160 pounds. era ng. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO FARMER AGENTS 
Send today for our very low prices on tank heaters iand hog al 
waterers. Get our special terme to farmer agents. Write to- a 
day for free circular, prices and terms, 


Western Tank Heater Co. 
306 Maryland Ave., Washington, lewa 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
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sat a ; 
ARECHN —— true economy —Fit well—Look well 
oa _ do wear. 
7 Colors are indanthrene— We guarantee they will 
\ not fade— Will last as long as the shirt. 
AT YOUR Fabric and Detail Quality Kept Up 
te yo = \ You will find just the colors and patterns you 
Gia Manes wish at your own dealer's, 
pay. HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
) —— 
WILL YOU SPEND fe Femisetecttn? 
H) 
C Family’s Health . 
Y/ 7A Our FREE literature tells how easily you can make ice at home and at 
Yf less expense than buying, to say nothing of the convenience. River ice is 


contaminated and a menace to your family’shealth. Is unfit for drinking 
purposes and should not be allowed to come in contact with food stuffs. 


SANI-ICE CARTON 


enable you to put up as much or as little ice at home as you may need from the 
the same water you drink—clean, sanitary ice that your family can use witheut 
danger. Health Departments issue warnin each year to the public to 
beware of natural ice, as tests show that it contains germs of ll 
sorts. The Sant-ice Carton way is approved by Boards of Feaith, Iows 
State Dairy Commission and hundreds of users. Sani-ice Cartons keee? 
the ice in a sanitary condition. 
FREE literature and prices sent on request. Write today. 


B.L. ELLIS MFG. CO. 712 Corning Ave., Des Moi Iowa 
Order Quick. Stock Seinel oean ie I ot of sg 
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FE ANESVILLE 


Tractor Plow / gs 


a wonder at hiding out. I’ve got the 
mhief River run this afternoon a 

De Spain looked at him. “Well?” 

Scott’s face softened into the char- 
acteristic smile—akin to a quiet grin— 
that it often wore. “Tf I didn’t have to 
go thru today, and the three of us 
could get to the gap before daylight 
tomorrow morning, I would give Sas- 
goon a run for his money in spite of 
the other fellows. 

“Don’t take your run this after- 
noon,” directed de Spain. “Telephone 
Sleepy Cat for a substitute. Suppose 
we go back, get something to eat, and 
you two ride singly over toward the 
gap this afternoon; lie outside under 
cover to see W hether Sassoon or his 
friends leave before night—there’s but 
one way out of the place, they tell me. 
Then I will join you, and we'll ride in 
before daylight, and perhaps catch him 
while everybody is asleep.” 

“If you do,” predicted Scott, in his 
deliberate way of expressing a conclu- 
gion, “I think you’ll get him.” 

lt was so arranged. re a SESE SSSA EAS 

(To be continued)) : - ee . - 











“The soil curls over as it 
did behind the team” 


“When I bought my tractor I was glad to know I could 
get the same kind of plowing that I always got with our 
Janesville Horse Plow,’’ says Will Clark of Janesville, Wis. 




















Cutting Fodder for Stock 


In reading your most excellent farm “i “IT wanted the Janesville Single Bail because I knew the 
ee eee an ee | same feature that saved pull on the horses would save 
eno themes te. Miakeottn wa ta the me fuel behind the tractor. d got it in your new tractor 
practicability of using a hand fodder | {4 plow and the soil curls over as it did behind the team.” 
cutter for cutting and preparing fod- P ‘ Here is “something better” in a tractor plow. In designing it our 


der for winter feed, evidently to be fed 
to stock in the barn. | 

I can advise, from actual experience, 
that the cutting is all right. But the 
hand process is all wrong. A few 
years ago we bought a small fodder 
cutter with a well-balanced fly wheel 
and two rotary knives, and tried out 
the thing for a couple of weeks. The 
labor outlay is too great with such 


experts were not content with producing simply the usual type of 
tractor plow. They wanted to offer a tractor plow built with all the 
efficiency of the famous Janesville Sulky and Gang Plows which for 
E years won championships in the big plowing mate hes. The frame is 
a flexible and allows each plow just enough of a “‘floating’’ inher 
throughthe soil to take awaythe pinch at ¥ 
the plow points. It’s the construction that 
owners of our horse plowssay, ‘‘pulled a 
horse lighter’? behind the team. 
Another good feature is the coulter-jointer in front 

























These are 
just afew 























practice. : : of each plow, which slices the top of the furrow and of themany 
After a small gasoline engine came | turns the trash under the soil. “Shaves the whiskers machines § 
. ac "dzerv— | off the furrows” says one owner. Use two or three in the j 

onto om Place Bios do — ar id pel. se bottoms. Third bottom can be taken off and replaced Janesville 

such as washing, pumping w ater, 5aw- | as needed. Not a binding joint in the entire plow. na enc 

ing wood, etc.—the fodder cutting job | Depth of plows regulated from tractor. Power lift—so full of big 

lost its terrors. Gasoline is cheaper simple that any part can be replaced at any blacksmith leading fea- 

than man power for that sort of work shop. Can be set to turn 12, 13 or 14-inch tures—built 






furrows without changing plow bottoms, up through 
58 yearsof © 
experience. ‘ 
Write and get our | 
catalog showing i 
the full Janesville | 






at any time. The little gasoline en- 
gine, which we purchased for less than 
$100, has been on the job for more than 
four years now. It never gets tired, 
does all the light belt work on our 
farm, and is good for years to come. 
However, our small cutter has been 
succeeded by a shredder, and later by 


an ensilage cutter. Again I caution 1 THE JANESVILLE MACHINE CO. 









Send for this Book 


and learn more about this unusual tractor plow. For 58 years 
this company has been handling farm implements of the 
better sort for the efficient type of farmer. Our line includes 
Janesville Horse and Tractor Plows, Planters, Cultivators, 
Disc Harrows, Listers, Hallock Weeders and Seeders. Send 
for our book and mentionthe machine you are interested in, 


line. Ask about the 
new Janesville 
Seat Guide Culti- 


vator—putsreal 





our farmer friend in Minnesota against j 34 Center St. Established 1859 Janesville, Wis. comfort in the seat 
the hand-power, back-breaking fodder- | f of the Cultivator. 


~ 


cutting machine. Better get a small 
engine to really enjoy the work. 
LAFAYETTHD ROBERTS. . - 


Indiana. 
| | — AT WHOLESALE? muvege) | | 1918 PLANTING GU| 
| ‘ ete your correspondent has only Fi X p S 3 E p P R , C 3 S wrens 2 | a ~, hake oe BLE 










































’ head of cattle to feed, it is al- PER BU AND UP 
most impossible to cut enough fedder | We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our Special Money-Saving | CLOVER 440 ; y¥// GET THIS BOOK FREE 
on a hand cutter, and it’s no “Sunday- Price List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guarenteed Seed. You LOVERS 4% rh : 
, “para By au oa should know about our low prices. Write at once and be convinced. Mverything AISIKEATIMOTHY$It"S0 roductive gardens, 
100 yenic working one a any Guaranteed equal to Samples or Money efunded, ton't. pay double profits on =— ey P , ae 
school | king t ’ i it ual “ a. iF PLR eu " : 2 "ike Boma arcgs= 
j = a sa i d Grasa Seed, Our seeds are sold subject to Government test. lave low prices on Z ! 7 4 pat flowers. A b ful liz 
time, If, however ’ he can &¢ t hold of Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Marley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, SAMPLES or. ook fr bey oy 
asmall engine to run it, he will never Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Artichokes and all Farm’ and Garden Seeds, Don’t order Andll6P Ca c Taras ae ” 
.) want t ¢ me 1 f 1 1 ae he until you write for big 116-page catalog. Free sample 6 and special low prices on g talog postal ‘ated; beautiful home grounds, 
it to feed gooc odder any other seeds you require, Will Send Free 60-page book on Growing Alfalfa to those who fi FREE gets it, aa ) vegetable. # 
well Way again. Cutting up puts the fodder ask for it. Write at once, a8 we can save you money. NS /, tandecaplag.shrutibery orchards os 
in elegant shape to be fully utilized— | A» Ae BERRY SEED Co, BOX 204 GLARINGA, SOWA Har Tis opin gets Yue Br 
y will “nag at’s o ‘ft is A-1 be ro I cut feed ee 
a Bios oiitain tt] Alta Adjustable Stock Feed B 
- Up fy aa ping Tour ‘years ‘ago I a Ss a ee oxes 
3 you fot a gasoline engine for it. Now I do oe | cg wer Ss, Pg me mp y #y: te 06 Bes. rs ach ne oar 
> tionec or variou inds o CEC ul of tongued anc & 
cot an hour what forme rly re quired grooved genuine white pine, two coats of bright red paint. Bay now and save money. Wonderful value for }* 
,N.Y. alfa day. Handles ear corn, tankage or any kind of feed: will not the’ price, Higher later. een encen 
clog; practical, durable, portable and sanitary. Low | othy, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa and other farm 


Next to a silo, cutting up the fodder 
— is the best way to utilize it to its full 

r extent. If the fodder is cut at the 
u Proper time, and not left out in the 


freight charge. An honest box at a reasonable price. For seeds at wholesale prices which mean big sav- 


further information, address fing. Write today. Don’t buy until you get 
our redaced prices on all grades, and catalog. 


PETER JENSEN, ALTA, IOWA | ten oe ant ae 


















th s field til) midwinter, he will have a —— = = ge 
. As Nearly Perfect 

and at feed fully equal to any ordinary hay, 2 ‘ hd “Ae seee — to Clear Land ‘OWA: As You cary Procure 

r ice is and far superior to several varieties of Se Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy 

rinking hay that 1 could name. Sprinkle a lit- PL ZA Tey and all kinds of izrasses and seed grain 

stuffs. os 7 over the fodder before feed- SEEDS Oo Ee elena tee 
' GEORGE STARK f ’ nf Bar t propoatten. G nnd tors ahi - PROTECT YOUR FIELDS | . Dee Moines. lows 

ADs 4 ft . ‘ Pa pec! Jiler on One ananc Bese ‘ulle! 














from the sizes. 
itheut Iron County, Missouri. Ces , 
ches ty PS me scctn O8| CLOVERS AND TIMOTHY 





ns of 
th, lows 
\s keeep = Red Clover and 1B thy AR -the standard 
se cannot be surpaased for any, oe or C7 
— LE - Contains large per cent clover, 
to 9 sow. Thoroughly cleaned and ro. g on & 
lowa Posteard & American Tile le vend las ad gpd ne 4 proval,csubject to government test. cy for t 
. Ensilage Cutters. recite te de we or w Agitene ate Clover, Timothy, Millet, Cane, Buckwheat and other Per Fave Pure Cl ver, ot ae 
AMERICAN SILO SUPPLY COMPANY - farin seeds. Send samples, stating quantity. High- all'Field and Grass Seeds. Don’ t Puy onttt yay 
330 Traders Building, Kansas City, Mo. of est market prices paid, ¢ write for free samptos and 116-page catalog. 








IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 4. A. BERRY SEED'CO.," Box G04" OuRninba; Jone 
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FREE © ~s 1918 Fur 
Book printed incolors. 74 
Tells how to get great- 
est value out of your 
hides. Glebe coats and 
robes are guaranteed. 
Everything ri - or 


we make it right : BZ 
This Book - é Bis. so me a 

tienes iadne snes waa 
Get our 1918 Fur Book and sping, camaten; also our 


Send Today 
Safety Shipping Pian, y railroads } 
safe way to send hides. Write today. A postal will dor 


el G BETANSeC Thirteenth 


L , Season 
me 2iv' -E. Tat _ Des Moines, fa. 


-WILLARD’S— 
TANNING 


Makes your coats and robes soft and 
pliable, water and moth proof. Write 
or our big FREE illustrated catalog 
No. 91 and lining sample card, giving 

complete information about making 
up coats, robes, mittens, etc. 


Every Article 
Fully Guaranteed 


H. WILLARD SON & CO. 
“The Old Reliable Fur House.” Estab. 1864 
20 South First St., Marshalltown, lowa 


hip2s:toRumbaug 


BE A SATISFIED SHIPPER 
Northern state furs from Iowa, Minnesota, 
Dakotas, Illinois, Nebraska are the best in the 
U.S. I make a specialty of them and pay ship- 
— more because big manufacturers and buy- 
rs pay me more for them 
SHIP TO ME—GET THIS FAIR TREATMENT 
No commission charged. 100c for every $’s worth. 
Check mailed same day shipment received. Your 
furs returned if you are not satisfied, when you 
quest it, and they reach me in good condition. 
Market Reports on Furs and 
What have you to to ship me then 
Be « satisfied iy ebip 
ae Bavciy” es. 


'W. R. RUMBAUGH, Fur & Hides, <2”... 


‘DesMoines 
1G MONEY IN FURS 


““Old Reliable’’ 
House 
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Square Deal 


Furs- Hides-Pelts-Wool 


Ww highest prices for Furs and 
Hides, "charge Do commission. 

nish free tags and “Trappers Guide” 
to shippers. Write for price list. 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL 


Ur tae Se 





















BECAUSE we can you more 
dollars, ~ | them. Weeke old estab- 
fi , and right here, close to you, 
with ample capital, and a tremen- 
dous demand. We grade libe raily, 
ule us once, you'll do so always. Send 
llustrated Price List, Tags, Trap- 
rs Guide and Law po Catalogue. 
€ ol keep you posted o: ices. Our 
Sensing | epartment w ll save you 
oney e ey A Harness Leather 
for Hides. ur bank about us, 
Write today 


LINCOLN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
000 Q. St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





Ship to Us 


GET FULL PRICES 
and LIBERAL GRAD- 
inG. We practice no 
trickery. We make quick 
remittances. Once you 
ship to us, you will ship 
to us always. end for 
our SPECIAL PRICE- 
LIST. We will keep you posted - the sea- 
Highest Bank References. Let send you 
our “CUSTOM TANNING and — DEPART MERT CATA- 
GUE. Money-saving pric 


OHSMAR & SONS CO., Box "722 Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


* FURS HIDES 


50% more money ye ou to ship 
4 A y4 thaw to sell at =| 
we ite for price list, sii; tags and 
our 450-p. H. T. Guide. 
a FUR FARMS CREE! 

Prizes. Open to rs, 
boys st 2s years draft age. 


Quick . Write, 
ANDERSCH BROS. Dept. : 21s Mion, 
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Hides, Furs and Wool 
We pay highest cash prices all the 
time. Tan hides for robes and coats. 

Send for pricelist and tags, free. The oldreliable 
OMAHA HIDE & FUR CO.,B-19, Omaha 
eS A CR ee ————— 
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Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 


The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Des Moines, De- 
cember 1lth and 12th. Notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedentedly cold weather, 
the meeting was largely attended by 
representatives from different parts of 
the state. In his annual address, Pres- 
ident Sykes told of the work of the 
association during the past year. His 
address will be printed in full in next 
week’s issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. The 
Corn Belt Association differs from 
most other organizations which are 
receiving a good deal more publicity, 
in that it acts more than it talks. That 
is perhaps one reason why it has had 
oak a long and honorable career, and 
why, at the end of fourteen years, it 
seems to be stronger than ever before 
in its history. It is a thoroly practical, 
working organization, whose members 
have definite ideas of things needed to 
protect the interests of the farmer and 
stockman, and equally definite notions 
of how to go about it to get them. 

Following Mr. Sykes, Professor J. 
M. Evvard, of Ames, made one of his 
very practical talks on the brood sow 
and how to feed and care for her. Pro- 
fessor W. A. Cochel, of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, talked cn the sub- 
ject of the breeding heifer, prefacing 
his talk with a very earnest statement 
of the farmer’s duties and obligations 
during this war period. Frank G. 
Odell, of the Federal Farm Loan Bank 
at Omaha, with which Iowa farmers 
who wish to borrow money from the 
government must do thei: business, 
told of the work of this bank. He pre- 
dicted that within a very few years it 
would be lending millions of dollars to 
Iowa farmers. Wilbur M. Fisk, with 
the Bureau of Markets at South Oma- 
ha, under the direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, gave 
the members a brief summary of the 
work of this important bureau. J. G. 
Mitchell, of Greene, Iowa, taiked on 
damage claims, and pointed out the 
steps to be taken by the shipper in or- 
der to fully protect himself for dam- 
ages sustained thru the negligence of 
the railroads. Hon. Clifford Thorne, 
long-time attorney for the association, 
gave a stirring address on the work of 
the past and what is needed to be done 
in the future. All of these addresses will 
be published in full in succeeding is- 
sues of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The address by Mr. Cotton, chief of 
the Meat Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, was of especial interest to 
all those who heard it. This address 
appears cn another page of this issue. 

The annual banquet was held Tues- 
day evening. Last year, for the first 


.time, some of the ladies who accom- 


panied their husbands to Des Moines, 
attended the banquet. This year the 
number of ladies was eonsiderably 
greater, and but for the sada: enly se- 
vere weather would have been greater 
stili. One of the most gratifying evi- 
dences of the thoroly substantial char- 
acter of the Corn Belt Association is 
the increasing number of young men 
wh.» are coming on to take the places 
of their fathers who have gone before. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

‘The delegates in attendance at the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the Corn 
Beit Meat Producers’ Association, held in 
Des Moines, December 11th and 12th, 1917, 
congratulate the thousands of members 
scattered over the state in the continued 
strength and usefulness of their organ- 
ization, It has consistently served the 
farmer and stockman for a longer period 
and more effectively than any other or- 
ganization in the history of the state. We 
commend the conservative manner in 
which it has been managed, as well as 
the aggressive manner in which it has 
fought the battles of the producer against 
organized capital. For ten years past it 
has been the recognized leader in the 
struggle to secure fair freight rates, and 
ean fairly claim credit for preventing 
many unjust and burdensome advances. 
In the emergencies which have confront- 
ed western agriculture, as a result of war 
conditions, the officers of this association 
have rendered valuable service, not only 
to agriculture but to our government, and 
we pledge their continued service and the 
service of every member to aid the gov- 
ernment in the successful prosecution of 
this war to a finish. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the serv- 
ices rendered by Senator A. B. Cummins 
in securing the amendment to the inter- 
state commerce law which has finally 
ended the practice of avoiding by the 
railroads their responsibility for damages 
to live stock caused by their own negli- 
gence. 

Resolved, That we note with satisfac- 
tion the able services being rendered to 
the shippers of the country by the Hon. 


} 





Clifofrd Thorne, who began his work in 
this line as attorney for this association. 

Resolved, That the operation of the 
law which requires live stock to be un- 
loaded for food and water at the end of 
twenty-eight hours, should be suspended 
during the continuation of the war; and 
that the maximum time on live stock car 
shipments without signed release of ship- 
per be extended to thirty-six hours, with 
a further extension to forty-two hours 
when release is signed by said shipper. 
Freight shipments are congested, and the 
observance of this law adds to the con- 





gestion and very frequently causes wholly 
unnecessary losses and unneces ry cru- 
elty to live stock, as well as waste of 
food. 

Resolved, That war conditions and gov- 
ernmental control should not operate to 
relieve the railroads of their full respon- 
sibility for losses suffered by individual 
stockmen thru delayed shipments. 


Resolved, That the Bureau of Animal 
Industry should amend its rules with re- 
gard to the minimum amount of food for 
and should advise 


live stock in transit, 
the railroads that the amount of food to 
be used for such purpose shall be deter- 


the shipper. 

Resolved, That because of the unusual 
demands upon our railroads on account 
of the war having brought about a condi- 
tion which seems to make it necessary 
that they should be operated as one sys- 
tem, that the laws which forbid pooling 
should be temporarily suspended. We 
recognize the absolute necessity of main- 
taining our transportation lines in the 
highest state of efficiency, and we endorse 
the suggestion that they be operated by 
thoroly competent men under government 
direction and control. We therefore favor 
such action by congress as may be neces- 
sary to be done. We see in this, how- 
ever, an opportunity for serious abuses, 
and we urge upon congress the necessary 
for providing adequate safeguards, to the 
end that when this war emergency is 
over, readjustment shall be made which 
will be fair both to the people and to the 
railroads. 

Resolved, 
can be economically 
diversified agriculture, to which live stock 
absolutely essential. It is unwise and 
unpatriotic to encourage or permit prices 
of grains and grain products which will 
stimulate production at the expense of 
live stock. It is especially important that 
our live stock industry shall be fully 
maintained, to enable us to supply our 
ailies with meats and meat products. The 
Food Administration, therefore, should 
preserve a baiance between grain prices 
and live stock prices, which will maintain 
thé economic production of both, having 
in mind both the present emergency and 
the future of our agriculture. 

Resolved, That we commend the Food 
Administration for its action taken with 
regard to prices of hogs; and we trust 
that it will, so far as lies within its pow- 
er, endeavor to preserve an equally fair 
ratio between prices of beef and mutton 
and prices of grains and other foodstuffs 
used in their production. 

Resolved, That in administering its li- 
cense arrangement with the packers, the 
Food Administration should see to it that 
complete detailed records are kept of the 
various .phases of the packing business, 
to the end that when the war is over, the 
government may have thoroly reliable in- 
formation which will enable such regula- 


mined by 


That the fertility of our lands 
maintained only by 


is 


tions as will do full justice to packers, 
producers and consumers. 
Resolved, That agricultural production 


is dependent upon skilled agricultural la- 
bor. For some years past, there has been 
a steady drift from the farm to the city. 
Industrial, related and other conditions 
brought about by the war have acceler- 


ated this drift. This, combined with the 
voluntary enlisting as well as the draft- 
ing of our men into active service, has 
still further aggravated the farm labor 
situation. Skilled farm labor is becoming 
more and more difficult to secure. As 
farmers, we gladly assume our full re- 
sponsibilities in carrying on the war to a 
just democratic termination, but we wish 
to make it clear to those who have the 
responsibility of feeding our own people 
and our allies, that the continued with- 
drawal of farm labor will inevitably seri- 


production. And 

Resolved, That we are making sugges- 
tions as seem wise for the conduct of the 
war from the producer's standpoint; but, 
whether or not such suggestions are 
adopted, we are behind the government 
to the last dollar and the last man in the 
successful prosecution of this war, prose- 
eution until the mailed fist of Prussian 
autocracy shall have been banished from 
the earth. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the United States 
senators and members of congress, the 
United States Food Administration, and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

The resolutions were signed by John 
M. Evvard, chairman, Ames, Iowa; H. C. 
White, Garrison, Iowa; Oscar Meline, 
Marcus, Iowa; D. W. Anglum, Larchwood, 
fowa; F. G. Turner, North English, Iowa; 
c. K. Thornburg, Linden, Iowa, and F. C 
Cessna, Grinnell, lowa, 


ously decrease 





Swan’s Chemicals 
=. and Compounds. 


FARM Chemicals for Stoc 

Farm and Orchard use. We only = 
(F quantity buyer of Stock Powders, 
Orchard Sprays, fertilizer materials, ete, 
But we can save him big money. 


Headquarters for Dust Sprays 


Lime and sulphur, arsenate of lead, parig 
green and agricultural chemicals of all kinds, 
Write us for prices. Governmental bulleting 
tell hew to make your own mixtures, or we 
car seli you the compounded goods, 


SWAN MANUFACTURING Co, 


1207 Union Ave. Kansas City, Mo, 


THE LOWEST. 


Pricedeincubator 


Per Chick Hatched 


This is proved by the ‘Successful’ 
25 year record, ou want the “Sue. 
cessful”’ for a sure success this year, 


















Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world, 
46 393 tNCUBAT 
SUCCESSFUL’? nguparor 
Write me a postal for book and prices, “*Proper 
Ducks and Purkeys™ 


Care and Feeding of ¢ png 
sent for 10 cents. “‘ 

cessful’’ Grain he. 
furnish green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about wot pay high-grade poul- 
try—all leading varieties, 


§. S. Glicrest, Pres. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
31 Second St., Bes Moines, ta, 





FREE 10 
EVERY CUSTOMER 














“Raise More Poultry” 


Is Our Country’s Call. Now is the time to 
start—the demand is big—every man, woman, 
boy and girican help. Besides supplying the 
Nation with food, you can make big profits 
with little effort—and this small investment, 


Champion 140-Egg 
25 Belle City Incubator 


Hot Water—Copper Tank—Double pe of Fibre 
Board —Self Regulated. With 
5.25 Hot Water 140-Chick 





iions easy. 
or my Free Book, 


no’ 
my) hing cts 
—Ittellsall Jim ate “eg Facts 





Tes 
Belle City Incubator Co., “Box 12 Sites. Wis. 





IDES TANNED 


P your. hides to Cownie. 
= t) ody p= pe tanner, as 

eae Pd of others are do- 

and receive back beauti- 

fof robes and coats made to 

gour order at a great saving. 

rvice and s satisfaction yar 










antee y for our 
filustra' be ly oe i all Ay 
our work ving ail’ prigen: and other 
valuable information. FREE, 


OWNIE TANNING CO 


Dept 612 Market.Des Moines, Ia. 








LEGHORNS. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels from prize 
\ winning stock, 1.00 to $3.00 each. White Afri 
can guineas, Toulouse geese, White Holland turkeys, 
Muscovy ducks. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





C. WHITE Leghorns, Young's strain. Good cock- 
WO. erels $1.25 each, six for $6.00. Eva McCabe, 
Humeston, Iowa. 


Ren Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. Fine 
birds, $1.50 each. Order early. Mrs. L. A. 
Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 











] OSE Comb White Leghorn cockerels. White 
Pekin ducks, 61.50 each. Mrs. F. A. Snyder, 
Ogden, lowa. 





\ C. B. Leghorn cockerels; large, vigorous birds, 
. 61.50 and $2.00; show birds, 3.00. Mrs. E. RB 
Hem, Selma, lowa, 





INGLE Comb White Leghorns, world's greatest 
layers. Cockerels, pairs. pens. Priced to eell. 
C. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, lowa. 





QO your 8. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels be- 








fore prices advance, $1.50 each. Mrs, Joba 
Erickson, Kirkman, Iowa, 
BUFF Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. Orde? 


.* 


YINGLE Comb Buff Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each 
\ if taken soon. Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, lows 


S. C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels, Young strain. $1.8 
each. Wartenhorst & Sons, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
\INGL E Comb Buff L egborn cockerels $1.50, four 
\ for $5.00. Mrs. Chas. H. Read, Farragut, lows. | 


early. Mrs. Effie Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 

















Y fs W. Leghorns, cockerels 81.50 up to 83.00 coil 
\ Mrs. Mae Boysel, R. 1, Udell, lowa. 


— 





Gol DEN Buff Leghorns. Layers, beauties, show 
BH birds, Priced reasonably. Agnes Smiley, Brad 
dyville, lowa. 








} OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each; 

» @lx $7.50. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 

aged Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 61.50 to #2 
each; 615 fori2. Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, 


Liltmois. 

R C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, extra nice, good 
« color, large type, from prize winning stock, 

$1.50 each. G. M. West, Ankeny, Iowa. 














~ C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels, $2.00 each. Mr 
WO. A.C. Dean, Wayne, Neb. 
TURKEYS. 
aad 





OURBON Red turkeys, Rhode Island cockerel& 
Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, Tou- 
louse geese, Buff Orpington ducks. Mrs. M. J. Telg- 
Jand, Eimore, Minn. 


AMMOTH White Holland turkeys, only choice 
tome left. Price $8.00. Mrs. Jesse Frank, 
Bethany, Mo. 
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Cross-Breeding 


The chances are that there will be 
more cross-bred chickens this year 
than has been the usual practice. There 
are several reasons for this: iFrst, the 
farmer who has been breeding one va- 
riety only, and has for some reason 
not been satisfied with the result, is 
likely to grow impatient with hens 
which eat and do not lay, and will seek 
for a breed of perpetuai layers. To be 
sure, he may not have fed a -ration 
from which hens could make eggs; 
just the same, he is tired of feeding 
high-priced grains to non-layers. Since 
he can not well afford to make the 
change of breeds in one year, he may 
buy a trio of a different’ variety, and 
mate the male with a few of the best 
hens from his old flock, thus 
producing a cross which should make 
a good laying bird, because a cross of 
two pure-breds is likely to be a vigor- 
ous bird, and the man who sells breed- 
ing stock as a rule takes better care 
of his flock than does the average 
farmer. 

Secondly, there is bound to be a 
shortage of breeding birds this year. 
Most farmers have sold off their males 
pretty closely—they have “swatted the 
rooster.” Unless they have grown oth- 
ers to replace these roosters, they may 
be unable to get males of their own 
breed. There is always the risk of 
loss in a system that calls for breeders 
at th last minute. 

If it is necessary to cross, that is, if 
it is impossible to get males of one’s 
own breed, try to cross with a breed 
that gives the same result as the one 
with which you have been working. 
To cross breeds merely because the 
price of a male of one’s breed seems 
high, is unwise. New blood of the 
same breed will instill the same vigor 
as a cross, and will retain the domi- 
nant characteristic of the breed that 
would be in a measure destroyed by an 
out-cross. All the characteristics of 
all the original ancestors are apt to be 
brought out by crossing. A cross may 
“nick,” and it may not. Even if it 
does, and the progeny seem to have 
exceptional qualities, there is the as- 
surance that a further cross from these 
birds will produce a targe percentage 
of culls. The course open the second 
year is either to discard the pullets 
as breeders, or, by using a male of the 
same breed, grade up to pure-breds. 
This is not satisfactory if eggs are sold 
for hatching, as one can never tell 
when the characteristics of some un- 
desirable ancestor will crop out. 

If a cross is to be made thiS year, it 
would be well to get eggs of the breed 
kept, and grow males for next year. 

Avoid crossing two breeds with a 
mutual fault. The cross of two weak 
stocks will not produce one strong one. 
Cross two yellow-legged varieties, and 
not one white-skinned, pale-legged and 
the other yellow. The pullets are like- 
ly to take the color of the sire; size, 
as a rule, comes from the female. 
White Leghorn males mated to Plym- 
outh Rocks, make a quick-growing 
chicken. Indian Game males with 
White Wyandotte or Light Brahma fe- 
males make fine roasters. The Leg- 
horn male with the Cochin female is 
also good. Wyandotte and Plymouth 
Rock makes ‘a good cross of good lay- 
ers, if the parent stock have been good 
producers. The Indian Game is espe- 
cially good for crossing. The Pit Game 
mated to Houdan females makes a 
good white-skinned cross. 

We do not advise crossing. One pure 
breed well cared for and new blood 
introduced thru vigorous birds, from 
a breeder who is seeking similar re- 
sults, is, in our judgment, better than 
crossing. If the cross is made, stick 
to the first cross. A big element in a 
poultryman’s success comes from his 
pride in his flock. Cross-breds do not 
please the eye as do pure-breds. Keep 
smaller flocks if necessary, and give 
them better care. 





Ground may get so saturated with 
the droppings that it becomes un- 
healthful; if food is thrown on the 
ground, the flock is likely to contract 
diseases common to filth. Where such 
a conditton exists, it is best to re- 
Move a couple of inches of soil and fill 
in with clean sand or coarse gravel. 









of other poultry-raisers. 


or stay up nights to kee 









Egg Tray. All features of 
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Send Your Name 
and Address To Us Now 


Biggest Money-Making Opportunity 
in History Awaits Poultry Raisers 


HE U. S. Government calls on a// home owners to raise more poultry— 
more eggs!—to double—treble—quadruple your flocks. 
demand assures top-notch prices! 


Now, you can’t take time tocoax an incubator to produce maximum hatches— 
your incubator at uniform tempe 
every one of the 1918 X-Ray features makes good hatches surer—with less work 
and worry: X-Ray Gas Arrestor—prevents lamp fumes entering egg chamber; 
X-Ray Nursery Tray assures sanitation, protects little chicks; X-Ray Egg 
Tester, most handy tester ever conceived; Handy Height; Quick Cooling 


THE GREAT 1918 X-RAY INCUBATOR 


Sent Express Prepaid to Practically All Points 


Fill the big oil tank of the X-Ray Incubator only once during hatch. The lamp’s flame is scientifically adjusted 
by the X-Ray Automatic Trip. The instant there’s too much or not enough heat the flame is auto- 
matically decreased or increased as needed. No wasted heat. No‘‘cooked’’eggs—none are chilled. 
You shouldn’t guess about the incubator you buy. You should énow and know absolutely. 
You want to read this 1918 X-Ray Book No. 000 before you buy amy incubator. 
for it—NOW. Use the coupon—or send us your name and address on a postal. 


1918 X-RAY BROODERS — New Improvements 


The 1918 features include X-Ray Duplex Heater, that so distributes 
heat that chicks will not crowd into the center—prevents injury to 


chicks due to such crowding. 


Dept. 46 





_ Express Prepaid | 


To Practically All Points 


Tremendous 
This is your opportunity—if you start 
right—if you secure the equipment that has made success for tens of thousands 


rature. Each and 


Also X-Ray Gas Arrestor, that keeps chicks’ 
chamber free from fumes, and Canopy Top over 
exercising room that gives protection from 
draughts and excessive sunlight. 


WRITE TONIGHT-—and be sure you are getting 
the best incubator and brooder any money can buy. 
X-Ray Incubator Co. £ 
















One Filling 
Oil During 
Entire Hatch 





Write 
































FISH 


Are GOOD Fish 


°:. Because only the besi of fish go in 
Waro-la packages. This year we offer 
you Waro-la guaranteed fish, packed in 
100-Ib. boxes, at the following prices: 
Frozen Herring ---- 8C Frozen Dressed Halibut... 18¢ 
Frozen Round Pickerel......12c Frozen e 15¢ 
Frozen Dressed Pickerel.....13c Frozen Tellibee Whitefish. 12c 
Frozen Dressed Skatewing...12¢ Frozen Dressed Sabletish.. 14 
For 50-lb. boxes add 25c. Quality, full weight 
and no substitutions guaranteed. 
Write for price list of other fish and recipes. 
WAROE LARSEN FISH COMPANY 
Dept. W. F., Duluth, Minn. 
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Gockerels For Sale 


100 Silve Laced Wyandottes 
25 Buff Orpingtons 
25.5. C. White Leghorns 
Also 25 Indian Runner Ducks 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 











| BREEDS fine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks. 
e Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, at low prices, 
America’s finest poultty farm. 8.000 prizes, Large 
catalog 4cts. A. A. ZIEMER, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 





"hye White Wyandotte cockerels, $1.50 and 62. 
J Cholce Bronze turkey toms, $5. Mrs. W. H. 
Shannon, 8t. Charles, lowa. 





Li ent cherry red R. C. R. 1. Red cockerels $2.00 
and $3.00 each. One 8t. Bernard female bred, 
18 months old, $50, 2 females 12 months old, one house 
broke, ¢30 each. Good watch dogs and great children 
lovers. H. A. Zobel, Dysart, lowa. 





Y= bred Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels, $1.50. Yearling hens, fine laying strain, 

$1.25. Pure mammoth Pekin ducks or drakes, $2.00 

each. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm,. Floyd, lowa. 


1949 Cockerels, 49 Varieties, Free Book 
AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska 
T OSE Comb Bhode Island Red cockerels. White 


Wyandotte cockerels. $2.50 each. L. 8S. Aschen- 
brenner, Laurens, lowa. 














~ C. WHITE, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
S. tons,.Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Tou- 
louse geese and Rouen ducks. John Graff, Esther- 
ville, Lowa. 





ARGE Bronze turkey toms, $7.00. Good R. C. Red 
4 cockerels, $2.0u and $3.00. Alice Hadley, Stu- 
art, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





\ 7 HITE Orpingtons, choice stock. April and May 
pullets $18.00 per dozen. Cockerels $3.00 and 
$5.00. KR. B. Murphy, Shenandoah, Iowa. 








YS bred Single Comb White Orpington cocker- 
els, pullets, $1.25 till January Ist. Chas. Bailey, 
Austin, Minn. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

1 0 GIANT Barred Rock cockerels from high 
scoring, selected stock, having good comb, 

legs, beak and barring, 3 for 88, 5 for $12.50. Exhihbi- 

tion birds, 65 to 610. Edwin A. Risinger, Sprague- 

ville, lowa. 


ELMHILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 
‘Weight with Quality.” 300 cockerels and 
pullets for sale. J. KE. Goodenow, Maquoketa, lowa. 








ey ae Large bone, farm 
Barred Rock Cockerels }* <6 Done. farm 


strain. H. P. WILKINSON, Mitchellville, Lowa. 





} UFF Rocks, high bred winter layers. 
pullets, cockerels, $1.00 to $5.00 each. 
Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 
pres bred Barred Rock cockerels. Special price 
Mrs. Frank Kelley, Moorland, lowa. 


Hens, 
we 








I ARRED Rock cockerels, nicely barred and, if 
possible, heavier boned thanever. H. A. Ward, 
Eldora, lowa. 





I ARRED Rock cockerels, farm raised. Mra. L. E. 
McCleary, Clear Lake, lowa, 








YPECIAL sale of 100 choice Barred Plymouth Rock 
) cockerels, $2.00 each. M. Hummel! & Son, Mon- 
roe, lowa. 








AMMOTH Imperial Pekins—State Fair, State 
Show and World’s Fair winners. Drakes $3.00, 
ducks $2.50. Fred Van Antwerp, Lohrvilie, lowa. 








Sige ae Muscovy ducks. Drakes $1.50, ducks 
$1.00. Mrs. John Pfeiffer, Odeboit, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner drakes, $3.00 each. R. Q. Black, 
Oran, Mo. 








AMMOTH Pekin ducks for sale. Ducks $2.00, 
drakes $2.50. Grace Stagman, R. R. 4, Council 
Blaffs, lowa. 








AMMOTH Pekin ducks. Drakes, $2.50; ducks, 
$2.00. W. H. Miller, Battie Creek, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 
LACK Langshans. Bred right, grown right, 
priced right. Dr. W. J. Morgan, Seaton, Ill. 
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FEW large early hatched Black Langshan cock - 
erels. H. P. Myers, Murray, Iowa. 





- SALE—Black Langshan cockerels. Mrs. 
Jesse M. Kuhn, KR. 3, Box 2, Lorimor, lowa. 





YOR SALE—Extra fine Black Langshan cockerels. 
A. D. Benson, Sidney, lowa. 








UR months old pups from thorobred Scotch 
Collie female and English Shepberd male for 
sale. Henry Leisy, Wisner, Nebraska. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








RHODE ISLAND HEDS. 


eres 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 


eee 





§ are early 
Taylor’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons f..°,.5, 5.5.2 
bone, and beautifully marked. Low price for Decem- 
ber delivery. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lows. 








S Cc. KR. I. Hed cockerels, from 62.50 up: also 
WO. afew pullets and yearling hens. None better, 
few as good. MItS. A. ©. LANHAM, Sheldon, lowa. 








¥ C. REDS from prize winning stock. Cockerels 
WO. and pullets, $2.00 to $6.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. R. D. Hart, LeMars, lowa. 





NHOICE, rich colored Rose Comb Reds. Prize win- 
/ Ding cockerels for $2.50 and $3.00. Guy M. Efnor, 
Monroe, lows. 





VHOICE Rose Comb Rhode Isiand Red cockerels, 
/ @leach. Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, lowa. 








(eas Bingle Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
/ $1.75-88.00, From heavy winter layers. Mrs. P. 
O. Stone, Tipton, Iowa. 





I ARVEY’S Rose Comb Rhode Isiand Rede. Fitty 
cockerels, good color, good shape, good size, 
$2.50 tos7.50. H. A. Harvey? Newell, lowa. 





ARGE boned, long back 8. C. R. I. Reda. Good 

scoring stock. Lela Osterfoes, Hedrick, lowa. 

ARGE boned Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds— 

4 Cockerels, $2.00; pullets, $1.50. Mra. Ethel B. 
Geidner, Harmon, 11}. 








I ARGE boned Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
4 Cockerels $2, pullets $1.50. Mrs. Ethel B. Getdner, 
Harmon, Il. 





WYVANDOTTES 





YHOICE White Wyandottes, Rega! strain. Cock- 
J erels $2.50, pullets $2.00, while they last. Satfa- 
faction guaranteed. G. KR. Hammond, David, lowa. 





YHITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain) winter layers. 
Cockerels $3.00. Fred Van Antwerp, Lohr- 
ville, lowa. 
farm range, $1.50 
rfus, Bristow, Ia. 





HITE Wyandotte cockerels 
and $2.00 each. Mrs. A. 






Om SELECTED White Wyandotte cockerels from 
e) choice stock, three for¢5.00. Danforth & Son, 
Little Cedar, lowa. 








1¢ Big boned, well marked 8S. L. Wyandotte 
cockerels, $2.00 each. Mre. Harve Lacock, 
Springville, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 
YOR SALE—Pure bred White Holland turkeys; 
toms $7.00, hens $6.00. Mrs. Geo. Albright. Polk 
City, lowa. 








MINORCAS. 
OSE Comb Black Minorca cockere!s. 62 each; 
aix, $10. Geo. Moelier, Everly, lowa. 
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THE B BEST LINIMENT 


OR PAM KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 




































A 
For Th? wenn Pertectly Sate 
gig a ~s Old and 
res, Bruises or 
the wow vec | |retiabie Remedy 
Exterior —— for 
orns 
Human orice | | Sore Throat 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has 
ody 2° cua] | Chest Cold 
Backache 
We would say to al Neuraigia 
whe buy it that it does 
-- contain — Sprains 
of poisonous substance} 
and therefore no harm Strains 
can result frem its ex- Lumbago 
terns! use. Persistent, 
therengh woe wil cure Diphtheria 
mony or chronic 
Pailments end i* cor be Sore Lungs 
used on any case that Rheumatism 
=e an — and 
ti : 
povkest estety.. all Stiff Joints 
























REMOTES Tat SOREMESS--STRENSTUERS MUSCLES 
Cornhill, Tex.—“‘One bottle Caustic Belsem did 

my rheumstiem more good than $120.00 paid in 

Goctor's bills.” OTTO A. BEYER. 
Price 8 per bottle. Sold b ot or sent 

by us express and Write for kiet R. 

The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 
































Keeps Out FREE Horse 
Book In His Library 


wb = ry Moscow, Idaho, writes: — “Your 





ngly , superbl: 
aed — reflects c credit nm ie fom s-san 
1 keep it in my library for reference. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


ade Mark, Registered. 

is sold with a hal Guarantee to cure Ringbone, 
Thoropin, SPAVIN—or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
Hoof or Tendon Disease—or money returned, 
Every year for over 22 years, Save- The-Horse 
has cured thousands of stubbom and su Pos 
incurable cases after all other methods fai 

Ger OREE 96-cnge BOOK, our 22 years’ experience 


in treating every lamen: With it 
a sara at 38 be pene an 


can 
expat weaatnney 08 advice is also free. If yow are a horse 
owner you book. Write today for your copy. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
8 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save- The- Horse with Signed 
Guarantee, or we send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
try ““VISIO"’/ ; 


on Horses’ Eyes 


Price $2.0 00 

per Bottie, 
by VETERINARY Ass’®, 
54 Michigan Ave., Chicago 



















NoMoney In Advance 
A FULL YEAR TO oe, 








Most pow. 


1 engines for their H. P, rating. Any size 
a want. ot weet parts, most d tavet economical. 
ou can prove it before you buy or cen a ‘pen: ny. Thousands 


Engines in use. 
30 Days Free Trial ':"i so atte eats 
advance, take 30 days’ trial, thon if satisfactory keep the 
engine, make first payment 60 days after its orrival, pay bal- 


ance in payments = days apart. Return th e Majestic at 
our expense if not the best e: ngine you ever saw. Send post 
— or LW pm EC + brices, no money in advance 


~ fer. Let’ un pend you valuable 
zines—all free Write nm 


THE HARTMAN CO., 2020LaSalio strest 











SAW YOUR WOOD 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 








oe a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN io 


Send for Free catalog No, E83 showing low price 


and latest improvements. lirst order secures agen 












164 W. Harrison St., Chicage, lil. 
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FARMER 








“ae State Horticultural Society 
Meeting 


Topics of a greater food production and 


conservation nature featured the program 
held in connection with the annual meet- 


ing of the Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety, at Des Moines last week. A reso- 
lution recommending methods for such 
to the lowa 


conservation was submitted 
food administrator. lowa’s apple pro- 
duction in 1917 was approximately 5,000,- 
000 bushels, accortling to R. S. Herrick, 
of the State Agricultural College, and the 
same speaker pointed out how proper 
spraying might have increased it to more 


than twice that quantity. Experiments 
at the state fruit farm and other places 
were quoted to substantiate his claim. 


Next year the college will hold spraying 
and poultry demonstrations in forty coun- 
ties of the state. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, S. A. Beach, Ames; 
vice-president, W. G. Blodgett, Mount 
Pleasant; secretary, Wesley Greene, Des 
Moires; treasurer, Frank O. Harrington, 


Williamsburg. District representatives 
are’ W. G. Richey, Albia, first district; 
S. W. Snyder, Center Point, fourth dis- 
trict; Charles O. Garrett, Des Moines, 
sixth district; C. H. True, Edgewood, 
eighth district; C. S. Tinne, Storm Lake, 
tenth district; Eugene Secor, Forest City, 


twelfth district. 

‘ihe fruit show was small, but the State 
Agricultural College had a creditable dis- 
play. The exhibit was an object lesson, 
showing how clean, disease-free fruit can 
be produced when proper attention is 
given to spraying. 


State Agricultural Society 
Meeting 


meeting of the 


place at 


State Agri- 
the Iowa 
last week, 


The 
cultural 
capitol building, at Deg Moines, 


annual 


Society took 


the meeting being addressed by Governor 
Harding: J. C. Simpson, former 
John P. Wallace, of Des Moines, 
Eacn pointed out how county 
great assistance to the 
in war times. Secretary 
Corey’s report reviewed the last state 
fair. which was one of the most success- 
ful state fairs ever held, from the stand- 
point of exhibits and attendance. 

Cc. E, Cameron, of Alta, was re-elected 
president, and O, A. Olson, of Forest City, 


secre- 
tary; 
and others. 
fairs can be of 
American people 


vice-president. Directors for the oaa- 
numbered districts were Mected as fol- 
lows: First district, H. O. Weaver, Wap- 
ello; third district, Cyrus A. Tow, Nor- 
verly; fifth district, Cyrus A. Tow, Nor- 
Way; seventh district, C. F. Curtiss, 
Ames’ ninth district, Chas. Escher, Jr., 
Botna; eleventh district, H. L. Pike, 
Whiting. 


The Meeting of the Iowa Fair 
Managers 


annual of the Towa 


Association Fairs 
was held at The 
speakers on the program emphasized how 
fairs can be of assistance to fhe govern- 
ment in encouraging a great food produc- 
tion during war times. Resolutions 
pledged the support of the organization 
to the government, and recommended that 
fairs be excluded from state aid unless 
their representatives were sent to the 
annual meetings of the State Agricultural 
Society. The following officers were 
elected at the business session, which 
preceded a banquet: J, C. Beckman, Cla- 
rinda, president; J. Q. Lauer, secretary, 
and A. Getch, Greenfield, treasurer. 

Des Moines was made the permanent 
meeting place for the organization, the 
date to be the Tuesday preceding the an- 


The tenth meeting 


of County and District 


Des Moines last week. 


nual meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society. Reports showed that fairs had 
been well patronized, and that most of 


tehm bad been money-makers for the 
preceding season. 


Champion Steer Is Sent to the Block— 
Merry Monarch, the grand np secny ee steer 
of the recent International Live Stock Ex- 
position, dressed out 54.7 per cent, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Armour & 
Company, at whose plant the champion 


was slaughtered. Merry Monarch alive 
weighed 1,6 pounds, and the dressed 
weight was 1,042 pounds. The champion 


was a two-year-old Short-horn raised by 
Purdue University at its stock farm in 
Indiana. He brought a record price when 
put on the auction block. The American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Asosciation pur- 
chased him for $2.05 per pound, and then 
put him back on the auction block with 
the announcement that the proceeds 
would be turned over to the Red Cross. 
Armour & Company bid $2.10 a pound, 
and got him for $3,381. The carload lot 
of Angus yearlings, which were adjudged 
grand champions of the show, were also 
bought by Armour & Company, for the 


Congress Hotel, of Chicago. They aver- 
aged 1,090 pounds each, and dressed out 
62.9 per cent, which means the average 


yield fromeeach was 686 pounds, 











The American Red Cross] 
Needs Your Membership 








when they are sick and wounded. 


such as materials for soc ‘ks, sw 
are badly needed. 


2 


family members. 


It is the arm of the Government which takes care of the soldiers 
Its work means many a boy restored 
to health and strength who would otherwise be lost. 
ing and distress in our own country as well as in the warring countries. 

Membership provides funds for the work our women are doing, 
saters, surgical dressings, etc. 


Join During the Christmas Membership - = 
Campaign, December 16th to 25th r 


or, if already a member, pay your annual dues, and make all of your 
Every man, woman and child should join. 


It relieves suffer- 


These 
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etween Waterloo and Cedar Falls, 


sixty acres. 
cost 30 to 50% more now. 


including good will. 


value. 


proposition of this kind. 





glare nhl tinge na pany 


On account of the enormous increase in the Canadian business of The William 
Galloway Company, which from now on will require more or less of William Galloway’s 
ersonal time at Winnipeg, we will offer at private sale our 240 acre dairy farm located 
= Farm is equipped down to the very last detail with 
very best dairy and pure bred stock breeding equipment including fire-proof tile and 
cement barn, creamery, and two 200-ton silos filled with silage, manure pit, litter carriers, 
and everything necessary to produce certified milk, New modern horse barn and two 
fine modern farm dwellings. Barns and houses equipped with every city convenience, 
including electricity, running water, sewage, etc. 
granary, hog, chicken, tool and implement houses, 
Total improvements new and cost over $40,000 five years ago, which would 
Every foot of the farm tiled ‘and in high state of cultivation 
and fertility. Positive money-maker for right man. 
who wants one of the best dairy farms in Iowa, or for business farmer with large family. 
Milk route brings in gross cash revenue of $10,000 to $12,000 a year, and cannot supply the 
demand at 15 cents a quart, which business goes to the farm buyer uninterrupted, 


Farm located only %4 of a mile from pavement of city of Waterloo, population 36,000, 
one of lowa’s best and most progressive industrial cities, and only three miles from city 
limits of Cedar Falls, a town of 8,000 people, with rare college advantages, on main road 
between these two towns, which location guarantees a constant increase and investment 
Not a cheap farm but worth every dollar and more than we ask. Will bear the 
very closest investigation as an investment and money-making dairy proposition. Farm 
famous for the many blue and purple ribbons won by its Holstein and Ayrshire herds. 

Will make good terms to right party, but do not answer this ad unless you mean 
business and have money enough to swing a deal of this kind. 

Very picturesque and beautiful location; fine oak trees, and beautiful shaded back- 
ground, ideally landscaped. Also good orcherd. 

A nationally advertised breeding business and dairy farm like this is a rare oppor- 
tunity for the right man, so don’t delay answering this ad if youare in the market fora 


Galloway- Messer Farms, Box 598 Waterloo, lowa 


Many out buildings, including modern 
Farm fenced hog tight except 


An opportunity for the city man 











tracts of 200 acres and 80 acres If desired. 
house with cellar. Tenant house, stone arched cave. 


waste land. 
and building timber. 


for sale. 
Address LOCK BOX 185, 


of living water pumped to barn by windm!]) at house, 
About 15 acres thrifty timber, mostly oak and hickory, which will supply farm with fuel, fence 
Two auto roads and county seat road pass farm. 
this farm has not been placed in the hands of any rea] estate firm and this is the first time it has been cffered 
Good soil and a good farm in every respect, which will be priced right. 


IMPROVED STOCK AND GRAIN FARM FOR SALE 


SELLING TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 
280 ACRES in the great corn belt and grass section of Northwest Missourt. 
One rulle from town with 4-year consolidated high school. 
Large barn and numerous outbulldings. 
Fenced and cross fenced. 


Will sell in two separate 
$-room 
Abundance 
No bottom land, brush or 


Rural mall. telephone, etc. As yet 


Maryville, Missouri 





TABER LINED SILO 


Non-Shrinkable—-Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid -Proof. 

The latest improved silo. A wood stave 

silo, choice of luinber, Entire silo creo- 

soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for coating inside after 

erection. he finest door and door 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Stee! Octagon Roof 

—best manufactured. 

Write for Catalogue 64 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO.. KEOKUK, 1A. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
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Used Autos To Exchange 
For Live Stock 


Can use any kind of live stock—catile, horses or 
hogs—in exchange for used cars. Will deliver (drive) 
any car to any state joining lowa, 


HARDY AUTO CO., Fonda, lowa 





Agricultural Lands Along 
Missouri Pacific Railway | ——— 


Crops raised include large yields wheat, oats, corn, 
alfalfa, sugar beets, cucumbers, potatoes, squash, 
pumpkins, cantaloupes, melons, tomatoes, onions, 
apples and cherries. Cattle, sheep and hog ratsing 
very profitable. Market facilities admirable. Lan 
one to four miles from shipping stations. Beet sugar 
factory, alfalfa mills, pickling plants, canning fac- 
tory and creamery at Crowley and Ordway, Colorado 
Electric light and power and Pure Only Springs 
water—all available for farm use. Churches, al] de- 
nominations, good scliools and roads. For special 
excursion rates, prices, terms and Free Missour{ 
Pacific Booklet—Agents wanted—write us. FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK BLDG., Pueblo, Colo., or B. H. 
TALLMADGE, Vice President, Twin Lakes Land and 
Water Co., First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 








ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 





Go Where Land Is Low Priced 


Last year We urged some of our Investor friends to 
purchase certain farm lands in eastern Oklahoma 
which were then offered at from 635.00 to 850.00 per 
acre. Many of these farms in 1917 earned for their 
owners several times the cost per acre in 1916. We 
still have a few farme listed for sale at very attract- 
ive prices. They are worthy of the consideration of 
any man who wants to buy a farm. We do rot own 
these lands, but with a view to increasing the num- 
ber of farmers along our railroad, and thereby build- 
ing up our trade territory, we bave interested our- 
selves in the matter of distributing information in 
territory where we know there are good farmers, 
hoping that we can move some of them into eastern 
Oklahoma. We do not charge anything for our ser- 
vices. We will be well repaid if our territory ts built 
up by the removal thereto of a number of men who 
know how to farm. If you are interested in a farm 
in eastern Oklahoma, of the kind referred to above, 
write us for particulars. R.W. HOCKADAY. Indus- 
trial Commissioner, M. K. & T. Ry., 1503 Railway 
Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU CAN HELP 


by spreading the news regarding the opportunities in 
Aitkin County, for those who want homes tn ap 
idea! dairy country, where the investment is small. 
Do this. When you read this tell all those around 
you to send for our literature. Arnold, Land Agent 
Rock Island Ry., 158 Wolvin Bldg., Duiuth, Minn, — 










subscription 
ou are think- 
. simpy write 
“Marl me Landoleogy 





is making our farmers in 

Saint LouisCounty 

rich. Choice dairy lands 
along our line to actua 
buyers, on easy terms. Rich grasses bere. An un- 
satisfied market, right at band. Our Company's 
Lands very cheap and on the easiest possible terms. 
Write for beautiful illustrated literature, to 


Arnold, D, & I.R. Ry., 520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND 6€O., Willmar, Minnesota 


$70 to $130 Per Acre 


for best Iowa farms. Large list sent on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, low® 
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Dec. 21, 1917 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, Dec. 17, 1917.—Cattle market- 
ings at the present time include but a 
small percentage of prime beeves, 


very ; : 
nearly all of such kinds having been mar- 


keted during the week of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, so that prices for 
such are little more than nominal. Food 
Administrator foover announces that the 
observance of meatless days has been of 


much help in en: ibling the government to 
ship supplies of meats for our allies’ arm- 
jes and navies. A great many cattle and 
hogs have been turned in to corn fields, 
and a W rid of soft corn is being utilized 
jn feeding stock on the farms, In quite a 
number ol districts, however, there is not 
guft'« eed to admit of farmers win- 
tering catt le and hogs. The United States 
governme ni is sending agents into various 
farming stricts for the purpose of en- 
couraging farme rs to breed and feed more 

cattle. 
Cattle were marketed here much more 
last week than a week earlier, 





Jiberally 


iily offerings were 
1 over the week 


more evenly 
than hereto- 





fore, in accordance with the new market 
regulatio: adopted by the food Adminis- 
tration bureau. At times there were 
rallies in prices, but prices generally 
were on the down grade, and on the whole 
cattle sold much lower than during the 
preceding week, With the exception of 
twenty-two faney Hereford steers sold 





at $15.75, the best steers brought $14.50 
to $11.75, with sales all the way down to 


$650 to $7 for a limited number of in- 





ferior little steers. Not many sales took 
place above $13.50, with choice steers pur- 
chased at $13.50 and upward, while steers 
grading as good went at $12 and over. 
Medium grade steers brought $10.50 and 
over, plain to fair light steers $9.50 and 
over, and common steers $7.10 and up- 
ward. The better class of yearling steers 
found buyers at $13.50 to $14.50, with 
gales down to $9.50 to $10.50 for the com- 
moner lots. A good business was trans- 
acted in butcher stock, cows selling at 
$6.60 to $10.25, and heifers at $5.75 to 


$12.55, wliTe cutters went at $6 to $6.55, 
eanners at $5.40 to $5.95, and bulls at $6 


to $11. Calves were active at a sharp 
advance in prices, sales ranging at $7 to 
$16 for coarse heavy to prime light veal- 
ers. There was an outlet for stockers 
and feeders at $6.90 to $10.50, with com- 
paratively few going higher than $10. 
The railroad situation was extremely un- 
satisfactory, and delays were many and 
provoking, stock trains arriving many 

while it was impossible to ob- 


hours late, 





tain any where near enough cars on east- 
ern lines Because of cold weather and 
delay in obtaining cars, the stocker and 


feeder trade was interfered with, causing 
sharp breaks in prices for most kinds. The 
gdheral cattle market, all kinds included, 


averaged from 50 cents to $1 per cwt. 
lower. 
Hogs are bringing wondaerfuly good 


prices, even after any breaks in the mar- 
ket, sales being made at far higher fig- 
ures than in former years. Hogs now 
coming to market are much lighter in 
average weight than earlier in the year, 


as is always the case; but the average is 
heavier than in recent years. For two 
weeks in succession the Chicago receipts 
of hogs have averaged 211 pounds, com- 
paring with 193 pounds one year ago, 191 
pounds two years ago, and 221 pounds 
three years ago. Pigs are being marketed 


sufficient feed, and 
weighing around 
lowa farms 


by stockmen 
& great many 
8) pounds, have 


lacking 
stock pigs, 
gone from 


fo southern farms for finishing. A de 
crease of about 308,000,000 pounds, since 
October 31st, in the manufacture of hog 
products in the principal packing points 
of the west, as compared with the cor- 
Tesponding time last year, is shown. Ke- 
ceipts of hogs were unusually liberal, and 
big breaks in pricés resulted. After prime 
hogs soared from $17.40 to $17.75, prices 


Went to pieces, hog sales taking place at 
$16.25 to $17, with pigs bringing $11 to 
$14.5 

Lambs from farming districts are mar- 


and are selling at 
in any past year, 


keted in fair numbers, 
far higher prices than 








the production of mutton in the United 
States having fallen off seriously. Last 
Week, there was an advance in prime 
lambs to $17, with later lamb sales at 
$1425 to $16.75. Yearlings sold at $12 to 
$14.25, wethers at $11.25 to $13, ewes i 
to $11 0, breeding ewes at $11 to 

bucks at $7.50 to $10, and goats at $5 
to $ 

Horses were in fair supply and demand 
last week, with the principal activity in 


army horses, other mod- 


ately, There was 


kinds selling only 
no particular change 


with drafters salable on -the 
$185 to $265, loggers at $150 to 
chunks of common to good 


$60 to $140, and drivers at $75 





100. thy seed sells at $6.30 to $7.10 per 
¥ pounds, 


clover seed at $20 to $27.10 
ber 104 pounds, and flaxseed at $3.43 to 
$3.45 per bushel, Potatoes bring $1.60 to 
$190 a bushel. Fresh eggs sell at 50 to 


a2 cents a dozen, while extras go at 55 


Cents for fillers and 56 cents for cartons, 
and refrigerator eggs bring 35% to 36 
etnts, Butter sells at 37 to 48 cents per 


Pound, packing stock bringing 32 to 33 
tents, while extras to grocers sell at 50 


‘nts for tubs and 51 cents for prints. 
WwW 
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Recent Public Sales 


LOOKINGBILL’S ANGUS SALE. 
The W. C, Lookingbill dispersion sale 
of Aberdeen Angus, at Sac City, Iowa, 
took place December 11th, as advertised. 
It was apparent that the sale Was greatly 
handicapped by the severe cold weather 


which preceded it for three days, as no- 
where near the number of outside buyers 
were present as was indicated by the un- 
usually strong demand for the catalog, 
and which the merit of the offering war- 


ranted The result was that buyers 
present had things pretty much their 
own way. The cattle were nicely condi- 
tioned and well presented. The average 


on the forty-seven recorded lots was $190, 
and it is not improbable that had weather 
conditions been normal, from $25 to $50 
would have been added to it. The young 
herd bull by Glenmere 
to kk. M. Conger, of Sac 
$420, a decided bargain. Jimmie McCork- 
indale, wt Odebolt, Iowa, was one of the 
liberal buyers, and his purchases included 
a number of those desirable. Paul Wells, 
Harry Mendenhall and Paul Brill, all 
home buyers, secured valuable foundation 
stock. Nebraska and Minnesota were 
represented in the buying, but Iowa took 
the bulk of the offering. The selling was 
conducted by Auctioneer W. H. Cooper. A 
list of (e more important sales follows: 
FEMALES. 


City, Iowa, at 


Pride of Bickstone 3d, Feb., 710; Paul 
Eris, BRO CITY, TGWO © s.ocs0600s:80000 
Ilbehurst Bonnie, Mar., ’08; Harry 
Mendenhall, Sac City, Iowa ........ 
Selle I[clipser of Newell, Oct., ’08; 
Paul Wells, Lake View, Iowa ...... 235 
Pride of Newell, May, ’09; Jas. Mc- 
Corkindale, Odebolt, Iowa ......... 285 
Village Queen 2d, Jan., ’09; Harry 
bE | RE Oe eRe mare ee area manny 215 
'ride of Elchies 22d, Jan., ’15; J. H. 
Fitch, Lake City, fowa ” ene 300 
Esmeralda 5th, Jan., ’09 (and c. cz alf); 
Dan McCorkindale, Odebolt, Towa... 215 
Kelpie of Moncur, Mar., '05; Paul 


Ma UV ORRIN, 50:6: 906 009.818 eee ee ee 225 


Elmeralda of M. G., Jan., ’03; Jas 
DOO Shou eb acts 40550:¢0 sin 150 
Blackbird 251st, Auf, °15; Albert Sie- 
vers, Walnut, Iowa ...... OTT OC ie 
June Kelpie, June, ’16; J. M. Hatha- 
WES; DUNN, IGWA. ccisccce sens s 2060.04 175 
Katona A. 2d, Sept., "15; C. E. R. 
Fuestes, Ida Grove, Iowa ...*%..... 310 
Blackbird 252d, Feb.,’16; Jas. McCork- 
MEE TET PTE EE 215 





Blackbird 253d, Mar.,’16; Jas. 





RUE eieen hid aor es 8 hanes s dda Sackea: ee 
= 67th, May, ’12 (and ec, calf); Paul 
POU G Vicld nee Oe eis Stages ea Ba os aealb ous 280 
Ladora 2d, Mar., '12; Chas. Pitstick, 
FSG CO, BONO oxes0b:4i5 9 6.0 awe othe tee hese 200 
Bute TH. 3d, Aug., °11; Arthur Long- 
man, Bad Cie, BOWE «incccccccscves 175 
Eblehurost Pet, Mar., °13; Herman 
Thielvoldt, Elwood, Towa .......... 170 
Ehleburst F. Pride, Sept., °14; Paul 
eo a a rorya reine 270 
Silver Lake Opal. Ma "12 (and b. 
ealf); Ed Sneering, i Iowa. 225 





Eblehurst Rose, July,’0d (and c. calf); 


TOU PIRGOTINE oy o:c0:6s 29:00 6:0. Spialane ee 
Scphie, Aug., ’°06 (and ec. salt); G. W. 
Hargrave, eee, On errr 180 
Jilt 456th, Mar., °09; Jas. McCorkin- 
dale a arr ee ry ee ee 170 
Kev of ‘Indianapolis 3d, July, '10 J 
Ee): re ee ree Neda. Oe 
Pride of Elchies seemed June, ’07; Jas. 
McCorkindale ..... 


Margaret Sophie, Ma 





Maria Parker, Sept., 
grove 
Black Girl of Galva, Mar., °16; E. W. 
Neca sinere es nina nies 04s oir do ee sis 165 
BULLS. 


Silver Crest Dude, Oct., °16; E. IL. 





Johnson, Ida Grove, lowa ...:..... 215 
CGlenmere of Oakland. Oct., 

Conger. Sac City, Iowa ... 420 
Jupiter of Oakland, Dec., 

Overlee, Sac City, lowa Peery ae ae 125 
Paddy of ‘Oakland Mar., 17; R. Brun- 

NOM, BAe Cite, LOW gcc sh cipcarncsess 119 
Silver Crest Dick, Mar., °17; John 


Flannery, Jackson, Neb. ........... 200 
SUMMARY 
sold for $7,670 
sold for 1,270; 
sold for 8,940; 
E. S. CARMEAN ESTATE SALE. 

All things considered, the FE. §. Car- 
mean Estate sale of Percherons, which, 
took place at Lake City, Iowa, December 
7th, was very satisfactory. The day was 
anything but inviting for auto driving, 


aver., $192 
aver., 181 
aver., 190 


40 females 
7 bolls 
47 head 





and the number of horses offered was 
hardly large enough to attract many from 
a distance, Those who came by train 
were well pleased with the stock. The 
two mares, Jet Rosedale and Jewel Rose- 
dale, full sisters, three and four years old, 
respectively, were searcely appreciated at 
their worth. Rarely is a team of such 


scale and soundness offered, carrying at- 


tractive blood lines. In large sales, $1,200 
to $1,500 could reasonably have been ex- 
pected. They were bought for $845. One 
feature that worked against the attend- 
ance was the failure of the catalogs to 
arrive until the day of the sale. We are 
free to ®ay that rarely does such a sound, 
clean lot of Percherons enter a public 


Carmeans put up. The 
Thompson and 


ale ring as the 
was conducted by 





sale 
Baber The ten head older than wean- 
lings averaged $350, and the five wean- 
lings averaged $142. The list foloPws: 
STALLIONS. 
Shady Lawn Star, May, °13; Clar- 
ence King, Lake City, Iowa ..... $490.00 
Prince, July, '17; Henry Ekfelt, 
Burnside, lowa ...... PP eee ee 140.00 
Cloverdale Star, May, °17; Jacob 
Spoultz, Burchdale, Minn........ 92.50 
MARES. 
Paulette, Apr., ’05; Chas. Wollen- 
zien, R ockwell City, To ee 320.00 
Rexelle, Apr., ’06; Pearl Carmean, 
Lake City, Towa sendaneeas vite: Sone 
Lady Rosendale, June, ":. . A 
Fowler, Yetter, Iowa ........... 335.08 
Blossom Rosedale, Apr., 742° "Frank 
Gould, Rockwell City, Toman... 317.50 


Tet Rosedale, Apr., 12; R. Pierce, 


Jewel Rosedale, POE. 


Maxine, May, Frank Gould. 285.00 
Queen isabel, re 15; Noel Hack- 

ett, Onawa, SCONE SS 290.00 
Rosalie, Mar., °16; N. Dy, ‘Kauffman, 

Manson, Iowa .... .... 300.00 
Olive, Apr., "tt: Jaocb Shouitz. -- 152.50 
Esther, May, 47: Jacob Shoultz. 140.00 
Rosetta, July, "175 E. E. Doodale, 

Lake City, a, a rer 125.00 


$280.00. 


—lIown State College 


from the show-ring battles of the 1917 
International Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago this year with a total of $1,490 


in prizes and 
ing seven championships, eighteen firsts, 
of Oakland went. 


seventeen seconds, four thirds, three 
fourths, three fifths, and the grand prize 
of $100 for the best general college ex- 


hibit of five 
fat sheep. 

Iowa 
for the 


MAKE YOUR OWN FEEDER 
My Automatic Feeder Cup 


and give your hogs clean feed all the time. 


box Feeder, 
same time saving 


30 days free trial. My 
mnade of Cast 


—better send your order now, 
livery. W. C, 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Percheron Fillies, Mares 


Acme Stock Farm, Mason City, le. 





Iowa .... <acewe Seen 
44; R “Pierce 402.50 


Lake City 


Fifteen head pols for $4,2 2.50; average, 





lowa State College at the International 
live stock came home 


fifty-three ribbons, includ- 


cattle, five fat swine and five 
This grand prize has come to 
College every year but one 
Internationals, 


State 
past eight 











Wiil 
Save Your 
Feed 


I fur- 
nish your drawings and instructions with order for 
Feeder Cups, 80 you can build your own 8-10-12 Cup 


thus saving you many dollars, at the 
your feed. 
I will send you upon request 1 to12-Cup Feeder on 
Automatic Feeder Cup ts 
Iron. Weight 9 lbs, price $1.50 each. 
Iam shipping them out by the hundreds at a time 
if you want quick de- 
BURRELL, Mer. of 
BURRELL MFG. & SU PPLY HOUSK, 
Kankakee, | nois. 











FOR CATTLE 


and Young Stallions 








Get Your Seed Corn NOW 





We have !916 corn. New corn not 
fit for seed. 


Don’t wait. Get it NOW. 
AYE BROS., 


BOX 2, BLAIR, NEB. 
“Seed Corn Center of the World.” 















Famous Progressive 
bearing. 
we 


erful s or or canning 


50 





preserves. Gu 
year or money beck 


COM 
PLANTS FOR 
Our special advertising offer. 
mon ow are! 

will bear from spring 
rost. ig or now 

















CORN TESTERS 


SUN-SHINE GERMINATORS 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


BRIDGES, 513, BEDFORD, IOWA 




















Gro + by low a" 
ivergreen ang ist. Strong, 
well rooted. Four times tran alt f 


PAY ONLY FOR TREES sig 


Send half cash with 
order, Hold bal 


1.60 per hundred up, ta- 
Hog, ry rgains in fruits and flowers. 











lursery GCo., 205 Bridge St., Hampton, tows 


Will You Do Your Share 
To Prevent Corn Crop 
FAILURE 


will be 
it the world has 







This coming season 
the most im a 


ever seen. It’s foodstuffs—pro- 
duced on American f arms.-that w 
in the war. We dare not yuh low pro- 


duction now. Are Fea eq qui ped to 
« grow more corn per 
cre than ever be: fore? How about your Seed Gorn? 


i DE L.< cts you from 
— aes Tb. losses due to poor - 


seed a yous 
bigger crop and larger 
preiits. rh Ty you 

7 know what seed to 











, n't atford 
is ve —f du 
| take chances oa, the poorly matured last 






NOEAL 


~ ae corn crop. Te: de 
“ ob xe Tester. Get the fe ts now, jp a 
NATIONAL MPG COMPAN 


17124 vou 


Des Rouen, lowa 








PROTECT YOUR 





VALUABLE CORN 


Whether in the ear or shelled crib itin 
Columbian 
METAL 


They are constructed 
with the re inf oreed jeint 
the same as the famous 
Columbian fetal Grain 























w 
waterproof perforation f 
wit 





vent tube in center of bin 
plenty of ventila- 
tion for even the dampest \ 





Columbian Metal Corn Bins will save from 8 t 

10 per cent commonly lost thru shrinkage and spollae 1 

wire, elat and wood cribs, That means $8.00 to $10.00 saved 

on each 100 bushels with corn at ite present high level. 

Write for Special Reduced Prices freight pre- 
« 


Be Ss rome ct . Also om a, Rees le of mot La. in 


owing ex na. Sold by deaicrs 
every- 


“or COLUMBIAN § STEEL TANK CO. 


171 0W. 12th St., Kaneas City, Mo, 


194 Acre Farm $20,000 
Stock, Tools and Crops 


included; on main street of village, a few ateps to 
high school, creamery, etc.; auto busses to city of 
500,000 pass door; 165 acres smooth, productive, ma- 
chine worked tillage; (our agent here on his farm 
last year grew 1125 bushels shelled corn on 15 acres. 
Ask for sample.) 30-cow, wire fenced, brook-watered 
Pasture cuts 125 tons hay besides regular crops; lota 
of apples, pears, peaches, cherries, etc 15-room 
steam-heated residence with bath; 2 tenant houses, 
90 ft. basement barn, convenient outbuildings; to 
secure early sale owner makes low price $20,000 and 
includes harvested crops, 34 head of cattle and hogs, 
wheat drill, binder, mower, corn planter, wagons. 
harnesses and tools. Details and picture splendid 
buildings page 29 Strout’s Catalog of 321 bargains tn 
dozen states. EK. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


An estate farm of 280 acres, If sold in next 60 days, to 
make settlement. Located on public highway near 
county seat—Marshall, Saline county, Missourt; 
close to good schools; well improved, hog fenced 
and cross-fenced; plenty of good water; an ideal 
grain and stock farm. Terms—Part cash, balance 
loaned back on farm for a term of years. If you are 
looking for an investment that will make money, 
come and see this farm, or write T. H. ZIMMER 
MAN, Route No. 5, Slater, Missourt. 

160 ACRES, Wilson Co., 


— 
FOR SAL Kansas; half creek bottom 


land grow alfalfa or anything put on it; balance good 
land; 20 acres now in wheat; ought to bring over 
#1,000 this year; large house of 7 rooms; basement 
bank barn; double granary; family orchard; pienty 
of good water: sandy loam soil. Close to school, tn 
good neighborhood, 3 miles from two fallroad towns. 
Special price $8800.00: $1,000 cash; balence from 1 to 
20 years, 54%. Why will you rent? Own a home of 
yourown. It will gosoon, For further information 
address THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., 
Tola, Kansas. 


Fine 240 Acres For Rent 


With Privilege of Buying 

Priced right. Only 10% cash required. 5% interest. 
Lays beautifully, smooth with good slope; splendid 
soll, high class improvements, Near town; choice 
community, northern lowa. Excellent opportunity 
for progressive tenant. Only reliable parties con- 
sidered. Write very-fully and I will send complete 
description. OWNER, Box 121, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Improved 160 For Sale 


Near town and school; $250 an acre, $10.00 cash, 
terms on remainder. Will take liberty bonds at par 
and accrued interest. Also improved 160 for @150 an 
acre; $5,000 cash and terms on baly ce 
HENNETH McARA, Brookly n, iowa 





























[)LORIDA winter home, 20 acres orange and 

truck land for sale, or will exchange for north 

ern lowa epersy 2,500: suburbs of city; first class 
ephools. F cow - Krouse, Titusville, Florida. 


For Chariton River Second Bottom Farms 


Write M. W. RAFTER, Salisbury, Mo. 





rINCREASE PORK PROFITS 


ET the full food value out of high-priced 


grain—cook it before feeding to hogs. Cooked food 
st—every pucticle is turned into pork. 


is easier to diges 
Cook up millstuffs and waste from kitchen and 
room. Turn them into high grade food. Geta 


Columbian Feed Cooker 


atonce, Withityou can produce more pork with less 
grain—increase your profits and help win the war. It is 
,also handy for scalding hogs, rendering lard, nd gal 
“soap, heating water, etc. Made of range steel ‘and gal- 
vanized metal. Write For Circular and Special De- 
livered Price. Sold by dealers everywhere. ‘Also hog 
, feeders, waterers, smoke houses, ete. 
UMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., 


cOoL 
1610 West 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 













milk 


QTMOVABLE | 
VAT 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





Dec. 21, 1917 


















Public Sale of Short-horn Cattle 


TO BE HELD IN HEATED SALE PAVILION IN 








Washington, lowa, Thursday, January 3 








50 HEAD 50 


45 COWS AND HEIFERS AND 5 BULLS 








A select offering of Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns, picked from the best in the herd, will be sold on their merits at 
this time. The best of Scotch herd bulls have been used in the herd, including the Bellows bred Sultan Crown, by Sultan Goods, 
and having for dam the Bellows show heifer, Hampton’s Lovely, by Hampton’s Best; also Royal Knight, by March Knight, the 
sire of champions; and the present herd bull, Scottish Knight, a red-roan by Sultan’s Crown. The offering includes a splendid 
lot of young cows and heifers sired by Sultan Crown, and Royal Knight, and bred to Scottish Knight. A good portion of the 
offering are Scotch, representing the Jasmine, Queen of Beauty, Missie, Butterfly, Rosemary, Orange Blossom and Dainty 
Dame families. ; 

The cows are good milkers, including a number of descendants of Imp. Princess of Denmark. Around twenty head will sell 
with calves at foot. 

Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to Washington, Iowa, January 3d. 








KRASCHEL, MILNE and MACON, Auctioneers 


J. M. WOLFE, Washington, lowa 


N. B.—Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa, sell Short-horns January 4th. 











CLEGG BROS.’ BEST OFFERING 


OF HIGH CLASS 


ee. Scotch 
@ Short-Horns 


yay) 






zee 


TO BE SOLD AT PINE GROVE 
FARM, ONE-HALF MI. EAST OF 


Ainsworth, 
3 Washington Co., lowa, 
Friday, Jan. 4 


47 HEAD 
7 Bulls, 40 Females 


A Superb Offering of Heifers and 
Young Bulls, Sired by 
THE CALLANT 


* 
x 


EA 
i Ee 
% 
“x 
SSS" 


Ped 


¢ * - 
L “ 
wigs OM 
ys 


«ed 


* 


ra 
The Callant, sire Avondale; dam Imp. Rosewood Pride, also the dam of the grand champion, Pride of Albion, and others of note. 


The offering is the strongest in the blood of that great Bruce Rosewood sire, The Callant, by Avondale, of any yet offered, 
and we do not believe you will find a better bunch in any sale. Among The Callants is a full sister to Craven Knight (from this 
herd), a junior champion for Leslie Smith, and there are many strong attractions of both sexes. The cows and heifers are bred 
to the herd bulls, Sultan Selection 350516, by Whitehall Sullan; Maxwalton Masher 452798, a double Avondale, and 
Count Callant 443594, a superior son of The Callant included in the sale. A number sell with calves at foot and others are close 
to calving. 

Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and come and spend the day with us. 

Ainsworth is on the Rock Island Ry., main line to Kansas City, 60 miles east of Rock Island, 10 miles east of Columbus 
Junction, and 7 miles west of Washington. Remember the J. M. Wolfe Short-horn sale, at Washington, January 3d. 


GLEGG BROS., a AINSWORTH, IOWA 


Auctioneers 
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and Royal Protection. Each has indi- 





vertising Notice. 


Cc. 2 7 
1,191 HE oe, 21, 1917 , WALLACES’ FARMER 
= = = ———————— 
= MED FOR LI POLAND CHINAS. . vidual merit, as might be expected from 
o> SAR, pares CLA! 0 VE STOCK SALES Jan. 283—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. | Such gentlemen as aré holding the ‘sale. 
SHORT-HORNS. Jan, 28—J. S. Turner, Fairfax, Mo. The offering numbers sixty head, and it 
Jan. 2—Combination Sale at Seymour, | Jan. 23—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. is needless to say that it will require a 
jowa; J. G. Parker, Numa, lowa, Mer. Feb. 4—M. L. Baldwin, Sibley, Iowa. large delegation to absorb it at remuner- 
Jan. 3—J. M. Wolf, Washington, Iowa. Feb. 4—Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa. ative prices. Just a word regarding Royal 
Jan. ‘Clegg Bros., Aainsworth, Iowa. Feb. 5—Bloemerdaal Bros., Alton, Iowa. | King. We have seen considerable of his 
var. 5—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. Feb. 6—E. C. Forest & Son, Andover, | %¢t the past two years, and the more we 
r, 5—Southern lowa Breeders’ Associa- Iowa; sale at Clinton, Iowa. See of them, the more satisfied we are 
tion Sale; Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa. | Feb. 6—Korver Bros. & Vander Wilt, Al- . a orem oe Sana te ayer svenge 
—Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, lowa; ton, Iowa. . Bs no ples e ee ag 
Dre iber ; ’ ~ his that he yen excell 2s. Th 
2st Liberty, Lowa. Feb. 7—E. C. For s that have proven excellent sires. They 
j me Pind F A. J. Ryden, Abingaon, Ill. Feb. it E. Parves, — have precsees Se Ses Tene SEBS 
Mar. 7—Bacon & Mullany, Waterloo, la. | Feb. 8—Mrs. Peter Bllerbroek & Sons, —_ at this particular time is very popu- 
Mar. 7—. Uhlig, Falls City, Neb. Sheldon, Iowa. Y ay a niente ease eaaeeee eee 
* ¢ A\rtarshall Cc ty Ss rt - . er ve) i camel 4 ‘ed SOWS hose Wi ; Some- 
Mit scders’Asosciation, Marshalltown, | _ lowa, "" <cormlcl Mechanicsville, | thing to retain in their herd, Ask Johnson 
— va; Geo. H. Lewis, Manager. Feb. 9—John Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. anncuncement.. vert! ees . 
“ g—Blackhawk County Short-horn | Feb. 12—B. E. Ridgley, Pickerel, Neb. SEPRRCONE: — ARTO . SEIS: 
Breeders’ Association, Cedar Falls, Ia. teb. 16—F. G. Paul, Marshalitown, Iowa. J. M. WOLFE’S SHORT-HORN SALE, 
Mar. 13 and 14—lowa Short-horn |, Breed- Feb. 20—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. JANUARY 3. 
ers, a KX, R. Silliman, “~ 21—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, pane of the first important Short-horn 
Manager, ee owa, sales of the new year will be held b 
Mar. 30—G. J. Theiss & Son, Rembrandt, Feb. 27- Fred Lintz, Graf, Neb. M. Wolfe, of Washington, Iowa. It is his 
Jowa. ¥ a Feb. 27—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. first public sale, and for the convenience 
— April 26—A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. Feb. 28—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. of buyers it will be held in a heated sale 
POLLED DURHAMS. Mar. 12—M. V. Miller, Lawler, lowa. barn ys town. a is the county 
‘ “ie ° seat o as t BI re <8 
Apr. 2—Kyon & Ferguson, Laurens, Iowa. SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. three sadiematen oa ng 
POLLED ra AND SHORT- Feb. 13—H. L. Faulkner, Jamesport, Mo. ee and Burlington. Those interested in 
* ebuying good Short-horns of merit that 
Jan. 2—J. G. Parker, Numa, Iowa. HAMPSHIRES. will sell on their merits, will do well to 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. Mar. 16—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. | attend this sale, and the one the day fol- 
Jan. 31—Phillips & Wilson, Newton, Iowa. ALL BREEDS OF SWINE. lowing, by Clegg Bros., of Ainsworth, Ia., 
HEREFORDS. Jan. 4--Marabalitown Swine and Corn in Soe same. Sewowneee Tee Wolfe is 
. ‘ongress, BE. A. Fr: 2 Secre- “nal : ‘ eames 2 
Jen. 3—Chas. C. Griffith, Hudson, Iowa. tary Marshalltown, logan’ Secre- | best in his good herd, which is largely 
Jan. 17 and 18—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Ia. : ’ - Scotch in breeding. The offering num- 
POLLED HEREFORDS. JERSEYS. bers fifty head, five bulls and forty-five 
— ee iowa. Gammon & Sons, Des Feb. 2% Van Patten & Son, Sutton, egy cing fo os a ee ae 
ines, . ve 3 ’ h . 
’ Mr. Wolfe is rather proud of the good 
sat — POLee. a SHROPSHIRES. milking qualities of his cows, as well as 
a May 28- : A. aye aia & Son, Kiron, an. 2—H. D. Eddingfield, Mt. Pleasant, | of their record as good producers. The 
7 wa; dispersion sale, owa, -attle vil be s 1 y e ” = 
re Feb. 28-- - H. : aaa Seen, Iowa; Fagg cue at ate enna oe lc: 
e gale at Marshalltown, lowa. er if in higher condition, but they are all 
did DUROC JERSEYS. ~ —— or the buyer in the useful 
ne a Ki acta te sreeding condition in which they will sell. 
the qn. f ia A — Tonka, we Those who desire to make changes in or discon- Such good Scotch families are represent- 
Jan, 8—Johnson |} a ago, . tinue advertisements already runnin pds: *ruic f smaryv, Jas- 
C . M. Washb Lake Crystal y @ must have ed as the Cruickshank Rosemary, Jas 
nty Jan. 9—F. M. ashburn, e y , Relies of cash discontinuance or change reach us not mine, Queen of Beauty, Orange Blossom, 
Minn. . , ater than Wednesday of the week preceding date of | Butterfly, Dainty Dame, Marr Missie and 
Jan.10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, issue in order to be sure of same being made. The Simmers Beauty. One of the best of the 
sell Minn. above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- Scotch heifers /* Jasmine 9th, a good, 
2 Jan.10—F. W. Knapp, Worthington, | {cation or spectal position. Our pages begin to gote | thick roan, coming two years ‘old, sired 
Minn. the electrotyper on Thursday morning ana no changes Sultan Good ep 1 ‘ego! "hn 
Jan, 11_-Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Iowa can be made after pages are made up. New advertise: | PY Sultan Goods, the Sultan-Choice Goods 
th ye Wipond & Son Algona, La, | "Mente, however, can usually be inserted if received bred bull that sold in the Owens sale for 
_ 12— F W ‘Sone & Son Melvin Towa. ad murs 00 Meader mornig 6¢ the week of tases: = a gy arait sean - ne on 
1g ARB ll ’ leg Sxvecgy mine , a splendid cow of the rig type, 
Jan, 14—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- for which Mr. Wolfe was offered $1,000 by 
—— he Alien “Wisin, Nese. town: LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. Bellows Bros. Most of the heifers in the 
i at Chasiton, Iowa, == =——s:=~C«~=C:‘YS@. &, YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Den | See “re, Gauehters of the Bellows bred 
Jan. 15- Carlson & Trier, Washington, Ia. Moines, Iowa. herd bull, Royal Knight, he by March 
Jan. 15—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. Knight, making him a half-brother to a 
Jan. 16—Hanks & Bishop, New London, | puwirr J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third | RUmber of prominent winners, including 
lant. U. G. Burton, Storm Lake, Iowa Street, Eincein, Ned. poe a eo Nowed til “oa 
an. 16—U. G. ur » = 4 > . mf aaa dial 7 es Nala ” master. ¢ olfe followe 8 good 
A dan. 17—-R. G. McDuff, Monroe, lowa. D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, IL. breeding bull with Sultan’s Crown, which 
Jan. 17—Ex itter, Storm Lake, lowa. — he selected as one of the best in Bellows 
Jan. 18—J. H. Latta, Birmingham, lowa. Bros.’ sale several years ago. The sire ot 
§ funt & McDonald, Denison, Ia. Mo Sultan’ : y Sult: G s, and 
jen, 21—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. Field Notes Sone Macetees Lovely, ; ae ph 
9 4 > \ " . aj yr ire £ , 2 
iil M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, POLLED DURHAM AND SHORT-HORN ee ameeee oer —— . 
scum aia Jan. 23—Geo. Briggs & Son, Clay Center, 7 ee , gg 94. Mr. 3 good bull, ealled Soe, Sate. _ is 
ab, a Seymour, lowa anuary 2d, Mr. J. a Simmers Beauty, his dam being Roan 
Jan, 23—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, G. Parker, of Numa, lowa, will’ hold a Beauty 2d, by Royal Knight, and out of 
iemmmiaeial | wa. public sale of registered Polled Durham | Imp. Beauty 17th, by King Cup. Scottish 
DA, Jan.24—John O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, and Short-horn cattle, as announced else- Knight is a good individual, as his breed- 
Neb. Where in this issue. The offering num- ing would indicate. Among the best milk- 
Jan. 25—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. bers fifty-five head, twenty-nine Polled ers in the offering is Lady Princess and 
| Jan. 26—W. L. Barnes, Sidney, Iowa. age or aa re sehr pe shai ona od her dougntors Sas one -aeeee 
oh Flonry W. : 2 1e Polled Durhams are of useful char- ters, escendants 0 mp. rincess of 
=. Se ee ee Iowa. acter, and include a choice lot of roan Denmark, Some other particulars will 
Jen. 29—F. W. Year & Son Melvin. lowa. heifers, sired by Clan Gauntlet, the very be given next week, when the catalog is 
Jan. 29—B. C. Marts Hampton lowa. excellent Polled Durham bull that now at hand. Write for it, mentioning Wal- 
Jan. 30—J. C. Boyd & Son, Virginia, Neb heads the J. G, Parker herd. The offer- | laces’ Farmer. See announcement else- 
Jan. 30—J. D Waltemeyer &. Son ” Mel- ing represents his surplus stock, and this where in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
fnarne. Tain ne ore — ra gy <4 is bog first GRIFFITH SELLS GREAT HEREFORD 
ar _O ) é has decided to part with cows 
nfimenine and Brie Wiaony Catesbure, | Sof) Sie oaundek, formers headed"ths | A, Hereford sale out of the ordinary ts 
, P ere i al : sull, Clan Gauntlet, formerly headed the eretord sale O } lg 7 
a : good herd of M. Yoakam & Son, and his | that advertised elsewhere in this issue by 
» gt E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, sire is White Gauntlet, while his dam ‘8 Chas. C. Griffith, Hudson, Iowa, to be 
len 31 I F. Clark. Terril, Iowa Li — men < Alpine cow, —* oy plese Hogg ee 
Si A io is ady, by Scottish Fame. He is a splen- ay, January od, ne ering arge, 
=. s1—W. R. sennethum, Madrid, lowa. did a at r, as his here onl and woune bulke numbering seventy-five head; the breed- 
_ s1—H. A. McCaffree, 7 ng gg in this sale will show. They are of the | ing is most attractive, and the individual 
3 G. B. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, right type and quality, and of attractive merit ? in ot a — 
; roan color. Polled Durham _ breeders | 8!4€ and quality combine é S 
Feb, 1—O. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. should keep in mind that the cows are | found in a Hereford sale, While Mr. 
= 1—E. A. Thompson, Terril, lowa. saad to this good breeding bull yin “hae Griffith is not going out of business, he is 
ony 1—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. calves at foot. The Short-horn. offering | Only reserving a few heifers, daughters ot 
oy 2 James Patterson, Red Oak, Ia. is mostly ftom the herd of C. F. Parker, his superior herd bull, Belle’s Perfection, 
th. 6—C. R, Steele, Ireton, lowa. father of J. G. Parker, and there is a | and_ buyers will get a chance to buy the 
VE Ne i Kd Kern, Stanton, Neb. a consignment from the C. A. Kinnie herd, herd bull, and to pick from all the best 
AE .* G. Van — & Son, Sutton, which was the Kd Gault herd. One of th in the _—. the porn on ey oe 
eb.; dispersion sale. the best of the Short-horn cows to be sold MW it was a dispersion Sale, 1 nerd in- 
Feb, &—/ J. Grotenhuis & Sons, Sioux is Fancy Perfection, from the C. F. Par- cludes some of the best from three disper- 
Center, Lowa. ker herd. She is an extra good roan cow sion sales, with their descendants, and It 
Feb J—P. M. & B. F. Lott, Fairmont, of good type and quality, broad backed, is not often that buyers get a chance to 
Neb very deep and thick, and has a good bull | Make as good selections, even at disper- 
Feb. 11—M. F. Vogt, Worthington, Minn. | calf at foot sired by Arabella’s Crescent | sion sales, as they will get at Mr. Grif- 
Feb. 11—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, | Knight, the sire of most of the young | fith’s, January 3d. The illustration of 
lowa. things in Mr. Parker’s herd. Arabella’s | Belle’s l’erfection in .the announcement 
A Feb. 12. LL. Wallace, Rising ‘City, Neb. | Crescent Knight is by Imp. Crescent | shows his good head and type, and his 
4 Feb.12—M. FE. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, | Knight, out of Imp. Arabella. For the | breeding and merits as a sire make him 
lowa convenience of buyers, the sale will be | one of the most valuable Hereford bulls 
Feb 12—KE. G. Reed, Belmond, Iowa. held in Seymour, in McConnell’s sale pa- that has been listed for public sale. He 
Feb. 12-—Manning & Desmond, St. James, vilion. See announcement, and write for represents blood lines that have made a 
aon. the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ marked success—the mage > the 
eb. 12—FEnos lates ¢ Varre P ., Farmer. Advertising Notice. most potent of the Anxiety 4th blood with 
Oakland, = ee ee Soares inal ween j ‘ ing seen that of the grand champion Perfection, 
Feb. 12— Mueller Bros. Cumberland, Towa. JOHNSON BROS.’ ANNUAL DUROC which is the same breeding that_ has 
Feh 13—Tilney Farms, Lewisville, Minn. SOW SALE. brought renown to McCray with his Fair- 
Feb.14—J. J Merfeld & Sons, Marble Johnson Bros., of Winnebago, Minn., are fax VPerfections, and to others. Belle’s 
Rock, Towa. putting on a bred sow sale of Duroc Jer- Perfection is a grandson of Perfection, 
Feb. 15—!’fander & McClelland, Clarinda, seys, January Sth, that will eclipse all of thru_ Belle Perfection, out of Belle Don- 
lowa. its predecessors held from their farms, | ald 77th, by Beau Donald. On the other 
Feb. 15—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. Johnson Bros. have learned their lesson side, the first sire is Masquerader, by 
Feb, B—Robert E. Steele, Fallp City, in the hog business. People are going to Lamplighter, by Don Carlos, by Anxiety 
path: ‘ get in this sale the same kind of stuff karat every one a i ie we sire. W — 
eb.19—B. J Se YS ci and prepared in the same way as that verfection is a grand champion son 0 
lowa. i eee aR: ene ee whick Jaks Bros. are keeping. livery- the celebrated champion Dale, whose 
Feb.19—John Sitmmon, Humboldt, Neb. thing has sufficient age to determine its smooth, compact form made him out- 
Feb. 19 J * Fey Edgerton Minn outcome, and nothing of advanced age or standing and undefeated, and the sire of 
Feb, 20 Theo Foss ‘ Sterling, Neb questionable as a good litter raiser goes Dale was the noted Columbus, by Earl of 
ed, Feb. 21—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb in. Around fifteen to twenty head of fan | Shadeland 41st, he one of the best sons of 
his Feb. 21. FE. Samuelson, Osceola, Neb. }| S89ws and junior yearlings have been list- | old Garfield. This champion ancestry 1s 
eb. 23—J iG MeQuilkin * La Porte “City ed, by their former herd boar, Royal quoted to show that Belle’s Perfection has 
‘ed “a 2 (aro) co") King, for which the boys paid $2,600 after | individual merit by_ inheritance, and i 
nd Feb, 2¢- orni i he had won championship honors. Roval does not make any difference whether he 
Se Feb, 3f ian ion Coun King was bred identical with the stuff breeds after himself or his ancestors, his 
Peb 26—A I < N ee Aurelia Towa: that has been winning practically all the calves are certain to be good. The merits 
Feb. 27 Mallory ; Reeve Hampton “Ta big money at Omaha the past two years. of the amenels —_ eo nse in on 
Feb, 98 reg ua ae Wai Zesides, they have a lot of veal big fall | sale are greatly enhanced because ey 
us — G. B. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, aad anvied sows listed, by Pathfinder and are bred to Belle’s Perfection, or have 
, r. 8. R st, Bolck M King the Colonel. It is a real treat to | calves by him at foot. The man who buys 
» oR. L. Hurst, Bolckow, Mo, look over the string of sows to go in this a cow can count on getting the kind of a 
CHESTER WHITES. sale. And Orion King is the boar you ealf that will pay the bill. The announce- 
! Feb. $3. Pp. & Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. | will want a sow bred to. He’s a full | ment gives some particulars, and the cat- 
Feb 14—John P. Coulson, Storm Lake, Ia. brother to the boar that outdid all the | alog gives more. Write for it, mentioning 
Pb. 13—W. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. | others as a sire last fall—King Orion | Wallaces’ Farmer, and keep the sale in 
Pe 19—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Iowa. | Cherry. To a limited extent. me — ns mind as & sood _ - Ge oy en Po 
oneal .20—W. L. Danforth & Sons, Storm | using Orion Combination, Roya ng % nouncement elsewhere in .—Ad- 


ke, Lowa. 
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CLEGG BROS.’ ANNUAL SHORT-HORN 
SALE, 


At their annual Short-horn sale, Janu- 
ary 4th, Clegg Bros., of Ainsworth, lowa, 
will sell forty-six head especially strong 
in the blood of The Callant, noted show 
and breeding son of Avondale, used so 
successfully by Clegg Bros. A strong 
feature of the offering is the very at- 
tractive lot of extra thick heifers sired 
by The Callant, and bred to Maxwalton 
Masher, by Maxwalton Renown, and Sul- 
tan Selection, by the old champion White- 
hall Sultan. ‘The blood of The Callant is 
the blood of champions. His sire is the 
champion sire Avondale, by Whitehall Sul- 
tan, and the dam of The Callant is Imp. 
Rosewood Pride, the dam of the grand 
champion Pride of Albion, the $6,100 Ma::- 
walton Pride 2d, and acknowledged the 
champion strain of the popular Bruce 
Rosewood tribe. Thirty-nine head are 
cows and heifers, fifteen of them with 
calves at foot or close to ealving, and 
twenty-five are heifers, those old enough 
being bred to Maxwalton Masher, a double 
Avondale, of the thick, short-legged, qual- 
ity type. Among the daughters of The 
Callant is Linwood Brisseis 2d, a full 
sister to Leslie Smith’s junior champion 
Craven Knight, that he got ef Clegg Bros. 
Linwood Brisseis 2d is an October five- 
year-old, of good scale, and sells with a 
splendid roan heifer calf at foot. The dam 
and grand-dam were bred by W. A. Har- 
ris, and the next dam is the imported cow, 
Barmpton Crocus, bred by Amos Cruick- 
shank. One of the thickest and best of 
the older Callant heifers belongs to the 
Cruickshank Cherry Volumnia family, 
with most of her ancestors named in the 
pedigree by Amos Cruickshank, including 
Imp. Spartan Hero close to the top. This 
family has produced some of Clegg Bros.’ 
best cattle. The offering includes several 
of the family, one being the dam of the 
bull sold to Owens & Daniels, and also 
the dam of a herd bull sold to Jesse Bin- 
ford & Sons. Among other choice heifers 
is a thick-made roan Cruickshank Secret, 
bred to Sultan Selection, also a_ three- 
year-old dark roan Brawith Bud, and a 
two-vear-old white Dorothy, bred to Max- 
walton Masher and others. Of the young- 
er heifers, the pick is a dark roan Cruick- 
shank Victoria sired by The Callant, ard 
out of a daughter of the imported cow. 
She is extra deep and thick, and is one of 
the fops of any sale. The catalog is not 
yet at hand, and some particulars of tha 
good bull offering, which includes the 
splendid two-year-old bull, Count Callant, 
will be given next week. See announce- 
ment, and write for the catalog, mention- 


ing Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 

tice. 

EDDINGFIELD SHROPS. AT AUCTION. 
H. DPD. Eddingfield, the well-known 


Shropshire breeder, importer and exhib- 
itor, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, will hold his 
annual Shropshire bred ewe sale, Wed- 
nesdayv, January 2d, when he will sell a 
big offering of bred ewes, and also a 
bunch of yearling and ram lambs, as ad- 
vertised elsewhere in this issue. Ninety 
of the ews are imported, and a lot of 
them were bred before they left England. 
The rest are bred to the best of imported 
an@ home-bred rams, as told in the an- 
nouncement. Mr. Eddingfield has been 
very successful in breeding a type of 
Shrops. that wfn in the show ring, and 
his Shrops have defeated imported com- 
petition more than once, At the last 
Towa State Fair, and elsewhere, he won 
nearly all the firsts, both grand champion- 
ships, and the silver cup. A home-bred 
ram he has been using won the silver 
cup, and defeated imported competition 
te now offers the best of home-bred and 
the best of imported Shrops. Remember 
the date, January 2d. For other particen- 
lars, see announcement and write Mr. 
Fddingfield, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er.—Advertising Notice. 


THE SPOOR AND CHALLIS DUROC 
BRED SOW SALE, 

On Friday, January 4th, Messrs. Geo. 
Spoor and Walt Challis will hold a Duroe 
Jersey brood sow sale enat should inter- 
est a good many of our readers. Their 
gilts are very growthy and choice, and 
are bred to Our King Orion, the big type 
boar for which they paid $1,000 at the 
McAndrews sale. The announcement gives 
brief .particulars, and those_ interested 
should have the sale catalog. Write for ‘t 
to Spoor & Challis, Mechanicsville, Iowa, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and re 
member the sale will be held in Lisbon, 
on the Interurban out of Cedar Rapids. 
Advertising Notice. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS. 


From the large crop of Poland China 
boars raised this season by Mr. W. S. 
Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, about thirty- 


five are on hand at the present time. We 
wish to urge those who are yet in need of 
a boar, that it will be to their advantage 
to place an order with Mr. Austin at once. 
A good one may be had for $50; $65 gets 
the best. Among all the herds we visit, 
there is no place where there is more 
value to be had for the money than can 


here be found. And, besides, they are 
choicely bred, being the get of his two 
well-known boars, Big Jones Jr., brother 


to the $6,600 Gerstdale Jones, and Orphan 

Lad, winner of third place at the Omaha 

exposition a year ago. Mr. Austin’s 

boars have the desired bone. Write him 

without delay if looking for a boar. He 

is thoroly reliable and very conservative. 
Advertising Notice. 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, breeders 
and importers of Belgians and Percherons, 
at Lawler, lowa, write: ‘‘We wish tor 


port the sale of our Belgian stallion, 
Reavedore. This stallion is a roan co't 
three years old, weighing 2,200 pounds 
We sold him to H. Lefebure & Sons, of 
Fairfax, Iowa, for $10,000, to head the > 
stud of full-blooded mares. The Lefe- 


bures showed this colt with success at 
the recent Chicago International, winnirs 
first prize in the three-year-old class, 
and reserve senior championship. This 
colt has a great future ahead of him in 
the stud and show ring. He is a wonder- 
ful colt, having the heavy, clean bone 
and long, sloping pasterns seldom found 
in the Belgian breed.’’—Advertising No- 
tice. 
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Percheron —Belgian—Shire 
Stallions and 
Mares 


My 5-year-old 2250 Ib. bieck won first and grand cham. 
fonship stallion over al) ages at the 1917 Nebraska, South Da- 
ota and lowa Inter-State fairs. My customers in lowa and 

adjoining states have many of bis balf-brothers and sisters from 
spy berd making money and winning prizes. 

Men who are careful in their investments and know that the 
best are cheapest, find this a most dependable place to come to 
or young stallions to grow into money, mature 2000 and 2200 Ib. 
taliions ready for heavy stand, registered fillies, and young regis 
ered mares in foal to champion sires. 

Coming here you have the advantage of large selection. 

See my exhibit at the Chicago International. 


FRED CHANDLIR 
ROUTE 7, CHAR! TON, IOWA 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth. 
150 Belgian Stallions 150 
and Mares 

Choice stallions and mares for 

















If you need a good stallion 





sale. Heavy weights; best qual- in your neighborhood, 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cat- see me or write. 
alog ready. Come and see them. 


M. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
1f in Coder Rapids, phone us for hourly interusban service 


Black Percheron Stallions 


Weanlings to 8 years old. 
All by Imp. Jou Jou 
S22278, a 2230 lb. show 
horse. All stock is of our 
Own breeding. 15 ribbons 
wonon 10 head shown at 
Mason City 1917, 8 of which 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines. 


Percherons For Sale 


2-year-old stallions, weighing up to 1940 
ibs.; also 3 and 4-year-old stallions 
including an imported black 4-year-old, weighing 











were firsts and champton- 2250 lbs. Would spare a few mares also. All blacks 
ehips. Also few top fillies and grays. Farm 14 Miles north of town. 

for sale. Call or write. 

M. C. Bitterman & Sons, W. M. TICE, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Nora Springs, lowa. ee 








Good View Stock Farm 


For registered draft stallions and mares, Write 
E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, lowa 


Shetland Ponies 


\RANK L. STREAM, Creston, 1a. Imported FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST 
aud home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire MAPLE LAWN PONY FAK™ 
tallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices. | Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa 


Jacks and Stallions at a Sacrifice 
for 30 days. While I have sold 90 head of jacks and 
stallions this season, am still overloaded. Have two 
baraos from which no stock was offered. If a stallion 
or jack is needed in your neigh borhood you may now 
have one atasacrifice. W. 1. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, lows. 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


Nebraska’s Herd of Big Durocs 


Herd headed by the ¢1,000 Emproved Pathfinder and the 6750 Kern's Sensation. The best boars we 
sould buy. We use big boars and big sows. Spring boars at private sale. Sow sale January 22. 


DAVID BOESIGER, CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 
Fall sale October 20. Winter sale February 19. 


ING’S WONDER WEIGHT 500 Lbs. at 10 Mos. 
JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Neb. 


Heads my berd of Durocs. Spring pigs by the most noted boars. 
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Duroc Sows and Gilts Bred to GIANT GOL. 


Firet prize boar Nebraska State Fair, 1916, and sired by the great sire of show winners, King’s Col. Buy a 
sow bred to one of the breed's greatest boars, Giant Col. is big and breeds them big, long and with good legs 
and feet Giant Col, gilts bred to Top Pathfinder. Send me your orders. Write or visit 


THEO. FOSS, Sterlin Nebraska 


GRIMES BROS.’ DUROCGS 


Spring boars for sale, by Queen’s Model and Gano Wonder. We ship anywhere C. 0. D. 
$35 to 650. Herd made up entirely of best known and most popular blood lines. 


GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 


THE PLACE TO BUY GOOD DUROCS 
PATH Fi N D E R 2d Our October 13th sale averaged $105 on 43 head, Breeders from sev- 


eral states paid high tribute to the Durocs we sold. We sold $200.00 

Meads Our Duroc Herd open gilts in this auction and they went to some of America’s best 
breeders. We aim to raise the best. We can please, Give us your order 
PROKTT BHOS., Alexandria, Nebraska. 


$40 A PAIR OF DUROGC PIGS $40 


A boar and a gilt not related, of July and August farrow, of Crimson Model and Critic breeding, for ¢40. 





Prices 





(1 mile north, 4 mile east of town) 





Pedigree blanks with each pig. Also a few boars old enough for service.,@35. For full particulars, write 


S. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


MURRAY, NEBRASKA 





LIBERTY LOAN 96081 


We have a treat in store for visitors at our January 12th sale in daughters 


that we parted with $1500 to get. 


of Prince Albert, and other noted boars, bred w this young giant. 


F. W. YEAR & SONS, 


The biggest, lengthiest Junior year- 
ling boar ever brought to the north- 
west. He's a Kentucky production 
Herd contains 100 brood sows. 


Melvin, lowa 





MARSI STOCK FARM 


Duroc Boars For Sale 

Big type, with arch backs, deep bodies, heavy 
boned, and stand up on the toes. Stred by Cherry 
Chief's Wonder 2d (junior champion III. state fair, 
1916) and Young Defender 2d; dams are by Golden 
Model 4th, Yaleburst’s Joe Orion and Critic's Pride, 
each a direct descendant of Interuational and state 
grand champions. 
SILAS WILLARD, Prop'r, 


Princeville, 11, 


Hougland’s Durocs 


Forty Well Grown Fall and Spring Boars 


whose dame are as fine a lot of big sows as can be 
found. Sires: Giant Model 

Illustrator Model 

Pal’s Advancer 


H. O. HOUGLAND, Story City, lowa 


HAMMONS’ DUROCS 


Spring boars of especial thrift and growth. All by 
Big Joe, a matured .on of Col. Wonder. Let us 
hear from you. We will treat you right. 


D. H. HAMMON & SON, Garner, lowa 


For Sale—Thirty Extra Gocd Big 
Type Spring Boars 
Sired by the prise winning Burke On Top. 
extra good big aged boar. 
w. KR. BENNETHUM, 











Also an 


Madrid, lowa 





WM. KIRCHER 


Hawarden, lowa 
Breeder of the Popular, Profitable and Prolific 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Spriug gilts by the grand boar, Chief Illustrator, 
and other good stres An extra fine bunch for you 
to choose from. Address as above. 


PLENTY OF GOOD 


DUROC SPRING BOARS 


YET TO OFFER 


Sired by sons of the renowned grand champions, 
Grand Modei avd Great Wonder <A few toppers by 
our senior boar, Crimson. Good enough that we 
ship on approval. 


art oe I ee css at a 
DUROC JERSEYS FOR SALE 

Boars, open and bred gilts. Good Iindi- 
viduals, popular breeding, prices reasonable. Write 


. Y. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Care Yalehurst Stock Farm, 


G.F. Kahl, Germania, lowa 


Duroc boars, the get of Master Royal and Royal 
Model, two fine dig sons of the champion and $2600 
Royal Hing. Our boars will please. Shipped 
anywhere, Herd immuned. Address as above. 








Aurelia (Cherokee Co.), lowa 


Peoria, 111. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 











SHRORT-HOKNS. 
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Offers FOUR SHORT-HORN BULLS, twelve to fifteen months old. Really GOOD ONES, 


Also car 
J. A. BENSON, 


lot COWS and HEIFE 
So. Fifth Avenue, 





DUBROC JBESEYS. 


PUTMAN & SON WON 


27 ribbons and 2 silwer cups on their one lit- 
ter by King’s Col. They now offer the 2d and 5th prize 
futurity boars at the Nebraska state fair, which are 
litter mates to the ist prize and junior champion 
boar. Remember the winners at many state fairs 
came from our berd. Some future winners now for 
sale. For big, winning Durocs, write or visit 


W. M. PUTMAN & SON, Tecumseh, Nebraska 
CRITIC’S CHIEF, Grand Champion 


Illinois State Fair, 1917; grandson of Critic B., Kan- 
sas and Nebraska grand champion and sire of grand 
champions. 


18 Duroc Boars For Sale (8 


By Critic’s Chief; dams: Defender, King of Cols. 
and Proud Advance breeding. Four show Frospecte. 
2 from litter of 12 raised. Can furnish the kind you 
want with prices to suit. 

JOHN SYMONDS, Dunlap, Ill. 


ORCHARD HILL FARM DUROCS 


A few fall boars left at $65 and $75 and a splendid 
assortment of spring pigs, mostly sired by Orchard 











Mill King and Mo. Col., at $45 and $55. Order 
direct from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

L. C. ANDERSON 
Buena Vista Co. Alta, lowa 





~ DUROC BOARS 


One top fall boar; 25 spring boars (10 are very 
choice), 1 by Pathfinder, 6 by Great Wonder, 2 by 
King Gano 2d, 1 by Invincible. @Qet busy if you, 
want a good one. 

B. A. SAMUELSON & BON, 


5 Fall Boars That Are Herd Boars 


One spring yearling, Durocs. Priced worth the 
money for farm herds. Are of the bast Waltemeyer 
breeding. All championship ancestors and real 
Durocs, Priced to meet quick sale. 
A. I. BTACY & SON, 


Immuned DurocJerseys 
Forty March and April boars priced at from $30 to 
$50 each. Sires, Critic Wonder and D’s King 
the Col, 


Kiron, lowa 





Osage, Iowa 





Plenty of value for the money. 
K. D. DARLI NG, Kstherville, lowa 





HEREFORDS. 


———— — ees 


HEREFORD BULLS 


Sired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 








RED POLL. 


———eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeeeee oe 


RED POLLS 


Young bulls of serviceable ages. All nice, straight, 
clean stock. Our bulls sell when seen by prospective 
purchasers. 

B.A. SAMUELSON & SON, 

Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 





PPAPALD AL 


Hiron, Ia. 





SHORT-HORNS. 


MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORNS 


Main Herd Bull 


Golden Sultan 


Young bulls approaching a year old of both Scotch 
and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more 
than 100 head. Visitors always welcome. 


HELD BROS. 


HINTON, (Plymouth County) IOWA 


Bapton Manor Shorthorns 


Imp. Royal Salute and Imp. Bapton Minstrel 
at head of herd 


Am offering a few Canadian and American bred 
Scotch bulls, nearing one year, that are the making 
of real herd bulls. Roans and whites. Will 
spare a few Scotch heifers and cows with calves, and 
few heifer calves from milking Short-horn dams. 


A. GC. LANHAM, Sheldon, lowa 


No:wood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good, Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Buils 

Excelsior Good«, red, jearling, extra deep, 
well ribbed and sineoth, of Cruickshank Acorn 
family, dam by Lavender Goods. 

Violet Royal, yearling red Violet Bud of good lines 
and quality. Both by Excelstor, of Sultan and Choice 
Goods breeding. Other good ones, 

Call or write, Farin adjoins town. 

G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 
OFFERS KOAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is an August, 1916, Augusta by 
Diamond Medal 62 4004, one of the great 
bulls of the breed. Come and see our herd. Neariy 

all the best known tribes and top individuals. 


Maine Vailey Short-horns 

Est. in 1872. For sale—The Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty herd bull, Scottish Secret 388130, 
thick, red 5-year -old, and the sire of good ones. 
LENO H. KO LULINS (successor to Jordan & 
Dunn). Central City, lowa. 























SHELDON, low, 
CRN 


The Short-horn is the 
Breed for You 


Short-horn steers are repeatedly and consist. 
ently topping the leading markets, 

Short-horn cows are making milk records Up to 
17,000 Ibs. in one year. 

A Minnesota cow has exceeded. this record, 
making the highest score in a contest with 79 
cows, all dairy breeds competing. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ Aggy 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, iy, 


Twin Elm Stock Farm 


OFFER A FEW 


SHORT-HORN 


cows, heifers and young bulls. Type’s Model II x 
head of herd. A white bull by the 36 times chap. 
pion, Cumberland Type. Cows bred to this bul}, 
Write, or visit the farm. 
L. H. ERNST, Prop., Tecumseh, Neb, 
(Successor to Wm. Ernst & Sons) , 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 3498304~ 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, ( hoicg 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruee May 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes 
Also a limited number of classy yearling and twe 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim » 
establish herds recogniz ed for their merit. Wewel. 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lows 


ey 


EIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short- horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to i5 months olf, 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal, 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd number 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sor, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stoc::port, lowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 


Also young Scotch bulls of Miss Ramsden, Viole 
Bud, Acanthus and Lavender families God ong 
at reasonable prices. 

Come and see them or write, 


PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, iowa 


Linwood Short-horns 


{0 King Cumberland 3d Bulls 


Four are extra choice and are out of our very best 
Scotch cows, We have bulls to sult every need. Also 
ten young cows ané heifers. Cows have calves#® 
foot. Four have roan heifer calves and are rebred 
to King Cumberland 3d. We enjoy showing 
our Linwood Short-horus to visitors. 

H. H. POWELL & SONS, Linn Grove, Ia, 


Milking Shert-horns 


The most profitable for the corn belt farmef, 
Young bulls and females of definite milk inberlt 
ance. Everything tuberculin tested, 

COOK FARMS, Independence, lows 
= nn 



































Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Chol 
Cumberland, Others sired by Silver Sultan. The 
bulls are the right type—deep and thick. See them 
at the farm. 


G. H. BURGL, Mt. Vernon, lows 


BULL BARGAINS 


A dozen good thick Short-born bulls, of choleé 
Scotch topped breeding, with Cumberland and Whit 
hall Sultan top crosses 
Cc. J. WILKINSON, 





Colfax, lows 


— 





BINFORDS’ SHORT-HORNS Est. 1869 


Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 
Choice Goods bred bull, Scottish Chief, and Golden 
Eagle, a Marr Missie. 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1, Marshalltown, lows 


FOR SALE A red choicely bred pure bred pure 
Scotch bull calf, 11 mos, old; not fat 
wetghing 950. A Scotch roan bull calf, choicely bred 
about 8 mos, old, aud two red Scotch topped spr 
bulls, one extra good. Also a July yearling Scote 
topped roan calf of good quality, Al) priced to ell 
Write your wants. A. &J.C.Jolnson, Lynnville, 1 





7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real business kind and from good ancestors. At 


tractive prices. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, 1OWA 


Short-h orns For Sale 


Having recently bought the oid established Heat® 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering {oF 
sale some excepti onally bigh class Scotch cattle, ia 
cluding a real he rd header. 
Tv. J. KANE, 








Stanwood, lows 
bs 





SULTAN ROYAL 513 398 OFFERED 

Prive 8800. A top notch white Scotch bull of AU 
7, 1916; grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Comber 
land's Last; 2d by Jmp. Gay Lotharto: 3d, Imp. Cllr 


per. This isthe making of a $2000 bull. 
MEEVE BROS., Hampton, lows 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 

















Polled Durhams 
and Shorthorns 


AT AUCTION 


In Seymour, lowa 
Wednesday, Jan. 2 








29 POLLED DURHAMS 55 HEAD 26 SHORT-HORNS 
(2 BULL— 43 FEMALES 








The Polled Durham offering comprises 6 good young 
bulls and 23 cows and heifers, including a choice lot of 
roan heifers sired by the superior Scotch Polled sire, Clan 
Gauntlet, by White Gauntlet; dam Alpine Lady by Scot- 
tish Fame. The cowsare bred to this great sire or have 
calves at foot. Several good ones are daughters of the 
former herd bull, Roan Chief, used for six years in the 
herd and never sired a horned calf. His sire being the 
show bull champion of Iowa. 


The Short-horn offering numbers 26 head, 6 bulls and 
20 females. O. F. Parker consigns most of the Short- 
horns. The cows are bred to the Scotch Mary Ann of 
Lancaster bull, Royal Lancaster, and most of them are 
sired by Arabella’s Crescent Knight, a son of Imp. Cres- 
cent Knight andImp. Arabella. Several have good calves 
at foot, including Fancy Perfection, an extra good, large 
roan cow of good type and quality. Her August bull calf 
is by Arabella’s Crescent Knight. 


Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J, G. PARKER, NUMA, IOWA 


JOE SHAVER 4nd J. C. PRICE, Auct’rs 











Johnson Bros., Swell op of 
60 Head of 


Duroc Jersey Bred Sows 





Winnebago, Minnesota 
Tuesday, January 8th 


Former home of the lamented Royal King, the $2,600 
champion. At least a dozen fine large fall sows sell by this 
champion, and a number of junior yearlings. 

Six fall sows by Pathfinder—extra large and good; three are 
litter mates to the first prize under year boar at Des Moines, 
1017. 

Six top junior and senior yearlings by King the Col., balance 
being splendid representatives of the well known sires: Fancy’s 
Victor, King’s Col., Pal’s Premier, Golden Model 2d, Big Cli- 
max, The Admiral and Col. Pilot Wonder. 

A few gilts are listed. Inthe main they are fall and ie 
yearlings, and sows that have been delivering good even litters, 


BEST OF ALL 


they are bred to four great boars. Orion King (full brother 
in blood to the great sire, King Orion Cherry, whose 28 sons 
of spring farrow averaged at public auction $297). The others 
are Royal King 2d, Orion Combination and Royal Protection, 

Boys, we have got the “goods” this year. We will show you 
more big, high backed, real top sows than you have been 
accustomed to see sell, and do not fear but they are well set- 
tled in farrow. 


Catalog on application to 


JOHNSON BROS., Winnebago, Minn. 


Duncan and Kraschel, Auctioneers. Send your bids to 
Holmes’ Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 























_ POLAND. Oman as. 
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20 Big Type Poland-China Boar Pigs 


T THE PIKE TIMBER STOCK FARM 
Twenty choice big Type March boar pigs, with size, length, bone and quality of the 
most approved Big Type breeding. 


DAVENPORT & & MACK, Belmond, w right Cc ounty, lowa 











pot alee HH eres. WHITES. 
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Big Type Immuned Ghester Boars 


Heavy boned, long, deep bodied spring boars. Many sired by a litter brother to the 1916 lowa baby pork 
champion. Great feeding type. Reasonable in price. Good enough for breeder or farmer. Satisfac. 


tion and weight guaranteed. F. E. FERGUSON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 
- . 5 








S P B { x iMG | B 0A RS oe RANGY SPRING BOARS. SIRE nt bc Bebe 


recent Nebraska state fair, Our hogs are big with quality. 

IMMUNE The celebrated NEBRASKA “Bic Type.” Write , 

J. L. CARMAN & SON cooK, NEBRASKA 
Mr, Farmer: Are You Bating “ 





Why not t 


wi wes tee Hancher’s Big Polands 


W orld’s Great- Big hogs, big bone, big litters and big quality {s our 
est Pork Hog? watchword. One hundred spring pigs in keeping 


U with those of former years. Sires: Hancher's 
Faulkner's Smooth Wonder, Hancher's Big Orange, 
Famous HMancher’s Bi Price and Mancherdale 
Spotted Jones. Come and see them while the tops are here. 
Polands M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


are the old 
" original big 
———— boned spotted 
kind. Spring pigs, no kin pairs and trios, all 
recorded in the recognized records, 
H. &. FAULKNER, 
Jamesport, Mo 








POLAND-CHINA 


BOARS AND GILTS 


ie — —— me 
Boars and 
of a e 0 all + Na Gilts All our spring stuff sired by Big Bone 2d and Maple 


Grove's Orphan go at private sale. Write or visit 


C. P. JONES, Cortland, Neb. 
Poland-China Boars. 


of spring farrow to offer, Good, growthy stuff, but 
not fleshy. Sires, Gold Price and Big Bone Orphan; 
descendants of the noted boars, Chief Price 2 and 
The Big Orphan. Herdimmuned. Write 

GUST OSTBERG, Dayton, lowa 


Big Type Poland-China 
Boars and Gilts 


Sired by four different boars. These are all eligible. 
From $35 up. Write your wants. 
F. W. BAUMANN Lansing, Lowa 


Box W, 





of the most popular blood lines; sired by Defender 
Wonder, Long Big Bone, Mammoth Boy 
and Giant Jumbo from dams by Big Bone A 
Wonder, Halvor Boy, Big Expansion, Mammoth 
Wonder, Long Wonder, King and King Defender. 
About 10 spring boars. growthy, heavy boned, high 
backed, good colored and good on their feet; not fat, 
weighing from 200 to 250; cholera immune and guar- 
anteed breeders; price, 60 for quick sale. Also 100 
spring gilts of like quality but not quite as heavy, 
weighing from 175 to 200; price, 675 per head, Send 
description of what you want and check in first let- 
ter, and {fon receiptof stock you are not satisfied, 
return the pig and we will refund the money. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 


POLAND-CHINA 
BOARS 


Fifty dollars gets a good, vigorous, husky, big 
boned bosr; $65.00 gets the best. Have 35 to pick 
from and am marking down the price to 
move them quickly. 


W. S. AUSTIN, 


Poland Boars and Gilts; 
Polled Durham Bulls 


We are now offering 40 good, growthy, big type 
boars, sired by B.’s Jumbo Price, Long Wonder, Ex- 
pansion Timm and Mo. King.Jr. Also 35 good, growthy 

jits that we will sell open or bred. Four Polled 

Jurham bulls coming year old—three reds and one 

roan—good ones, priced to sell now. 


W. H. BARR & SON, _—‘Villisca and Elliott, lowa 
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J BERKSHIRES Young boars and gilts 


of prize winning stock 
—of the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired 
by Superbus, sire of the world’s grand 
‘| champion boar at Panama Exposition, 
1915. They will please you. Prices reasonable. 
+ C.D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, IOWA 











Dumont, lowa 





gages taba hee FARM Berkshires — Early 

spring boars ready for service; good, growthy 
spring gilts; big 350 Ib. fall boars; prices reasonable; 
satisfaction guaranteed. J, H. NICKEL & SON, Arenzville, Ill. 





TAMWORTHS. 
TAMWORTH Boars all sold. Now have te 
a . fine lot of bred sows 

ts for February, March 

and April farrow. Chemnent” iplood lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions, 
J. B. Mack Farragut, lowa 




















Write for our folder, pr ces and terms, 
Rounds’ Chester Whites 


MODEL HERD OF 
We have 40 chotce fall and spring gilts for sale 


C h e S t e r W hi I t e S sired by such boars as Prince Dexter, Our Model and 


Chief Select, and mostly bred to Highland Dictator, 

y 5 0. , 

PP coony inna ae Pee ig ar tage ea oe second prize senior yearling boar at pioux City, 191%, 
yearling Sy artay 2 f and a son of William A, king of the Chesters. Alsos 


few tried sows for sale. 
BRED SOW SALE FEB, 8, 1918 Herd Immuned, 
ED ANDERSON, ALTA, l|OWA 


M.H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 
larence Kahl’s Chesters . and 
Cl = ppt A boars and the tops of 100 spring Chester Whites of Champion and 


pigs to pick from. Sires, the big first prize Gold Grand Champion Blood Lines 


Meda! and the champion Highland Model. Many are 
125 big type, big bone, lengthy bears and gilts of 


out of daughters of the 1000 Ib. cham pion Chickasaw 
Kossuth, CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germanta. lowa, | March and April farrow at private sale. Our Chester 
are big for their ages and In fine breeding condition. 


MMUNK CHESTER WHITES—30 head of | 8T°” age: ; - 
fall boars, 150 spring pigs, 50 tried sows and year- | 12 Years breeder of Chesters. Write or visit my herd, 
lings, representing some of the best blood lines of F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, low& 
the breed. A number are sired by American Pio- a 
neer, son of Wonder, and other good boars, Many 
promise to be winners. Sows bred for fall farrow. 
P. H. SHERIDAN, Vall, lowa, 














NH ESTER White boars—Fal! yearlings and spe. 
/ pigs; choice breeding with length, bone, quality; 
choleraimmune, John Jacobson. Floyd, lowa, 








ABERDEEN- ANGUS. 
or PADD rrr 
“ONE « OF THE MOST MODERN 


Wi | lo ow - Lawn Ww n . Far r ‘Mm, Inc. Equipped Breeding Plants in lows 


lt comprises 500 acres and 150 top pelican. Angus, representing the most aristocratic familie 
—Blackcaps, Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, K. Prides and Prides. Herd bulls: Bruce Ito 187621, Black 
cap of Edenwold 202597. Blackcap Poe 2d 236212, Home of Birdis Blackcap, Ame 
ica’s greatest producing Angus cow; dam of highest priced American bred Angus bull, the $5,000 Black 
Poe. Twenty young bulls, 12 to 18 months—herd heading bulls—and bulls that will Hill every need. 


Willow Lawn adjoins Waverly, a town B. Cc. DOVE, Waverly, lowa 
ll 


of four rallroads. Visitors invited. 
OAK WORTH 


rea guS Stee | ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 

Promising young bulls for sale. 

Write or visit 


herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
HUGO HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


Car Load of Angus 


inheritance. 
FOR SALE 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 
A splendid lot of choicely bred cows and heifer 


oT 
Angus Bulls and Heifers 
bred or with calves, and eight good bulls, including 


forsabe. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
the Trojan Erica herd bull, Edinburg 2d. If totet 

















and young cows for sale. 
Thirteen good ones around a year old, also a good Blackbird bull offered. (Others younger co® 


14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
We are located near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island BR. R. and -aze Interurban from 
Des Moines. Call or write. ested come at once, as these cattle will be sold right 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa | J, W, NORTON, Fontanelle, lowe lowa 
Angus Bulls For Sale A Top Yearling Angus 
lot of bull calves caming on. Will sell singly or ing on. All are by Bredo 2, a Blackbird, and § 
—t. onl - aa prices. Duroc Jer- | pull that puts substance in everything he sires. 
R. J. HADLEY, W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lows 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





FIRST ANNUAL 


Marshalltown Swine 
and Corn Congress 








Marshalltown, Iowa 
January 2, 3, 4,718 
$2650 Cash Premiums $2650 
Swine Classés Open to lowa 
Breeding Hogs— $450 
Sale entries close Dec. 15 


$850—Fat Barrows 
Bred sow sale Jan. 4. 


$1,000 for Bushel of Corn—Open to the World 


Other Corn and Smal! Grain Prizes 





~~ _w. A, BUCHANAN, Mgr. 
Entries close Dec. 28 Write for Premium List 
E. A. FRANQUEMONT, Sec’y 2 


ee 


-_ 














BOLSTEINS. 








ROD 


Beaver Valley Farm 


putchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772 a( the head of Beaver Valley herd. His dam 
{a daughter of Pleterje Hengerveld’s Count DeKol, 
7.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A.B. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 lbs. of butter or given 600 lbs. of milk in 30 
days than any Other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We have a few choice young bulls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


HOME FARM HERD <r, 


offer some choice cows and heifers 
of A. R. O. breeding—some tn calf to 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale 24th. 

Algo two Feb. bull calves backed \ 
by tested dams—reasonable prices. % iG 

W. K. BARNEY & SONS SY, — 
| Chapin, Lowa da F BN 


' 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 
’ When you want as many as a carload of strictly 
high class young grades showing in calf, write me. 
They are good; Lot cheap. 


















PAUL E. JOHNBON, So. St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Holstein Vearling Bull 
Dam a daughter of Lulu May Gerben, a 24 Ib. cow; 
sire a: Rag Apple Korndyke bred bull, Two bull 
calves. All choice individuals, well marked. Write 
T. 3. CURRENT, Mildreth, Nebraska 


GRABE uP avd getincreased profits from 
your cow wath a purebred 


ww HOLSTEIN BULL 


Vial Writs for free information 





s V * 
Cae, «© THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF 
siq't  AMBRICA, Box 239, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


(RADE HOLSTEIN CALVES. I can sell 
you the finest heifer and bull calves from the 
best dilry farms in this county, 815.00 each. Fi'IL 
ANDERSON, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, IN. 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 


PRPLRLA LPP LLP LLP LPL LPL LPL PO 


\ B d gilts 
BIG [YPE MULEFOOT HOGS 0" and etits 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, Iowa. 











N ULEFOOT HOGS—RKeg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanlifng pigs. Pedigrees 
H. GC. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 





fornished 











ir stock—best and cheapest means of 





¢ ion for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Cataiog mailed free on request, | 
F.5.6urch&Co., 155W. Hurea St. Chicago | 











SPOOR & CHALLIS’ GREAT DUROC JERSEY 


BROOD SOW SALE 


To Be Held in Lisbon, lowa, Jan. 4, 1918 


35 Head—31 Gilts and 4 Tried Sows 
Geo. Spoor, 30 head Walt Challis, 5 


Twenty-eight gilts by the great Pathfinder boar, Redpath 206533, counted as one of the 
best breeding boars of today; 5 sows bred to this boar. As for quality, breeding and size, 
there will be no better gilts sold this winter. We will show you gilts from 325 to 400 Ibs. 
sal day; AND LISTEN! and bred to our $1,000 boar, Gur King Orion, that we bought at 
the world’s record sale of McAndrews, being the second highest priced boar of his age 


ever sold, and for quality and smoothness he was acknowledged to be the first. One of 
these great gilts bred to this wonderful boar would be a credit toany Duroe herd. Come 


to this sale, and if you have 28 gilts at home with more quality, more uniform in type 
and bigger, go to the clerk and get your carfare, and we will be at your sale to buy brood 
sows. All railroads lead to Cedar Rapids; Lisbon is 18 miles east. Interurban cars run 
every two hours—4, 8, 10 and 12 0’clock a.m. Sale at 1:30, in town. 

Auctioneers: Will Brock, Gene Fagen and Geo. Burge. Send mail bids to any of 
these gentlemen in ourcare. Write for catalog. ment ioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SPOOR & CHALLIS, Mechanicsville, lowa 




















EDDINGFIELD’S ANNUAL SHROPSHIRE SALE 


“= Over 100 Bred Kwes—90 Imported: also Flock Rams 
To be sold at the farm adjoining 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 2 


Thia is the best lot of bred ewes to be offered to the public thru an auction 
this year. 90 imported ewes, 30 of them bred to Minton, Tanner and Nock 
rams before leaving England; 40 bead of Buttar and Cooper yearling ewes, 
the choice of this year's importation; 25 head Canadian yearling ewes, and 
30 head choice home bred ewes, the choice of our yearlings; 45 imported 
and home bred ewes from 2 to5 years old. The ewes not bred when !mported 
are bred to the best imported and home bred rams. Also 20 yearling and 
ram lambs, all flock headers. We have won more prizes on home bred Shropa 
than any other breeder—all championships but two, and both loving cups were awarded our flock at 
Iowa, Neb., LI. and Mo. state fairs. Catalog now ready. Write for it. mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


H. DBD. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer A. BRYANT, Shepherd 
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SHEEP. 


_— eee eee 


A. T. JONES & SONS 


EVERLY, [OWA 


Are all sold out of rams but offer 


A FEW VERY GOOD SHROPSHIRE EWES 
bred to one of the best imported rams in America. 
We also breed Scotch 
and CHESTER WHAT EH 


SHORT-HOKNS 
Ls. 





200 RAMS—Registered Shropshires. 
20 prizes were awarded 
at 1917 lowa State Fair. Weight 
and wool always win. Also 100 
yearling ewes. C. W. and FRANK 
CHANDLER, Kellerton, lowa. 


our flock 





ee con Shropshire rams and ewes 
for sale. Good all around sheep of the right 
Shropshire type. Willard Miller, RK. 2, Anita, lowa, 

Shropshire Ewes—Kellack, Min- 


my 
BR El ton, Simons breeding. Well covered, 
L. C. COLEMAN, R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 











HRAMPSHIRES. 


~~ PRA 


WILLOW BEND FARM 


Offers two excellent 15-months-old Hampshire boara 
—Francis Lee 42895 and Francis Peyton 42897. Ten 
splendid spring boars. Good length, backs, heads, 
feet, and large boned, husky lads. Also gtite and 
sows, bred or open; 1917 fall pigs too. Al! bogs im- 
muned. Buy a good one of popular blood Ines. Write 
today. W. O. BURKIHISER & BON, 

Rural Route 3, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


A FINE tot of Hampshire boars and 
= 





























Get Back of the Soldiers Who Go! 
To Fight For You, By Joining 
the American Red Cross 





Christmas Membership Campaign 
December 16th to 25th 


It is the duty, it should be the pleasure, of every man, woman and 
child in this community to join. Our boys are giving up their business 
perhaps their lives for their country. We can be represented by 
working for them through the Red Cross. It furnishes them comforts 
and medicines which mean everything to their happiness and health. 
Getting back of the Red Cross is one way in which we can help. 


If already a member, pay your annual dues; if not, JOIN. 




















flts. Spring farrow; large type, nicely 
marked; #35.00 and $40.00 each. E. K. 
HEM, Selma, Iowa. 
AUCTIONEERS 





Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 

independent with no ea pital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONKS, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes money 
from the start. Yourinvestment ts small, you risk 
nothing, and you eons tantly are making new business 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

MEISSOUREL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 3d Floor, HKBansas City, Mo. 


J.L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of register @d stock sales a specialty, 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm, We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


Tecumseh, Nebraska 


AUCTIONEER 


PEpIGREED Live SiTocge 


W. M. PUTMAN 

THEO, MARTIN eager 
N.G. KRASCHEL gi32.°Sie 
J, R. THOMPSON Pedigreed Live 


Stock Auctioneer 
H. S. ALLEN Missour! and Nebraska 


Merrill, Ta. 
CHARITON, IOWA Write me for dates 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 





LIiveK STOCK 








I am making successful sales 
in Iowa, lLilinols, Minnesota, 





AUCTIONEERS “ESR EEEED. 







































































yearling 
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to him and calves are by this superior sire. 


on of Standard Isth, out of a Bean Carlos dam. 
Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CHAS. 6. GRIFFITH, 


important Hereford dispersion sales. 
Perfection, and 25 have calves at foot. 


the dam of Penn’s Beau, and 
elect by Beau Elect, is another attraction 


calf to pay the bill. 


and the most potent Anxiety 4th blood 
McCray Fairfax Perfections. 







eae A é 
ft jo} 


header. 


REPPERT, MAGNESS BROS and MILLER, 
Auctioneers 


N. B.—Farm is 3 miles from Hudson on C. G. W. Ry.; 24} miles from Hicks, on C, N. W. Ry. 


HEREFORDS 


With Size, Quality and Breeding You Want 
Will Sell at Auction 


AT ELMVIEW FARM NEAR 


9 Miles Southwest 
of Waterloo, 


75 Head—20 Bulls, 50 Females; 25 Calves at Foot 


The 50 females include all the best cows in the herd, which represents the best from three 
Nothing is reserved except a few young heifers, sired 
by Belle’s Perfection, the superior sire that heads the herd. 
They include such strong attractions as Penelope, 
bred to Belle’s Perfection. 
a good thick one. 
heifers, and a lot of good big ones by Beau Diplomat, Rex Dorian, Rex Maximus, Beau 
of Shadeland 10th, Bonny Brae 3d, Bonny Brae 37th, Sidney Ist, and others. 

Remember you can select from all the best cows in the herd and get a Belle’s Perfection 


BELLE’S PERFECTION 386946 is included in the sale. 
individual and best breeding Hereford sires that has been put up at auction, and represents 
the remarkably successful commingling of the blood of the grand champion Pefection, and 
the same breeding as has produced the renowned 


Each of the four young sons of Belle’s Perfection in the sale is a very promising herd 
. Six of the other bulls included are long yearlings, three of them sons of the $6,000 
Disturber 4th: one by Beau Standard. out of a Gay Lad 6th dam; one by Beau Brummell 13th; one by Sensation 2d, by Beau Gondolina one by the $9,100 Disturber Jr., : 
! If looking for a real herd header or choice breeding stock of blood lines most potent for breed improvement, do not miss this sale. 


Thursday, Jan. 3 


The cows are bred to Belle’s 


Her 3-year-old daughter, Lady 
Others include four Disturber 


He is one of the best 


and one November 


HUDSON, IOWA 
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4° inthe Automobile™ Tractor Business 


I Can Prepare You 


as | Have Prepared Thousands aise 
of Other Men, for a Money _ Stiemsriteana 
Making Business of Your Own 


I am a practical automobile and tractor man. I know the business 
from the ground up and I don’t claim to know a great deal about anything 
else. I have specialized on automobiles and tractors. 
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I didn’t learn from books and I don’t teach from books. My stu- 
dents do things with their hands, and they learn by practical experience 
what no amount of theory or printed words could ever teach them. I 
can train you for a garage or repair shop business of your own or for a 
position as an expert automobile and tractor mechanic, so you can make 
oA from $100 to $400 a month. 
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om” My students are numbered by the thousands, and their success 
~y, is responsible for my success and the erection of this new million- 
_ Ri, dollar fireproof skyscraper owned by me and devoted entirely to my 
ar 
automobile and tractor school. 


we 
This Great Building and 
Its Equipment 


Represents An Investment of More Than 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 


Th’s school of mine is located in Kansas City, right across from the Union Station, and will be the first thing you see when you 
arrive in town. This building is ten stories high and covers over eight acres of floor space. It has a capacity of 3,000 students at one time, 
and everything to make the stay of my students pleasant as well as profitable was thought of when I put up this building. We have our own 
restaurant, seating 425 men at one time, sleeping quarters, club rooms, library, swimming pool, school rooms, each separate and sound proof, 
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repair shops, service stations and the largest garage in the West. 


$200,000 in Equipment 


I have spent over $200,000 in equipment alone, have nearly every make of tractor, truck and automobile, hudreds of various machines 
to work on, lathes of all sizes, gear cutting machines, welding machines, tire vulcanizing plants, blacksmith shop, battery rooms, starter 
rooms; in fact, we can make every part of a car except a casting, and we weld broken castings. This school is equipped with its own elec- 
tric light, heating and refrigerating plants; in fact, it is a city in itself. 


If you are not afraid of a little grease and a little hard work, are no piker, and have a backbone instead of a wishbone, come here and 
learn this business with me. Remember this, that if there was ever any piece of equipment made that can be used in teaching this business, 
and I haven't it, I will buy it if you will tell me what it is. That is a pretty broad statement, but that is how I feel about it. 


Cut out this coupon right down at the bottom of this page. Sign your name to it and send it to me. It may mean the difference 
between failure and success, because no man is successful unless he is growing, and he can’t grow in a business he doesn’t like. 


Write For My Catalog Are You Naturally Mechanically Inclined? 


I wrote a catalog showing actual pictures of every department - Why ype ye get in the wer no pdr ww fits song — — po 
: aie : will succeed and enjoy your work, and that is what counts. good mechanic wi 

n my br y ye : » busines: atte es - ae? : : : 

in my building and how we teach the busine ss, and letters from ake from $100 up a month, and he is growing because he is in a business that fits his 
students all over the world, showing their success. I want youto natural inclinations. 

write for it, and write for it NOW. If you don’t, you are liable The greatest demand in the history of the world is right now for mechanics. ‘There 
to forget it. I will send you this catalog free. It will give you never has been such money paid or never the demand for men. The mechanically 
inclined man who does not investigate the possibilities of this business is standing in 


some idea how we teach the automobile and tractor business and ! " 
his own light. 


tell you what you can make if you learn it. 


1. J. SWEENEY, Pres. 


Send This Coupon Today SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE 
Take the First Step Toward an Independent Income! A ND TRA CTOR SCHOOL 





E. J SWEENEY, Pres. The Largest and Greatest 





Mail me your Free Catalog that tells the Story of Success and how 
to gain it in the Automobile and Tractor Business. 


State 


a 


Sweeney Automobile and Tractor School, Trade School in the World 264 Union Station Plaza 


264 Union Station Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Recommended By Government Officials 




















eee - - sonnets none eae sen eeetcnee We have men in our school right now sent to us by the Russian Government to 
learn the automobile and tractor business. Our school was recommended to them by 

SE our Government officials, the highest recommendation in this country. 
Big automobile companies commend this school. But the BEST RECOMMENDA- 
TION is the hundreds of letters I have received from my students who have made good. 
on Ce ae ee Remember this, that you take no chances when you deal with a man who backs up his 


judgment by spending ONE Million Dollars on it. 


























